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NOTE 

S OME of lliese essays have appeared m various 
periodicals.— the Ol/sencr^ t}ie Daihj Navs, the 
Wcdlijjrcslmimtcri Hit XewSlatesman, t\\c BooLman, 
the Empire Jiaicw, the Guardian : all have been 
TCMsed, and most revrntten and enlarged. I have 
to thank the editors concerned for the hospitahty 
which they hav c giv en to these notes of a book-lover. 
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Reading for Pleasure o- ^ ^ ^ 

I S the intciljgcnt reader becoming scarcer ? Tlie 
question will not surprise anjone who is 
acquainted ivith the popular weekly and monthly 
papers, and •mtli the reading of the majority of 
AYorking people m to\m and country. I am not too 
old to remember farmers in the West of England 
whose libraries, though small and often rithcr odd, 
contained no rubbish Milton, Bunjan, Nelson’s 
Pasls and Feasts, Gtilhvcr's Travels, some books of 
Baxter’s, The Holtj Call, some WaYcrIcy Novels, 
perhaps some older books, such as ^Mute’s Selbornc 
or Walton’s iiws and his Angler comprised a library 
which only a linsty fool would despise Tljc cultiurc 
got from sixcli a selection of books— to which you 
could nlwaj's add the Holy Bible — was sound, 
expressed in good Eiighsli, clear, and swift in citlier 
defence or attack The appeal of such n literature, 
howe\er limited it might seem, wns aesthetic and 
intellectual it h id no more of case than art should 
Inie, and often gaie jou an appetite for further 
rending on sound and classical line's 
To daj ? I h■l^e no doubt one ma> find 

farmers and farm workers still sensitu c to literature , 
rrert Aiffg- rgo I !ca( t A?S«orw, fiPter fsllea 
Mclnllc and tliat e\ccllent modern wlnling story, 
She Jiloa.s < and Ins npprcmtion was positive and 
sincere But he was over M\t> vears old I find, 
both m the towm and the aiuntrj , a lamentable 
readiness to fall back on the Sunday paper, preferably 
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Reading for Pleasure 

some beastly thing ttiUi piclufcs— papers which coci- 
bme the maximum of ■^iilganty witli the niiDimum of 
sense 

I must TTTjte cautiously when I write about the 
cinema and its products , for I am airare of a pre- 
judjce I ha\e no doubt that the educational film — 
films taben by the natural htstonan, or c%cri the film 
which attempts to Tcconstruct historj— has its great 
value in a community which is most easily approached 
through the sisual imagination But this itliance on 
the "i-isual imagination has» in time, a verj bod eUcct 
on the intellect Our thinUng is done for us« Our 
comments are made for u$ Our minds arc made up 
for us Our opinions arc assmncfl There is nothing 
to challenge thought or inquiry or intelligence in the 
average 'movie’ You can attend a ‘picture 
theatre ’ with a degree of stupidity \Thicli would luahc 
you lose your thread in reading the most popuLar of 
papers The cfTect oC the film is quick, It surprises. 
Its ^entertainment is os sudden os it is ob\'ious. It 
has no subtlety and no shadow , and when a genius, 
such as Charlie Chaplin, tries to introduce cither, one 
sits back and longs that he would come to the 
legitimate stage 

That conviction is, I am sure, right. Anything 
which tends to reduce the part pbyed by the mind ui 
art IS a retrograde, dangerous tendenej. We hast 
come with difllculty and danger out of a Tvcrld where 
all impressions were immediate sensedmpressiOEis J to 
return to it is to guarantee disaster And we arc m 
danger of returning to this pnnutn e, unconditional, 
iinrational state, not only in such crude matters oA 
the Cinematograph, but in more diificult and less 



Reading for Pleasure 

direct matters Our iitcraiy cnticism, for instance* 
has passed from the analytical to the e^p^css^\e. 
Blen of abihtj make pictures 'where they used to pass 
judgment Tliej arc enticed by the pnde of the eye, 
and pay little attention to anything but the pattern. 
The meaning is ignored or subordinated Nothing is 
condemned that makes a pleasant noise, a convenient 
pattern, or a striking colour and life is forgotten in 
admiration of its less philosophic expression So I 
■welcome with tlie greater pleasure such a book as 
Mrs yyoo)Ps The Cemtnon Reader Here we have the 
old standards stated m a new manner We have a 
critic of learning, of tact, of exquisite sensibility, who 
refuses to be misled by the mere noise and sensation 
of modern httere 

To read well is to read at leisure ; and modern life 
IS losing leisure There are, now, all over the world, 
groups of people, large and small, to whom leisure is a 
V ancty of boredom people who never sit and watch, 
who see nothing of beauty because they never look 
long enough at anything, and hear nothmg of the 
w Grid's lov elincss because they are de-afened ■with tlieir 
own dm If they read at all, they read as a man w ith 
no palate eats and drinks Tliey bolt their books 
whole, neither tasting nor choosing them. And there 
are critics against -whom a similar accusation might be 
made Mrs Woolf is at the opposite pole For her 

its humour, its dignity and its malice — is it extrava- 
gant to say that she reminds me sometimes of 
Montaigne ? — is a dchghtful C'^ression of lier 
pleasure There arc things in this book which no 
one else could have 'written, papers on Uttlc known 
3 



Reading for Pleasiire 

books which Mrs Woolf has picked up fn old cir- 
CiOating libraries Tlie beginning of the essa> on The 
Ltces of ihc Obscun will gnc a good idea of Mrs 
Woolfs skill m setting a scene ; 

Fire tlullutgir perhaps, wiO aecare a lila aabBCTiplioo to 
this Cfyt-ol-d»t«, obsolete library, which, with a Lttle 

help from the tatee, is chiefly »ah8i«3u«i from the shelrw of 
clergymen's mdowB, and cooatiy gentlemra inheriting tnoro 
hooks than their wires tike to dmt la the middle of the 
Wide airy room, with wmdoars that look to the sea and let 
in the ehouta of men ciymg pilchaidi for sale on the eobhied 
fetceet below, a row oi vaae« ctand?, in which specimens of 
the local fiowera droop, each with jU catoe ijiscnbed beneath. 
The elderly, the marooned, the bored, drift from newspaper 
to newipaper, or lit holding tbeir heads orer hack numbers 
of T\9 [Uuftrated Jjondo^ hett* and the TTMlcpoa CAronide. 
Ko one has apoten alond beta aim* the tooia was opened in 
1854 The obscure sleep os the walls, iloucbifig sgamat each 
other as if they were too drowsy to stand upright Their 
backs are flaking a9, thetr titles oflen Tsnubed. ttliy 
disturb their ideep } '^y reopco those peacefiil graves, the 
librarian seema to ask, peering orcr h» Bptctacles, and 
resenting the duty, which indeed has become laborious, of 
rctrioTing from amotig those nameless tombstcoea Kos 1763* 

lOSO, and 600 

Never in this book do we get that drj^ dtisty and 
essentially futile criticism wTudi separates tbe wotV 
from the author birs Woolf is Keenly alive to the 
leaction betvreen life and literature, and perhaps the 
tncisl cnjojahle papers la the v olume ttiU be thought 
by some to be those vrhich. giv e clmracter sketches of 
the less^kuown authors The essay on Jlargaret, 
Duchess of Nevfcastle, is a model the early part of 
the essay called The Pcstonj and CAowcer makes the 
dull life and dull letters of the Fasten famil) glow with 
4 



Reading for Pleasure 

gold and colour, a5 if tliej*' irere tlie figures in one of 
their o^n hoolLS of hours or missals Mrs. Woolf 
catches hfe for us. Here are haae Richard Loadl 
Edgeavorth eccentric, presented, re\ mfied, in a fe^ 
pages , here are haa e Lactitia Pilkington, Marj’^ 
Russell Mitford, Dr. Bentle 3 ^ In her inimitable 
account of the last Mrs Woolf is severe, but not too 
severe , truly the scholars of Bentley’s tune arere 
odd men — when ‘ to mend a hue was to break a 
friendship ’. James Gronoa ms of Leyden— homun’ 
cuius erudition© mediocn, ingenio nuHo as Bentlej'^ 
called him — attacked Bentlej for ten years because 
Bentley had succeeded in corrcctmg a fragment of 
Callimachus where he hod failed Bentley himself, 
records Mrs Woolf, ‘condescended, though the 
subject in dispute >ras the Greek Testament, to call 
his antagonist “maggot “aermin”, “gnn'ning 
rot ”, and “ cabbage head ” to refer to the dnrhncss 
of his complcMon, and to jnsmuite that his ^nts 
were crazed, which, charge he supported by dwelling 
on the fact that bis brotlier, a c]ergj*man, ^rore a 
beird to his girdle ’ 

■Wliilc Mrs Woolf IS easily ahead of any of her 
contemporaries in this power of viv.'icious portr.'iiture, 
she IS aho an acute cntic of .icsthetic, with a firm and 
convinced theory of her own In i brief note— called 
The Patron and the Crocus— she disposes neatly and 
sufiicjently of the modern nor^ense whidi regards the 
artist as sclf-sustamcd, needing no audience 

But who, then, IS the desiraUe man — the patron who will 
cajolo the best out of the writer s brain and brmg to birth 
the most varied and vigorous pn^eay of which be is capable ? 
Different ages La've answered the question difiercntly Tho 

5 



Readmg for Pieasure 

"Mrs \^ooirs njore analj^e cssajs — on Jlcntiigne, 
on Qiaucer, on Greek, on the Russian point of Me^r, 
on the modern essaj and the modern no\eI — discuss 
the importance of this vital relationship For it 
must often happen that readers find m the books thej 
Io\e something quite other than nhot the author 
intended them to find 'VVe cannot be sure that n e 
liear m Homer avhat the poet heard and his first 
eager audiences, we ha\c seen recentlj T^liat a 
strange Msage maj be put on so familiar a book as 
the Old festament, and we ha\e no idea whether 
Septuagint, Vulgate, Authonzed "Version or Mr 
Moffat's translation comes nearest to gmng us the 
sensation which the first reader got from the book 
E^cn m modern times, as IVirs Voolf points out, 'oe 
cannot be positne that InAe real!} caught the 
true meaning of the great Russian novelists Ve 
Inc in a world where all the contact between one 
mind and anotlicr is only approximate , and nc can 
not be too grateful for those who, as docs Mrs V oolf, 
make the contact closer and truer between us and the 
great or mereh entertaining figures of the past 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett is Interested 

nor between conxentioni wbleh it i4 more trouble to 
flout than to follow, and the fashion which U ut more 
troublesome nnd more expeniire to follow than to 
flotil He ignorra also the fact that many men ore 
M convinced of the hopeless!)' unacsthctic quality of 
men's clothes and their own persons that tlwy do 
stiU tegaid clothes mertly ns a protection ojr^inst the 
undnired attentions of the wnvther and the policer 
Yet we road his article on clothes with interest and a 
slight eujojmect, not because of what he tells us 
about clothes and men, but because of what he tells 
us about Mr Arnold Bennett. tVe flic his confession 
for future reference when wc ore cnticizing the novel'- 
ist'a general outlook on life 
He ha.s esrpressed that outlook, again in n book 
with ft betrajmj; title — The ^ocouro/ Lift Koonc 
has a better appetite for good things, nnd for tilings 
that are not quite ao gooit, os Mr Iknnrtt * and no 
one can express a disgustful reaction with a more 
dcfuiite gesture, a more expectorating linsht), than 
he Do )OU seek to urge upon him that, while the 
Russian nov chsi j are, ) ou agrcf , of a great splendour, 
yet there are Lnglxali novelists, novelists to whom the 
great Russians were proud to admit their debt, for 
whom they showed their admiration — for instance, 
Charles Dickens 7 Mr. Bennett onlers the head* 
waiter to bring him some Dickens — he looks at the 
specimen, be talcs a fork, he toys with a piece, and 
then conics the sentence : 


VsnoQs •dsiutn of Diclftis Iutb pemuded me at oae 
time Or annlher to begin »ioe Wenty iOCfseU of Dvclens, 
none of wijch 1 Iutc eror been ibte to 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett is Interested 

Take them away ’ Back to Bortsch (Inciden- 
talh , I should Lke to know wliat adnurer of Dickens 
found twentj novels of that author , only fifteen, if 
we interpret most generously the word no\el, are 
known to the ordinary reader.) SimilarK , Sir. Ben- 
nett, casually as it were and without any undue 
ceremonj, in a note on Henry James, consisting 
mostly of generous denigration, remarks : 

I extol him as a bteraiy critic • He was, perhaps, tie first 
important critic to deflate the balloon of Gustave rianbert 

—a most damning sentence— for it really does not 
matter what Henry James said about Flaubert, for 
Hiubert knew, obserxed, wrote about real, solid, 
working people, or about figures xvho lived m an 
Jimgmitne country outside James's capacity to 
understand. Flaubert w as a medicv alist. an imagin- 
ative realist, while James lived tentativelj and 
experienced delicately only among people who used 
the conveniences of hfc to escape its obligations. 
And how can we fed either pleased or displeased, 
impressed or oppressed by the ‘ I extol lum * of a 
critic w bo can use, about Flaubert, such a monstrously 
inappropriate image as ‘ dcfldlc the balloon ’ ’ That 
might be said of some one who depreciated Hugo , 
but if Fhubert is to be ca^t down, it needs a house- 
breaker, not a man with a packet of pins. No 
amoimt of cntical punctures can alTect the grent 
architecture of SclambOn the sombre streets and 
guilty villas of JIndamc Borary, the cloisters and 
cottages of Trends Contes or the aerial castle of La 
Tcniation de St Antoine 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett is Interested 

Mr Bennett's rclnncc on hK immediate sensuous 
impresstons of literature or life n continuously 
leadjp" htm astray. Ttirre arc things ivliicli >ou 
cannot get by the exercise of mere appetite ; they 
need vision, the Intellectual imagination, ocn a 
delicate humility It U not that Sir Bennett does 
not stop to tlunk all popular journalists— and he 
says proudly and truly that he has * ncs cr ceased to 
be a journalist ’—go in pen! of that ; but he is too 
comfortable in his assumption that hts readers will 
not think either So he aDows Jumself such stupidities 
os to write of Sir Bertrand Bussell, * lie frequently 
\ erges on metapb j'sics, which (hke myself) he despises ,* 
not remembering, or hoping that his readers will not 
remember, that no one can write about ultimate 
things at all without recourse to metaphysics The 
people who say that they *d«pise metaphysics ’ are 
Simply those who will not take the trouble to make 
themselves good metaphysicians They ore really 
afraid of in\estigatingthe basis of their own thought. 

For & man with such dehnite hkes sad dislikes of 
lug own he remains curiously insensitiielotheblangs 
of other people lie has none of the calm assurance 
of the man who knows what he likes, and is not in the 
least discontented if other people differ from him, 
Mr Bennett does not seem able to concene tliat lus 
taste is not a uni\ersal standard In a ^e^y enUr- 
taining paper In The Sacour of Life, called Bound 
about Literature he discusses the size and weight of 
books lie complains of the bulk of Lawrence’s 
Beuih jfi (fte Desert and Churchill’s book on the war 
(which he grossly over-estimates), and compares 
them with a pocket edition of Macaulay . 

12 
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Aro phj-sical straw aoljmg Tinst<s general anguish and 
feat'i of balancing supposed to be on aid to inteUecttial com 
prehension 7 Is it logical that I should bo able to read 
Dostoovshy s masterpiece comfortably m bed iThileLaTTrence s 
masterpiece and Churchills brilliance (the one much less 
than half — the other less than a third of Dostoevsky) ato 
impossible as bed boohs ’ Ought not oil readable books to 
bo readable m bod ? Here are three questions The ansver 
to the first IS h.oreastai to the second No, to the third 
Yes I trill add a fourth and broader quest on Aro nob 
hoaw and unwieldy books a confounded nuisance ? To 
tvluch the answer is m tho affirmative 

The metliod is n trifle oUmoiis , nnd is persistent 
in rll Mr Bennetts essajs He simplj and bhndly 
genernbres on personal opinion I detest the ugly, 
fnt volumes m niucli 'Mrs Garnetts mngmfieent 
tnnshtion of Dostoc^sky appeared '^Vlien I read 
Tolstoi’s llor and Peace I rend jt for preference in 
the three large octaxo \olumes of the first edition of 
her translation I like folios I consider i?cuofl in 
the Desert a rather small book, and not at all too 
hcaa j , but, an}hmv, I don t think ircight should be 
considered beside dignity, comeliness and suitability 
But I do not, for these reasons clamour that there 
should be no small books, no pocket editions It 
distresses me rather to rend Gibbon m the Everyman 
edition or tlie It orid s Classics but if 5 ou u ant to 
lead Gibbou on a holiday, you are glad of a small 
edition But I should detest a VrOrld from which 
elephant foho and atlas folio had disappeared, and 
the use of tlie book stand n os forgotten 

Mr Bennett hone^er, has a passion for neatness, 
for commodiousness He defends the decimal sy stem 
I liaa e no strong feohngs about tins or any monetary 
13 



Mr. Arnold Bennett is Interested 

device , "but "why this passion for unifoTmity ? 
Though they keep tcchnicall) mtliin the sj stern, 
the French feel bound to rche%e the monotony by 
talking m ‘ sous * , while the Fleming is continually 
confusing the unirutnicted by his use of ‘cents* 
instead of ‘centimes*. It is true that elementary 
antlimetic is made easier by d dccinuil 8)‘stem ; but 
do we really need to ha\e more things made easier 
for usi In one essay, * Oicr-ciMliicd *, even 
Mr. Bennett begins to ha\c doubts By ‘ cmhzed * 
he means npparent1> dependent on different labour- 
sasmg de\icca , and he nctuaffy suggests tliat it 
would not be a bad thing If too dependent people 
tried the simple life 

The sinple Me is not a bit •lapl^it u far more compli* 
cs.t«d than oar orduuiy Mo— hot it is esctliDg sad fauly 
agree&blfl for * short time, aad it has the great Tirtiio of 
teaching its toUtim how to be self nhact, bov to tmprOTue 
asd bow to keep calm under physical and tncnl dif&caltiea. 

There you haie the best Arnold Bennett— the 
Dennett who wrote the great Lght noiels, those 
friTOlities which are, I think, so gncA’otisly neglected 
by admirers who <j\er-cstifnate his solemn essay's jn 
heavy fiction 

Of the noi elibt who has given us so many remem- 
bered books there are plenty of touches in his personal 
essays It is the ^ery voice of the Card wc hear in 
the beginning of the pages on Spain * I can speak 
franlJi of the Pyrenees, which are under-estimated 
in the popular miod ’ , or again how firm is the sturdy 
voice of the Five Towns m the righteous indignation 
of thu summary of tlie Spanish character' ‘These 
14 



All Arnold Bennett is Interested 

Sp'xniards ^^ho care neither for the past nor for the 
future, and ^^ho lo\c chlefl^ cigarettes, viomen and 
'ilothful monotonj There must be manj houses in 
the Peninsula m vhioh the plumbing is hmentablj 
ineJTiCicnt Again the aoicc is heard m the quaint 
complaint against the je\vcls <quancicred bj these 
same odd Spaniards on the rolw of an image of 
Our Lads 

PigMccn thousand gcniunc pcarfs on the mantle of n singlo 
^lodonna ! \iid so on Never ircro the princtplcs ol the 
nutlior of the Sermon on the Uount more grandioscJ/ practised 
by Eis ftTOwed di«cipfe3 

An odd people tlic Spaniards, to waste on images of 
sacred persons tliat a<h crtiscmcnt of pto-spentj 
which the normal minded English Protestant puts 
on the neck or the hmr of his a\omcn f How the 
Sermon on the Mount conics in "Mr Bennett docs 
not c\plam Its author, ns far ns we know made 
no protest against the golden nmgnificcnce of the 
Temple, or the cKtraaagance of the setaiccs which 
He attended there His recorded protest ivas 
against the admirable adiertismg business methods 
of tlie raonej diangcrs and merchants in its outer 
courts 

Mr Bennett is at bis bevt bis most com incmg and 
reasonable best, jn such c&says as those on BooA?, 
on J/js/ory in the Slrecis on Eduentwn, on Insomnia 
on The Big Shop, and Jiassian Ticiion he is at lus 
a^oTst in such papers as tint on Maurois’ Ariel, or 
Lyfes Grcnfcsl Sdli^JacJion and on jMahng Friends 
He has an uneas\ cocksureness in the face of idealism, 
which makes him exlnaagant and awfovard His 
15 
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detcrmin'ition not to lilmsclf awa^ rwults In a 
rather devastating ecU-exposuTe Yet oil the time 
he gives one that pleasant sense — if one likes parties 
“Of being at a party It is on infections frame 
of mind Deeply Infectious Ilu article on My 
Religious Ejtpmences TCsuUed, in consequence^ in an 
odd kind of vision, which it would be unfair not to 
relate. 

Tlie scene was somewhere between the fimaments 
Tlie joungcT saints were busy lighting Roman candles 
and Icltmg off rockets Kobody bothered there 
about where the sticks might fall Tlie whole, it 
secmctl, of interstellar space vtt« brjihant With 
illummations — golden ram, fierj dragons, gigantic 
Catherine wheels Even Michael watched the gauds 
with some amusement, nnd a few of the ?owers and 
Dominations vrere helping some of llie citizens who 
were busy vilh a large set piece The clerk of the 
works WM a little, thin, ahrewd, old man, who seemed 
anxious that his ossuktatice should not be mistaken 
for opproval *FII help,* he seemed to say, * but 
you mustn’t quote roc as Bgrecin"* Once he was 
heard to raurmur, * After all, I believe we’re making 
too much fuss I built Itim a temple once 
Then there was a stir among the workers, os the 
clear, hquid notes of the golden and silver trumpets 
annoumxd the Arrival Cwne a long procession of 
Thrones, Dominations, Pnncipahtics, Powers, Vir- 
tues, Arcltangels and Angels j and, ringed by the 
unutterable blue and the deep ted of the Smphim 
and Chenibiin, the Almighty omved at the scene of 
the celebration At his side was the Keeper of the 
Calendar 
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* And ^\hat,’ He to that funetjonarj, nre ■vve 
celcbmtmgto da} ?* 

‘/Ul "Mightiest, }o«r cluldren lia^c made a gala 
becaitsc to da\ the news has come that Enoch Arnold 
Bennett is jncimed to ndimt tlie truth of "iour 
E\;stenoc IIis words are here I see phmiy that 
there must be some Life Force — call it God , and 
also ‘ I should not object to in%ang a religious 
creed I *-houJd rather like to In-vc one A genuine 
creed must be a \er} comcment and comfortable 
thing HI dc '\oltaire thought that this c%eat 
demanded some recognition Mr Bennett ts an 
ftulhor ’ 

* ^ P replied the serene aoice, ah ' A difficult 
profession ^^e Iiavc foUoned it Oursehes It rs 
disconcerting at first to find One s work under 
estimated and Ones existence disputed b> the 
characters to irlioin One has giicn hfc Tlien with 
a gracious word to Aoltaire end a smile for the 
workmen the High Presence l«o^ cd on “Vnd as it 
mo^cd, Voltaire murmured, * ^NcH, ■nhen he does get 
liere I Know he II enjoj tlic part} ’ 



Lost in a Library ^ .o- ^ ^ 

T irr Ancient and Ilonnunible Confratcmilf of 
Con\inccd Ciinnudgeons meets in secret. Onl> 
once Teas 1 present os a gnest at one of their dinners, 
which combine the sflcnce of a Quaker meeting Tnth 
the acerbity of a quarrelsorae corarnon room, the 
forroaUty of a mess dinner, and the un controlled 
cheerfulness of a funeral party at which, all the 
mourners assisting ha\ c been disinherited m fa> our of 
the \risconsin Home for Grey Mice, 1 wiU not 
explain how I happened to be a guest j it was a 
thoroughly miserahle and dj-spcptie evening, and, as 
I tottered back, to a lonely bed in my garret— all this 
happened >eaw and years ago— 1 wondered nboul 
hfe and letters and the competitive and cooperative 
instincts m man It seemed odd to gather socially 
in order to be separately gloomy ; but then 1 jiigued 
that the mere aspect of one's neighbours’ excessive 
boredom would provoke the real Curmudgeon to 
further elTorts of detennmed depression, there Is o 
kind of sad sense m the business. I Itavc since 
discovered a more depressing thing even than those 
dinners A raan lost in a Lbrarj', particular!}* iq 
one’s own vrelMcnown, well-lov ed library, vs a dreadful 
Bight We must hav e all met the guest who wanders 
into the neatly arranged room, where ga} patterns 
of book-covers nimgTc bormoniousty with the colours 
of carpet, rug and chair, and then murmurs, * YouVe 
a lot of books 1’ Ue seems, this guest, to havq 
18 
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Ixcnvd of n bool., but to be a little uncertain to uimt 
use n book IS pul, or nt least some kind of book , be 
•^eems to be onlj non disco\cring that there is other 
rending milcnal m the uorld beside the Spavtn 
llchdomadnl Gazelle or the Phtlakhc Atehcr or 
(Too goo, Gans of Girlhood * I suppose,’ he wU 
continue, picking up one of 3out rarest treasures, 
' I suppose a ou hn\ cn t got anything I could rend ? ’ 
\ou assure him that >ou Imac not , and then, if j ou 
nre ni<c, pack him into o neat parcel, secure wtb 
string mark ' Empties onlj and send liim for the 
round 30ume% on the Inner Circle 
let perhaps that trcalrncnt is too harsh, not 
altogether kind Tor there ore hbrancs m uhich 
anj of us niaj lose ourstbes I knon I sliould Imac 
in Lord Acton s—lbougJi I trould lm\c struggled 
gallonth— and there arc certain economist s hbrnnes 
m uhjch I should neicr condescend to find mj'solf or 
to be found—jet no doubt thej would despise me 
and treat me contumcliouslj There arc days, 
howeaer, and moods m which one can be lost in quite 
good, Tvolcommg, human libraries It is partly a 
question of arrangement I got — as our Victorians 
sa\ — all flummoacd once because I found the Jan 
sonist Contrmersj, Jorrocks and Justinian oil on one 
':helf , and in otJicr libraries I ha^c been disconcerted 
bv cviessLs c flcderhncss I sooov boww ccv found tJic 
cure for this desolation The man lost m a library 
hrs two tilings to do— one is to guess the owmers 
cliaractcr, the other is to start nn anthology TIic 
perfect time for llial is cluldbood It must be an 
anthology not of the best things, not of all the good 
things, but of the things ■nhicU make you feel at 
10 
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home TIictc arc certain poems and books which 
alwa^-s pie me a warm feeling, a coij, contented 
glow* a seme of reasoned satisfaction with tlie world- 
And, though jou may feel escjtcd or csailted when 
jou are lostf jou cannot feel cosy or content ; and, 
with the TClum of cosiness the sensation of loss will 
disappear I could p\e a long list of those books— 
it IS not a consistent list at all. Tlie two Alices, the 
books of Itvih and Job (but not Eceksiostei), The Ildj 
li or, Somjon AgontiUs, Vamtif Fair, the Antiquary, 
the Ancient iVonner, Annabel htt, the Vales ift fAe 
li ood, the NtghCs Dream, Sidney's 

Defence of Foetry, Kim, the Jungle Books, the Essays 
of Elia, and the Chrononhotonthologos Tlierc arc 
many more j but these ore enough to show that 
there is no rule about the kind of book wludi wiU— 
03 the adiertisements say— ^c^lo^T that sinking 
feeling 

There is now, howeter, one book which should be 
in bU libraries where anyone is In danger of getting 
lost— for It coQtams not merely things whicli make 
me fee! at home, but e\ciyi.hing which makes 
de la Jlare feel at home, and ^cTy few things 
which make any one feel lost. Its ^-cry title is on 
mutation to be found-eWc Hither I A cd/rr/icn of 

ond Poms for the Young o/AU Ages. ‘The 

young of aU ages ♦ and e% ery one feels j oting w hen he 
^ lost I once saw a FcUow of Dalhol-but I must 
ell you that story now ; nor, md«d, can I, for I 
^ ^ boot, ond, having 

nTt . ^ 

tour ** ad\cnturc; & walJang- 

digressions, a song of tlianksgi^mg witli 
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lUustratjons. It is Mr. de ]a Mare wandermg and 
rejoicing m the to'n-er of 'Mr Nahum Taroone, of 
irfio'ie discovery he writes m his introduction For 
the sake of that introduction, and for the notes which 
3Ir de la 3Iare gives at the end of the volume, the 
book would be worth its guinea It is a beautiful 
book ; but I wish Mr. Constable ^vo^ld issue an 
edition of three or four volumes, small enough to 
be slipped m the pocket Mr. Nahum Taroone's 
tower contained many strange things— thunder 
bolts, coloured shells, a skeleton, harness, weapons, 
skins of birds — and it contained many books, of 
which the chief was that famous old work, TJicoiher- 
XBOTlde Tlverc were three volumes of this book, 
and the poems m Ceme Hither are taken mostly from 
Volume I s 

I cho?e what I liked beafr— those that, when I read them, 
nerer failed to carry me away aa if 02 a inagio carpet, or in 
Seven League Boot«i, into a region of thwr own When the 
mghtingala aiugs, other birds, it is said, will sit and listen 
to him and I remember very well beanag a nightingale so 
singing on a spray in a detry hedge, and there many small 
bir^ perched mote and quite near The cook crows at 
midnight , and for miles around bis kmtmen answer The 
fowler whistles his decoy for the wild duck to come So 
certain rhymes and poems affected my nund when I was 
young, and continue to do so now that I mn old 

Ceme Hither cannot be cnticued as if it were an 
ordinary selection hfr. de la Marc does not pretend 
to have put into it all the best poems, or all the poems 
he likes , he puts into it nothing that he does not 
hke, however good he may think it. And he must, 
I tiunk, have left out many things that he does like, 
21 
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things which lire magic carpets to him ns to the rest of 
us. I tiunk some pages of Mr. Taroone'j book must 
ha\e been stuck together vith damp I am posituc 
that there were m that first AOlume poem5 by Hebert 
Browning', by Ehiabcth Brcwning, by Henry Kings- 
ley (the lo'^ely MagdaUn), by Xevnnan, by James 
Thompson (B V ), by George hlacdonald, by Edward 
Lear, by Gerald Hopkins, by Mary Robinson Duclaux* 
by Fredegonde Shove and Frances Comford I am 
afraid, too, that some one, a miscluevous friend, 
perhaps, slipped mto Theothemorlde one or two sheets 
contaming poems which Jfr Nahum Toroone would 
never have chosen, odd tittle, thin, modem poems 
more like staii-rods than magic carpets. There are 
not many of them, and I shall not mentjon them by 
name They are in s wonderful company for once i 
and they are not likely to get much attention. 
Mr de la Mate arranges his book in delightful patterns. 
There are seventeen parts, ranging from * hloming 
and lilay *, through * Elptun Oxiph : Fay * Far *, 
and * Dance, Music and BcUs to the fall and 
generous section * About and Roundabout ’> m which 
Mr de la JIarc tells us about the poems he has chosen, 
gives us others, and gives, too, lovely scraps of prose. 
There is humour m this book, and irony, and pity, 
and that sheer beauty which Jfr dc la Mare recog- 
nizes in unknown as well as in hackneyed things I 
was glad to meet Hood’s * I remember, I remember *■, 
and several other favourites of oui parents He 
gives us plenty of the great classical poems, and very 
rightly ho keeps to the old spcllmg when he is copying 
out Elizabethan verse. 1 like his defence of this 
practice of pnatmg Shokespesxn’a poems * os they 
22 
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The £eftu » littlo 'vans«, uul grcTttb mEa Biooetc ini 
Kipctb uid TCideth peril wiUi lepys^e And not vith nuinjcge, 
AndT&xetbsIore AQiliajletli with co!d« tjsie, andmtcuner 
tymaitTUEtkqairerAiidnriit: and apvttii not bjnger. 
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The Ford-Firt-Fact 

but it IS \scll that ina country such America, 
srherc freedom is the first coiuidcTation, the free shop 
must iTiD , and no malicious trades union sriU be 
aUav^cd to stand for loo^ bcUccn the people's 
demand for quick, slick fiction and the Ford-^Fict* 
Fact's desire to supply the some. 

At present there is no branch of the Factory in 
Great Britain, but 1 imagine that its establishment 
will not be postponed for long; for ilr. Michael 
Joseph’s ' Short Story Writing for Prott’ is c\TdcnUy 
a gallant attempt to hearten the old guard of hand- 
workers I am afraid his book, though it may 
encourage the duller wts, does not hold out much 
hope for the su^^ n*!! of tlie old fa&bioDcd article. In 
many pregnant passages he gi\es away the ease. 
For instance, he gues a hst of thirty*tix sub- 
stitutes for ‘ he said ' or *ahe said *— be indudesi I 
notice, ‘ gasped ’ and * blurted *, but forgets * jerked ’i 
•j-ammered’ and ‘slmed* (Tobit X. Yuppling'n 
ingemous ‘ portmanteau ’ word for * stro\c to say 
But hOTT can this hand-list for one moment stand 
against the famous FuUl instrument — imported free 
of duty— which gives no less than one hundred 
and seventeen substitutes, ^including several in 
foreign languages, notably in \VcIsh, ‘Trench and 
Mussohnisque ? 

Still, Mr Joseph’s awn is to cheer up the little 
band which has put its money mlo correspondence 
classes, and is looking for some rclura. He worka 
really hard. He reminds them that 
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an ongJiial “NIS lo a niapwino editor uho happened not ter 
bavo read R L Stovensona famous story, I doubt very 
much whether it VTOuld bo accepted It is an csccUent fclory 
but it docs not conform to modem magazino standards Tbo 
diaiogue m rUelf dates it and puts it out of court 

I atn ifraid that Mr Joseph la right m hutting — 
how cluhcatclj he does it — that even still we have 
editors among ws who have wasted their time m 
reading Stevenson (Stevenson, by the wa>, was a 
nineteenth, century author, popular with Scotsmen 
and permanent opiculs) Tlie fact that even to day 
editors mxy be found who are acc]ui>ntcd wath tins 
old rubbish 13 evidence how poorly they have 
viiUihzed their business and its high seriousness, 
how a few of them stiU i(hotic.iUy fincy that there 
js some conncMoa between the short story and 
literature 

that there was m 0 icmote past a conucMon of 
this lundj even, in \Tncnea, is certainly true Swill* 
dingle, the foreman of the Composition Yard of the 
Pord Piet Pact, before he went into the pubheity 
business, made an investigation into the subject , and 
prov»,cl, to my inmd and to the satisfaction of most 
impartial thinkers, that m origin tlic short story was 
actu lUy a definite form of htcrature — a sub species, 
in fact, of the genus novel A fict as unsavoury os 
this how ever, while it must be admitted by hibtoinns, 
need not oe insisted upon No one, lookmg tiiroUoh 
the modern popular maga^me, would ever guess tlait 
tliere had been thia close conncMon , lud I c innot 
help thiulong it IS unfortunate tint llr Joseph 
should seem, even m kindacss, to parley with those 
who would degrade us from the age of macluncry 
J7 
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dowQ to the lamentable lc> el of the hand-made crafts. 
This passant la euedy an unwise concession to the 
enemy : 

Good stylo does not mean the Uagaago of the punit. 
Spilt infimUTCS, the ending of sentence* with prepoailioiis, 
anti many other literary peetadilioe* which catue the academw* 
minded to ahadder, ar* hononred ut tho levaoh in fiction. 
It mast not be tha^ht, WrcTcr, that * good Stylo u to be 
deprecated. 

This last sentence opens a fatal door. If once the 
tyro gets into his head the idea that the short story 
has anything to do with the arts, be will probably 
be lost to the magnsines and their profits. In 
America, of course, if the Cortis-Bohcock Act posses, 
art will be prohibited, and wiU become as scarce and 
03 cxpeosite os whisky or wme. In England and 
Europe generally such a pohey is ludiLely to succeed ; 
and there is no doubt that, for the jouog, literature 
has the some Lital fascination which is ea.crcised by 
alcohol, tobacco and momage. Of these eiils the 
first 13 already prohibited in the United States, the 
second soon will be, and the third is > cry generally 
alle\ lated 

Still, the whole tone of Mr. Joseph's bock is right. 
He IS eiidently a whole-hearted lo\ er of the machine* 
mode article and anxious that bis hcad*working 
clients should make the best of the clumsy means at 
their disposal m order to produce a plausible mutation 
of the Victory work. It is true he does incidentally 
appear to regard art as having still some negotiable 
\aliie , but his expressions of respect for htcrature 
Ore not, 1 trust, of any more real importance ibnn 
S8 
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the robmg oC las hat, Jv. a fmural jkuoi-*, by the 
profcsicO «ijs!d€)wvt.r in the soiil mil jU j/amoitiljly. 
lliesc polite gestures do orctlit to i»-> lit irt, im{ al'Ai 
are perhaps not mdiscreetivUi d oiiu. rtmeJuUn. that 
m Great Unt^iO) rur\tiieAC tniiabiUntv iic i> unt>(ig» 
the Aulhorb’ Socit-ty is sWl fairly •strong, aiul aeuU 
placating. His Ixiolcma} bchcirtily rvConiiiRndeil 
to allisho ore aiiMoib, as Xlt. Jow.ph v ijj m one of 
Ihs fe>r passigu of inoril fmowr, tli it Ihc fx;puLif 
magazines m Engbml should coutmiie * to tiippljt 
ttepubbcMilh \\lut they vant\ Iloif admirable js 
the subtle ladeUrniinatsoa of th it ^ 1 hi.y 
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Rudyard Kipling <?■ -c?* ^ -c" 

W E all know thal Mr. lupliog began his career 
a 5 a joumaliit. Some critics ha>c reabzed 
that he was tliat rare thing, a great joumalut Bat 
1 do not think anyone has realized bow extra'* 
orduunly he has retained the great journalist*® 
attitude to bfe That attitude, bke all attitudes of 
any value or truth, lovohcs an apparent contradiction 
and a balance of opposites The great journalist 
knows that almost nothing is tuall) unportant, and 
that almost anything is news, lie knows that, just 
os a man forgeU the contents of jesteeday^s paper, so 
the world forgets the events of last century, and he 
knows that something is always remembered, and 
that lb is lus business, tf he \ndhes to be a good 
journalist, to learn how to ^ spot ' the e^ ents and the 
people which will be remembered A good journaliafc 
alwaj-s keeps his sense of proportion, and alwaj-s 
appears to lose it . he must \mte of all news as if it 
were the most \ital and eaaUng thing that has c\er 
happened, and } et know m hts heart tlut its intercbt 
IS c\anesccnt. Yet he must nocr he indiDcrent 
((yiucism is ncft mdiCercnce) — he must be excited 
about the transiient , and the more deeply he beljc\ cs 
that eserything is transient the more cagcrij and 
simplj Will he welcome the eternal news if it c%et 
comes his way The curse of the joiinuiUst is oscr- 
emphasis, adopted to impress both himgelf and 
others , his blessing is that he ne\ er suTTers, as do the 
rest of the world, from that dreadful boredom which 
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ii> t])c bt^inning of spuitunl death. At the firit 
symptom of accidie m Ins soul, the good jomnalist ill 
start to analjse it , and he will make fresh ne^\s, 
Jatc prcis Den'S, out of the mere monotony of a 
repttiti\c UIU^c^sc. 

How well Mr. ICipliiig has retained the great 
journalist’s mmd c.m be seen m the address he nude 
■when he was presented with the gold medal of the 
Boj'al Society of Literature in 1926. He spoke about 
the art of the novelist and literary fume ; 

men are mterested la reflections of thcEnsclrcs and their 
surrounding, whether in tho pure heart of a cr>otaI or in a 
muddy pool, and nearly every wnfer who suppbes a icflectjon 
Bccn-tiy disircs a share of iiuoiortality for tho pains ho has 
bcbii at in holding up the mirror^wbich alto reflects himself. 
Ha m vy get bis dcsiro Quite a dorcs imlcrs have achieved 
immotulity m tho past 2,600 years i’rom a bookmakcr’a 
— a rial bookmaUr a— point of mow tho odds are not attrac- 
two, but flction is built os flehon That is wbero it difleis 
from, tho other arts 

^lost of tlio aits admit tho truth that it is not expedient 
to tcU every one e .xrything Fictioa recognizes no sucli bar 
There u no human emotiou or mood which it la forbidden 
to assault — theio » no canon of tooeevo or pity tbiit need 
bo reopected— la fiction tVhy should there bo ? The man, 
after all, is not telling the truth. Ho is only wntuig fiction. 
■While ha w rites it his world will extract from it just so much 
truth or pleasure as it rcquuxii for the moment In timo a 
liltlo more, or much less, of the tejidue may bo carried fonv ird 
to tho general account, and there, perhaps, diverted to ends 
of which efio ^vrl^cr never cfrtamwf 
Take a well known uutanee k man of overwhelming 
intellect and power goes scoui^d through hfo between tho 
dread of insauity and tho wrath of hia own soul warring with 
a brutal age Ho exhausts mind, heart, and brain in that 
battle , ho consumes himself and periahcs m utter (Io>o]ation 
Out of dii tus agony rtiniins ono little book, hia dreadful 
dl 
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tc&tAia«Dt 8.g&inst fellov kud, vbjch. to-d^j Mnxj « a 
plus&at tala fot tto jouDguoder the title of GuButr'f TrsteZf 
That, and a foict ncoUrction of «ome babj talk In some 
lore-letters, is as much. &a the vorld hu cho8e^ to of 
Joofttbaa Swifl^ Mistcf of Iron;’ Think ol it t It is like 
tormog dovra the glare of a vol^no to light a child la hod 

There arc, as there ahoulil be in good joumnlism, 
many disputable statements m this passage , for 
journalistn is pro\ocaU\c, not leicalmg, of truth. 
Only a bom journalist could bchete and say that 
‘.iVll men arc mt crested in reOcctions of them'* 
sel\cs ’ , it is his original iDccnti\e toisork, and if he 
did not beLe\ e it lus task sTould be impossible Yet 
it IS cMdently untrue, for it implies that all men ha\e 
a desire to sec themselves as they are, imd this is 
false both of the sa\agc and of certain sophisticated 
t}Tes. Again, irbat \$ Ltcrary immortality ? Must 
it be universal, or contmental, or merely national? 
Shakespeare and Dante have it m a sense in which 
ue can not predicate it of the Lady Murasaki, of 
Camoens or even of Sappho Is an author more 
immortal if he is remembered v cry widely and \ aguely 
by mUIions and mdhons of men, as Homer is, or Virgil, 
or if he is remembered intensely and intimately by a 
smaller number as are Steme, or Ihishkin, or Gold- 
smith, or Blake ? These objections, howev er, arc but 
mcideotal mat is important is that here Mr* ICip- 
Img eihibils the traiU of the great journalist which 
have served to make him the most popidar, the most 
widelj-read, the best known of aU hvmg English 
authors who arc also ranked high by the critics of 
literature It is an odd accusation to make against 
the man who astonished us in the ‘nineties by the 
23 
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Banach Boom Ballads, Ihe Plain Talcs /mn llie If ills 
and the collection of army and Indnn stortu , but 
I accJisc Jlr Kiplmg first of niodcsty, ^Vfi good 
journalists must be modest — they must believe, that 
IS, that \vlut they ln\c* to say, svhat tliej nrite about, 
IS more important timu theniscUes There ■were 
m my reasons for Mr Kipling’s c\tronie success , 
but it Avas really lus modesty, m that age, which was 
mainly responsible. 

He began to write at a time when authors all over 
Europe were bitten with the heresy of art for art’s 
sake — a doctrine wluch soon resolves itself into art 
for the artists sake Two grcit sc]ioo)> had given 
support to tius thesis There was the acsthctic 
school, of which the head in England w;is not Wilde 
but Walter Pater, who found almost all the interest 
of their material m its efftet on the pirsonolity of 
the artist It was his» nature, Ins temperament, Ins 
moods, his opinions which were of supreme import- 
ance . tiu, -world c-qiGcicnced only had such value as 
was given it by the artist’s reactions and reflections 
Secondly, there was the school — to which m u sense 
much of Mr. Kipling’s earlier work in prose belonged — 
that followed the teachings of the great Ecench 
naturalists, Zola, the Goncourts, jM lujitassant, the 
early Ilujsmans professed that the art of the novelist 
vwsthe art of objective recording, and these men 
forgot that objectivity was m itself a subjective thing 
— or, in the modern cant, thvt extrav ersiun is only a 
very limited Ivind of introversion— and thut, could he 
do it, the novelist who did not select at all as, by his 
very refusal to select, exercising a choice as personal 
and arbitrary as tlie most eclectic writer Both 
33 
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school^! tlicx), alLacbcd aa undue >alue to tlic v,ill 
aoil the jud^ietit of the notclist* Now Mr, ICjpho^t 
who began nxiticg from a imnd exceptionally well 
stored from bojhood with many londf of literature,^ 
was, except in the matter of st>le, entirely from 
Ltcrary ■rno&isme It la the bcctcI of hi3 populanty 
with men who care little for other modem bcoLj 
(except ?laik Twain's, also ^ciy free from this 
weakness), engineers, traveDcis, business-men, sailors, 
and soldiers , and it is the reason why cntics who can 
dive&t themsehes of the fallacy ^ that literature and 


Sir Kiphag'ft reading see the po&uige in Stalky 
and Ca^ lo which he catalogues the treasare-s that Beetle 
Qoile in the Bead's hbrorr 

' Be gave Beetle the run of his brnwn-tousil, tobacco- 
setnted hbrorj , prohibiting sotluag nicommendmg 
nothiag There Otctio faunil a fnt anachatr, a sUtcf 
laUUnd, and unlimJt4Mt pens and paper Them were 
score* of ancient OnuDalwU, theru were 
B*kiurt, hu TDj-agta , I'tench tranohlions of MuscotiU 
autbors eoll^ I'uahUn and LcmiontoO , litUe Ules of 
a head] and bewildering nature, intenperaeil wilb imueual 
MBgj— I cacock woe that wnters name, then was 
Borrow a Xomifra , an odd theme purporting to he a 
translation ol something colled a •• Ilubai} at ", which the 
Bead said WM a puem not yet come Into its oi™ , there 
were hundreds of volume* of Ter««— Crashaw j Birden . 

\\ ** • ^7dia bigoumey , tletcJier 
and a p^le Island , Bonne , Marlowe's Faust , and— 
^ made 31‘Tufk (to wLoin Beetle coaTeyed It) sheer 
ThaEarlh^Palaf^!. 
AtalanlatnCalydon, and Jlossetti— to namoenJy a £cw ' 
■ I cam»t here discuss whether art, which. In it* widest 
mSrt Ih* pc^tice of religion, b or is not the 

^st Im^rt^t thing to which man c« widr his towers 

L tt M ! b™ limine tte™" 

Hi£f- 

^ M gre„ oUer Henty Jaa,„ Keo^ 
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the other arts are admittedly more important than 
anj other ocations find Mr. Kiphn "’s \rori. some of 
the most tome and delightful of our tune. 

In reading the bulk of ^fr. Kipling’s work m \erse 
or proi>e two impreasion* are immcdufe and remain 
constant The author is avidly curious of all aspects 
of life, and he h'ls the power to see in anj^ person or 
incident that umque v.'due uhich doe» properly 
belong to it. In method and superficial manner his 
debt to Maupassant is evident m his early stones , 
but he has not Mhupassant’s deep seated infidehty. 
Maupassant could be at times a httle sentimental and 
sbghtly romantic; but we ne\er behe\e in hi* 
romance nor his sentunentalura as we do m his 
cynicism and has realism. For luphng the world of 
Mn> Hauksbee, of the people in False Daj.n, of the 
Gadsbys, is os real as he makcd it for us ; but it ij» 
not more real than the world of TI re T1 ilht TT aiAie, 
of The JSna^fuaad jBoi/, and of 2’*^^ luplmg’s place 
as an imaginatno reporter greater than Maupas- 
sant’s , no author since Robert BroNniiiig has had 
quite so great an mquisituene^ into dUIerent kinds 
of hfe, quite so great a power of finchng cut the facta, 
or quite such a gtmus for telling ui, about the things 
be di&co%ers. The early critics were so charmed or 
terrified fay the young Kipling’s diabohcal cle\ ernes*, 
by his smartness, his air of cocksureness, that they 

unable to tbiak not laen-lj" of other ‘iTocatioDs, but of life 
itscIf, cicept la terms of art, and the rcault on his omi 
work ■was dirsaatrous To-dav, tiungi arc much iioiit. 
Even qvute commonplace poi-ts — like ilr Drmkvrater — 
y^rite aa li "u-t could csist ind have a meiumg 'iptrt from 
an audience, and implicitlj put the artk.t into a position 
of lofc> lonebnvss T,luch a wisonable philosophy can onlv 
griufctoGod , md in which, according to Chn-tian theology, 
Uod Hija-jclf i» aob content to he. 
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Ignored hxs plaia traditionali&m. Really^ as I said^ 
l^Ir ICipImg 13 a modest author* lie bad, and still 
has at times, a cocksure, positive numner , but 
actuallj he is much less arrogant than such an author 
as Stevenson ForBIr ICiphng is cocksure not about 
what he thinks nor what he believes, but about what 
he has been told He annoys many people precisely 
because of the breadth of his interest, and here again 
he resembles Browning Many people who are too 
mentally and iniaginativ ely fatigued to read Bro wnmg 
sweep him aside because he makes them fed small 
and limited. Kow that Air Ivipbng's smartness is 
not fresh, his manner do longer unfaroihar, we can 
ignoTe them, and we find, if we read his work syni- 
patbetically, that what excites and pleases us is the 
author s excitement and pleasure in so many dilTeicJit 
kinds of people, la so dazzLng a variety of scene as 
this florid aCTords tVe can apply to Kipling the 
lines Lander wrote to Uobert Browning 


Sinc« Ch&Qcer was aljve and bale, 

So nan bath walk’d along our roads with step 
bo active, ao inqmnog eye, or tongue 
00 varied m discourse 


This acute cnticism ot Browning is raluable 
became it recognires the exiitence of n kind of 
artist too often confuscdwith another class Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Bailee, Tolstoy are men of great 
CTcatne imagination, they do not only obserse, 
hey make-their people are often more real, that is 
t» the truth of hfe, thun the 
oharactos we meet Chancer. Browning, IBpling 
* company Tliey are men of ^at 
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invention and observant imagination Their figures 
rarely — tins is not true of Pompilia or the Pope m 
The liwg and the BoQk~ha.\& any reality greater tlian 
that of actual life, and they e'ost in the circumstances 
and conditions their creators make for them, and not 
outside these conditions Take one of "Mr. Kiphng's 
best and most heartrending stones, The Record of 
Badalia Jitiod&foot. Badaha is dreadfully, poig 
nantly alive. She is solid and three-dimensional 
ilr. Iviplmg knoira her every action, almost her every 
thought and aspiration, and can shoir them to us 
■ftith a precision which not even Jlaupassant could 
excel, Badaha, Tom and Jenny are as vivid as an 
author of gemus can make them. How the speech of 
the ‘ second comforter * expresses the whole life ot a 
woman in slumland, if she h\es vnth a blackguard : 

‘ Let 'er go an’ dig for her bloomin’ self A man wears 
’isself out to ’is bones shovin’ me'it down tbcir mouths, wbilo 
tlioy sit at 'oine easy ali day , on’ the very fust timo, mark 
you, you ’os a bit of a diflerencc, an’ very proper too for a 
man as is a man, she ups an’ ’as you out into the street, 
callin’ j ou Gawd knows vrhat oil What’s the good o' that, 

I ars you t ’ 

It IS the best story of slum-life m English, and it 
set a fashion, both in England and America. Yet, 
if }ou turn from these tliree consummately drawn 
people, with every action and gesture right, to 
Charles Dickens’ Bill Sikes and Xancy you are 
aware that jou have passed into a higher realm of 
renhty, Kiphngs people are tlie more accurate, 
the more credible, far less tied to their creators 
writing table , but >et Bill and Xancj are more 
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tejil 'VMule BodaLo, Jenny and Toro rot tlirct- 
dimcnsional, Bill Sites and Xaney and c^ea llie bull* 
temcr art fouT-dimcnsional. They exist ouUidc the 
conditions of the story called Ohier Tbc> roc 

freCi and not determined. They arc more *■ tj'pea * 
than Mr, Iviplmg s people, and yet they are more 
mdiiuluols ]ust because they arc more typical In 
the lost part of Mr Biuk fo JiUthusclah, 

Pjgmalion iv,o automata who are ns human 
as human beings of t<HSay, though the people of 
AJ) 31730 believe they are onlj dolls They art 
coDSUiomately made, completely perfect, beautiful, 
splendid, and are indeed aliie , they iuo\e and speak 
and feel Then one of the Anaents touches Ibent, 
and faintly mto them flovrs the stream of that higher 
life after which it is man’s destroy to stij\e There 
M the diflcrencc between the works of the creati\e 
irosgiaatioci and the ui\eiAi%e ima gination. Hie 
creatures of the creative imagination may be clumsier, 
more ill*sliapcd, ab^urder, less Lfc-Lke than those of 
the mventive imagination, but they belong to a 
higher realm of reality This distinction w to be 
found in all the orts^it is ev cn dearer ro painting 
perhaps than in hteralore — it separates ilolbcin from 
Rembrandt, Planet froni Van Gogh, Hals from 
Velasquez, Raphael from Michael ^tngelo. It is 
not, let me msist again, that the creatures of the 
inventive imagination do not hve, but they live on 
another level 

And on that level how aU\ e they are, and what 
enormous pleasure they can give us, I am sorry for 
those who cannot appreciate the great company of 
artists whose work has this prosunate reahty# 
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Sometimes their sheer craft is so great that their 
\Totk passes into the other kind—D’Aitagnan 
sometimes, I tiuni., goes riding -with Foistaff, and I 
ljche\e Jlr. Picknick matched, a little shocked 
perhaps, as a certain police stretcher was pnslicci 
through the night and diivn to Brook Green, Ham* 
mersmith. But I neither underatand nor respect the 
aesthetic Puritamsm -winch wU not allow us to enjoy 
anj art wkeh has not an immediate symbolic value 
AH the world’s literatures contain specimens 0/ the 
pure stcry-tellcr’s art, and the nun who is indifferent 
to the suggestion of the village fire, or the road to 
Canterbury, or that low room in vrhicli Sclielierazadc 
night after niglit postponed tier death sentence, seems 
to me to lui e mistaken his vocation if he wTites or, 
indeed, concerns himself about bterature. There is, 
I believe, a moral and mtclli^tual cowardice in liis 
attitude For tiie supreme story-telleis, if they do 
not give 113 life as it is lived ui the secret places of tho 
heart, as it is in the dreams of the emancipated 
spujt, gne us sornet lung inalienable and irreplaceable. 
They give us the spectacle of Ufe They give to 
those of us who cannot, through ciicuiust'incc or 
character, have those adventures of the body and 
mind by the enduring of which man has le.imt to 
desire the adventures of the imagination and the 
soul, a chance of experiencing wlut those pioneers 
experienced To refuse to listen to them is to try 
to skip A step in our mental development The man 
who despises those hazards vrtiJcJi belong to the 
characters in the art 0/ m\ cation is nev cr fit for tliose 
higher and more perilous hazards for the sake of 
winch he pretends to belittle the others. Fmallj , if 
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we arc deaf to the cry of ‘ Let’s pretend 1‘ and 
‘ Once upon a tjme,’ we are refusing to listen to an 
appeal on the response to which depended the ^ ery 
existence of that other art we profess so to % aluc 
Of Sir lOphng’s supremacy in the story of in\cn- 
tion I do not think there can be any question. £^en 
Mr Bennett's Mrtuosit}, e\en 5Ir NYclla* intelligence 
seem a shade too careful, too considered beside 
Mr luphng’s cool, unhumed, foo! proof case and 
slkill Kqw di%erse and dixcrtmg a collection it is 
from Pfcia TaUs frem Ute Iltlls to DcbiU atid Credits, 
There are, of course, in that mass of work trivial and 
unworthy things , but no living author can sbovr so 
large a body of hctioa kept on so high a level of 
craftsmanship, so original in handling, so sincere in its 
hmits, so dcJlmtely true to the author’s mind and 
plan All of Mr l^pling’s knovriedge, strength, wit, 
imaginatioa, passion and fancy go into each story. 
We may at times think that in any of these qualities 
Mr ICiphng is not wlial we wish, but he never 
scamps nor shirks There are things he does not 
know — ^he does not write about them. There are 
opinions we dislike or even detest ; but they arc his 
own opinions He never ^cs lus facts , and if his 
facts do not always lead him to the truth, he is there 
m common case with the rest of human kind It is 
not possililc to say in wbicli talcs the normal genius 
of Mr Kiphng is most obvious ; there are too many 
which are so completely satisfying that tliey could 
not be altered without damage ‘ Tlie Finest Story 
in the World * is perhaps one in wliicli may be seen 
at theic highest the many and various aspects of his 
talent , but a cntic would choose something less 
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ambitious if he w&hcd to e’«patute on the direct 
forct, of Mr. Kipling’s genius. Wonderful as are 
Many In^enlions and Life s Handicap , I am not sure 
that it IS not m The Day's Work that one can fmd 
the stories -which display at its height the normal 
Kiphng ‘ William the Conqueror ’ and ‘ The Tomb 
of his \ncestOTS ’ have a mature mastery \sliich it is 
diilicult to match If \\c add to these ‘Without 
Benefit of Clergy ’ from ii/t's Handicap, ‘ An Habi- 
tation Enforced ’ from Jelwns and J?£af/;o;)s, wc 
have then, I think, the talcs by -which an anthologist 
^\ould represent Iviplmg's gift at its most cliaracter- 
istic Xhe end of * -kn Habitation Enforced * CKpresscs 
perfectly tlie conlhct in Mr. Kiphng’s own tempera- 
ment, the ache for the old und traditional, the passion 
for the quick and the new 

4. few months later tho three of them nero donn it tho 
brook in Gale -tnstoy woods to consider tlio rebuilding of a 
footbridge earned a^ay by spring floods George Laahsuar 
^v anted all the bluebells on God’s earth that day to eat, and 
feophic adored him in a voice like to the cooing of a do\o , 
so business was delayed 

* Hero’s the place,’ «aid his father at last among the water 
forget-nie nots ' But -whero the di.uco aro the larth poles, 
Cloke ? I told you to lla^o them down hero ready ’ 

‘ TVo 11 get ’em down 1 / you 'tay so,’ Gloko answered, w ith 
a thrust of the underlip they both knew 

‘ But I did say so What on earth have jou brought that 
fimler tug hero for ’ We aitn’t building a railway bridge 
Why, in. America, half a dozen two by four bits ivould bo 
ample ’ 

‘ I don t kno-w nothin’ about tbal^’said Cloke ‘ An’ I’ve 
nothin’ to soy agiinjfc larch— 1 / you irant to make a temp’r^ 
job of it I am fc cri„ to tell you what isn’t so, sir , an’ you 
can’t say I ever come crcepin.' up on you, or trym' to lead 
you farther in than you set out ’ 
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A y«r George »oaU tive (Uac«l with inpaticuce. 
Xow he scraped a Lttie nud ofl his cU gaiters «th hu 4pyd, 
and waited. ^ 

* AD I aay that jcm caa pat cp larch and HJihe » 17 
job ot It. aad by the time the jouog tnaster’a mained it U 
hart to be done again. i»ow, Frt brooght down a tcniJa 
af ta sweet an by-eight oak tiabeis m waVe ever drawed. 
Toapot*eaiuiaii’il’»o2yiWEii»dforgt»da]i’aIL T’other 
wiy — 1 don't say it ain’t tight, I’xa only jast aayin* what 
1 think— bat t’other way, he’ll no sooner bo mamed than 
we’Q ’are it oH to do again. You'rt no call to regard my 
woidi, hot yoa can i get ont of tidj 

' Ko.’ aaid George alter s pwase . ' I’re been irthupg that 
for some timn Make it oak then , ww can’t get out d it.* 

ThCB thicse tUn othnE lupUng. among Uus 

great artists of ention and imaginatioa ne^xr &ccm 
aware of that other kingdom la whidi they are not 
masters. There u no hint in Dumas or 10 Rubens 
of a desire for anj other wrrwld than that which they 
can control and so magmficc&lly present. They arc 
Content that their art should be perfect* unheeding 
apparently the truth that perfection' is something 
less as irell as something more ttum buman Others 
— Chaucer is a notable instance — by sheer stjle carry 
us into that other oounliy. Browning reached it in 
some poems by a power of Qinpathy as strong and 
more usual than the creative imngmation of Heats 
or of Shelley. In his way, though one would cot 
put him on a lei el with those poets, a similar ev ent 
orercomes ilr. Kiplmg If I may misapply tic last 
senteoce of * The Brushwood Boy *, it will stand as 
Mr. iLipling’s questicn to himself as he records the 
spectacle of life * But — what shall 1 do when I see 
you la the Jiglit?* His question to himself la, 
* ^^'hat shal l 1 do when I see jou in my dreams, in 
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the night ? * Very early the ptohlem iiauntcci him, 
often in grim and uncomfortable forms that resulted 
in stones of horror imequalled outside Poe, but often, 
especially m his later work, in stones of beautj and 
longing and a tender reierence which are not the 
less lonely for his boyishness of spirit. A great 
journalist, luplmg knons that there arc countries 
the journalist cannot enter — tliat is the last lesson 
of joarnalism and is \cry rarely learnt , and so, 
IV hen he is taken there by his spirit of Io\c and 
curioaity, he abandons the journaJist’s method, even 
if he sometimes keepa the manuer. He has stated 
Ins ovTii ittitude in a poem which is unfoirly neglected 
by those who acclaim bun os a party verse-maker 
and a defender of the West against t)ic East Long 
before, m a bnef cliapter heading in The NaulahKa, 
he had shoivn that he had, above most men, ‘ two 
diCTuient sid^s to his head*. It was no ignorant 
npplaudcr of the Sahib who wrote the damaging 
quatrain : 

!kow, it IS nob good for tho Chrutjan’» health to huslle tho 
Aryan htown, 

For tho Christiau riles, and the iirjaQ oanlce, and ho vreareth 
the Chn-tian down, 

And tho end of tho fight is a tombstone white, with the name 
of the late deceased. 

And the epitaph drear . ‘ A fool hes here who tried to hosllo 
tno East ’ 

And it is the same spirit which is ah\e m that 
challenguig lyric ‘ The Pamci’ Siege ’, of which I 
quote the hist verse . 

I’d not giv e way for an Emperor, 

I’d hold my road for a King — 
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To tJiB Tnple Crown I would not bow down— 

But this Ls » different thing 
rU not fight with th» Powers of th© Air, 

Sentiy, pass him through t 
Drawbridge let fall, *tis lb© Lord ol xu all. 

The Dreamer vhoe© dreams com© true 1 

It IS that Kiplmg who wrote a fevy poems of 
exquisite loveliness, certain stories of the bejood, 
and those strange tal« of a further reality which 
force us to reconsider a clnssificatioa which puls 
Kiphng with those anthois for whom the Nisible 
world and its inhabitants roost supremely exist. 

* The Srushwood Boy \ ‘ The Aliiacle of Punin 
Bhagat \ most of * Kim% * ^Alreless * In the Same 
Boat *, * The Finest Story in the World \ and ‘ They * 
—all these stones take me, at least, into the fourth 
dimension , so does most of the two Jungle Boeii, 
and at least one of Mr Kiphsg^s stupendous comedies 

* The Village that Voted the tiailli was Flat *, though 
it has in it a rather detestable taint of cruelty, la 
comedy of a kmd which has not been written since 
Dickens. It has obvious allmities with that side of 
Mr Wells’ gemua which gaie us irrpps and 2If^PoUtfi 
it might be compared to some of Mr. Bennett’s 
fantastic effects, but it has an uneartbhncss, a proper 
Aristophamc, Rabelaisian quality which we cannot 
find m any other modern author, and hardly again 
m ^£r Kiphag But of all the stones of his in which 
be opens a door rather than shows a \ lew from the 
xnndow, one of the most afTccting and one of the 
most neglected is to be found in his last ^olume 
D(i^\ia and Credits There is not a little of Mr. 
Ivipling's work which shows how well acquainted he 
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IS 'With the meu and manners of past time. In 
RciLards and Fairies^ m Puch oj FooK's Hill, I feel, 
not tint he h-is read about the remote da>s of the 
Roman occupation, nor of the daja of Elizabeth, but 
that he has been there and cornea back to tell us of 
them. So m ‘ The Eje of Vbah ’ he uTites 'uith an 
ease ■nluch Jfiss Waddell might caN'j of the lore and 
the science of the Middle Ages He is a supreme 
interncirer, for he asks lus que-,tions ivith that dtgrec 
of sympathetic imagination wtuch makes an ansiscr 
inevitabli right Vnd this gift, uluch in his joutli 
he applied chiefly to the men and iiomen of to-day, 
he has in later da>s e\erciscd on the men and women 
of the past In ' The E\c of .Ulah ’ the talk of the 
inonks about medicine and science and art has a 
tang that brings the men back to their cloi!»ters j 
and the final speech of the Abbot has, m brief, 
the same wry wisdom which 3Ir Shaw found in 
the mediac\al scholastics who condemned St. Joan. 
In the same terms, for the same reason, the 
Abbot smashes the microscope and pronounces it 
idolatry . 


He unscrewed the metal cylinder, laid it oq the table, and 
■With the dagger's hilt smashed some crystal to sparLluig dust, 
which ho swept into a reoeped hand and cast behind the- 
hearth. ‘It would seem ’ he aoid, ‘the choice lies butwceii 
tVi o sms To deny the ■« orld a Light which la under our hand, 
or to enljjjhten the world before her time What you haro 
seen, I saw long since among the physicians of Cairo And 
I know what doctrine they drew from it fl\st thou dreamed, 
Ihoinas I I abo — with fuller knowledge But this birth, 
my sons, is untimely It will bo but tho mother of moro 
death, more torture, more division, and greater darkness in 
this dart ige Therefore, I, uho knoi* both my world and 
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tho Clinicli, take tWa Chmcs on my comaence. Go I II m 
finisbeda' 

H® thrust th® voodca part of tho compasa d®®p imoBg 
the beech logs till "vaA homed. 

But it IS not this story which is the gem of that 
last \oiume Ihe pncoacy rests with ‘the tale of 
101 D’ called ‘On the Gate*. It is a tale of the 
miasion of heaven by tbo$e who fell on the field of 
battle All the characters are supernatural beingSy 
or the souls of the great dead now in paradise* or the 
souls of the recently slain 1 Vnow no modern story 
in any language, not e\en m Russian, in which 
sacred and deeply mosm^ things are handled at once 
with such danag and such re\crcnoe 1 know no 
story m which ilr. lupling*« deep, underlying pity, 
so often obscured by his cte%emcss of manner, is so 
well employed The guardians of the gate are over- 
worked and call in others to help against the aagds 
of the pit who strit e for the souls of the dead at Uie 
% ery bar of hea\ en The extra pickets include Joan 
of Arc, Charles Bradfaugh, John Bunj-an, John 
Calvin, Judas Iscariot and WilLani Shakespeare* 
Oiil> a long quotation can do justice to the force 
and Msion of the great scene of struggle : 

Mcaoitime, a miken>ejed Soots officer, utUrly lost to the 
not dtowul, VSA being buttoa boled by a person of rererend 
arpcct wbo explained to him that^ hy tha Vigwr of- bia own 
ancestral creed, act oijj was tbe Highlander urerocably 
damned, but that hu damnation bad been predetennmed 
before Earth irai made 

*It'* unanswerable — unanswerable,' said the young 
man sorrowfully * I’ll be with ye,' He was moTing o3, 
when a smaTli.^ figure mteipoeed, not without dignity. 
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‘ Monsieur,’ it said, ‘ lyould it Ikj of any comfort to you 
to know that I am— I "was — John Calyin ’ ’ At this the 
reierend one cuiscd and mrMe bko the lost Sonl he was, 
while the HighLitidet turned to discuss with Calvin, pacing 
towards Tho Gate, some alterations m the fabric of a work 
oi fiction called the JnstUutio 

Others were not so easily held A certain Woman, with 
loosened hair, hare arm^ lladung eyes, and dancing feet, 
shepherded her knot of wavercra, hoarse and exhausted 
When the taunt broke ont against her from the opposing 
lino ‘ Tell ’em what you were > TcU 'cm if you dare ' ' 
sho answered anflinchingly, aa did Judas, who nornung 
through the crowd hkc an Armeniaji carpet-vendor, peddled 
ins shame aloud that it might give strength to others 
Yes ’ ho would cry, * I am everything they say hat if 
Pm hero it must he a mortal cert for you gents This way, 
please ‘Many mansions, genUemen ’ Go ood bJlete ‘ Pon’fc 
yem notion these low people, Sar Pices kec]> hope, gentle 
men ' * 

When there wore cases that cned to him from the ground 
—poor ftoub who coulu not stick it but had found their way 
oat with a rifle and a boot lace — he would tell them of his 
own end, till he made them contemptuous enough to n*© up 
and curse him Here St Luke’s imperturbable bedside 
manner backed and stteuglhenvd the others almost too 
oriental flux of words 

la this fashion and step by vlep, all the days Convoy 
wtro piloted past that danger point wUero the Lower Estab 
Iishmeut arc, for reasons not given us allowed to ply their 
trade The pickets dropped to tho rear, relaxed, and com 
pared notes 

I suppose the coat entioaiUy orthodox may be 
disturbed at 3Ir IvjpliDg’s vision of the other iiorld , 
It IS not the mjdhology of the 3Itddle Agei, for here 
Judas IS out of hell and ivilh a bold rttorn to the 
eschatology of Origen and the tarher Christian 
tradition, there is hope for the ‘Xower EXtabhsh- 
ment I shall not bo surpriiied if m the years to 
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come this story may not be one of the greatest 
influences towarils populannng the modern idea of 
the meaning of eternity, "nie eternity of licU is not 
a matter of duration but of intensity , bell can be 
entered in this life* and its pains are otcmal-^that 
IS, they ba\e the same blazing quality of reality as 
the happiness of heaven Hiey touch all that is 
permanent am] indestructible m the soul of man 
And, just because they do that, they cannot be 
e%crlasting unless and except any soul insists for t^cz 
in remaining obdurate to all the pkadmgs of God 
'uithin and without *On the Gate* has a wider 
scope, a deeper beauty than any one of Mr* Kipling's 
stones of the other uorld, and in it he justilles all 
hia proMous essa)*s, whether in prose or >erse, to 
snatch for a moment the \cil from actual things and 
show to us the reality that alone supports and 
informs them 
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\L^IOST any house that has any books lias one. 
-tJLOften it looks more hke a box of chocolates 
than a book , and when one opens it one does it 
rapidly, blinking at the ma7c of dieadful print 
Other copies ate legibly punted, but so heavy and 
cumbrous that the volume is more often used as an 
addition to a piano stool tlian as an aid to an amusing 
evening I am not sure that to connect this volume 
with the idea of amusement is not, m some houses, 
regarded as rather profane The book is always 
referred to as ‘ Shakespeare ’ Ihat is, is it not, the 
final glory of an author ? \Vc talk of other great 
men’s books by the boolcs’ titles — VamUj rair^ The 
CanterhUTii Tales, The Faenc Qiecn, Don Quuote, or 
Don Juan But no constructor of sentences to be 
rendered into foreign languages would hesitate to 
write ‘ “SViU you kindly give me a Homer, a Euclid, 
a Shakespeare, a Bradshaw ? * The autlior and lus 
■writings are one and indivisible Are they read "i 
Am I alone m England in having tlie courage, or the 
impudence, to admit that tliere are plays of Shakes- 
peare’s I have never read through ? And may never 
read tiirough ‘ A Comedy of Errors ’ is one , and 
I have found myself bogged m the tliree parts of 
* B.'tsay ^rt’ X fcwvd ■at sw-d. 

that the highbrows did not recognize how much 
rubble and brickbats there were la many of Shakes- 
peare’s plays , and though we may believe that, as 
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the critjca tell us, oUier hands deposited a good deal 
of the rubWe--stiiI, there it is 

Frantly, I do not bcbc^e that half the people 
Mho own * Sliakespeare * c\ct dream of reading him 
They dust him They admire him. They say if 
(juestioDcd * Oo— Shakespeare — Oo^-he's diUercnt*! 
They wouldn’t be Tiithout him any more than they 
would be without eurtains in the windows or an 
clhcienl pluinhing s) stem— but they don’t read him. 

A great many of them can’t. They find his 
language old-fasluonedt his ranting bombast mere 
fury and wind, his humour coarse and rustic, his 
plulosophy cither too easy or too obscure, lus people 
coafusing and confused, li^ stones incredible, and 
lus attitude to hCc excessively morbid and unpleasant. 
Now they are taught to regard these traits as bad 
in modern hteratuie The Lord Chamberlain, in lus 
wisdom, recently refused to hccnoe a play of illr. 
Eugene O'Kcill's because there is m Jt a suggestion 
of incest .Wliat would that oHicial do if * Hamlet * 
came up for judgment ? II 3Ir Xocl Coward wrote 
^Measure for Measure ’ what a fuss tlicre would be 
about Claudio's decadence and tiie brutal sensuality 
of iVjagelo J If Mr D H. LawTeace dared write 
anything as violently oversexed as ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’, or as madly unreasonable as * Othello’, 
how he would be scolded I And so people who don t 
hie morbid subjects or unpleasant people simply 
can’t and don’t read Shakespeare. At least I suppose 
they don’t , because they never hint in their con- 
versation that they find aaytliing unpleasant in the 
works of our greatest dramatist, aad surdv Ih? 
unpleasantness leaps to the cje. 
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There is another possible CNplanation. Can it be 
that some people read Shakespeare as others read 
the Holy Bible ? Read the plays •with a superstitious 
rG\ereu,cej accept them as a mere traditional fetish, 
something which has passed beyond the need of 
being understood and can be read by rote ^ For 
such readers the passion and horror of ‘ Othello ’ or 
‘ Jtaebeth dimmed by a sbghtty obsolete language 
and decorated by sublime poetry, ha\e no actual 
meaiung, no immediate significance They can read 
the terrible and immortal things 'witliout paying the 
slightest attention to the reality that is illustrated, 
just as tliey can say, ‘ He bath put donm the mighty 
from their seat , and hath exalted the humble and 
meek , He hath filled the hungry ■with good things . 
and the rich He hath sent empty away,’ without 
paying any particular lieed to wiut those \\ ords mean 
Shakespeare Juts become for such people a figure 
in a stained glass window, unreal, unsubstantial, 
harmless In these litter jears we have seen many 
attempts to strike Shakespeare the man out of his 
ivindow Jlr Frank Harris tried, but nc\er per- 
suaded me that Shakespeare ivas so like Mr Frink 
Harris as that eccentric and able critic believed 
Other gentlemen, whom I need not name, are so 
disgusted -v^ith Shakespeare that they are busy trjnng 
to substitute anj one else — Bacon, the Earl of Oxford 
(minus iVsquith), Raleigh, and, for all I know, 
Gassendi, Roger Bacon, Luther, and Pope Uexander 
VI. But, after ail, Shakespeare the poet and drama- 
tist IS far more important than Shakespeare tlie lUdH. 
I do not much care ivhether we learn the truth about 
Shakespeare’s private life , but I do care if people 
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go on wasting money and tunc m the adulalioa of 
a * Sliakcspcare * whose literary value a scarcely 
more than that of an aspidistra 
Por an mtcUificnt reading of Shakespeare’s plan’s 
most of U 5 need a good critical edition, some know- 
ledge of nizabcthan Ulcraturc and life, some idea, 
that iSt of the influences which tuadc the plav s what 
they ore Now there arc good books atx)ut Shakes- 
pcorc's plan’s, and excellent editions. There is that 
edited by • Q’ and Mr, Dover tSilson , there is the 
adimrable * itxdcn * ; there u the niDCumcntat 
Vanonim. AU editors are human, and there ore 
lopscs and gaps in most editions of the classics ; we 
are now getting a bttle bolder with our handling of 
the great, and Mr, G B» Harrison and hlr> F> IL 
Pritcha, m their Xew Reader’s Shakespeare, have 
made another effort to popuUnze the pUj-s. The 
editors have disregarded the usiul scene headings 
and stage directions (mostly the work of editors in 
the age of Queen ^Vnne), and liavc 'given a setting 
to the plan's in the manner of the greatest modem 
dramatists This is a bold and ambiguous chum, 
Che only modern dramatist mentioned b^ the editors 
IS 3Ir Show, who favours the extremely full end 
eicplanatoiy stage directioo# He w not alone in t>n* , 
but there arc many modem dramatists who favnur 
far bnefer directions, Ibsen, Tchekov, Tolstoj, are 
all comparatively old fashioned , Dome turns his 
pla) s into stones with dialogue, and insinuates rather 
than expounds. Pirandello and Eugene O’NtiU 
follow Mr, Shaw at a distance and with a difTercnce, 
It IS obviously legitimate for an editor of Sliakcspearc's 
works to disregard the old directions if he will ; and 
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something might be gamed if a man of genius TVTote 
into Shakespeare’s plays directions so full tliat ‘ the 
reader has a full and vi\id idea of the characters 
who are about to speak before he begins to read the 
play That, ilr Harrison says, is what he has tncd 
to do ; but I am afraid I should ne\ cr ha\ e guessed 
it from his edition of ‘ Henry V ’ and ‘ Twelfth 
Night Take, for instance, the opening of ‘ Henry 
V The first act begins with a discussion between 
the Bishop of Ely and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Jfr. Harrison wTites a note that tells us what they 
are discussing — which is sufficiently obvious from the 
text — but he tells us nothing about the prelates, not 
even their names. It may be said that these are 
minor characters. Well, turn to the first appearance 
of Henry V, a cliaracter of great unportauce All we 
get IS this : 

Henry V, now la the prime of manhood, is £c%tcd m council 
tPith lua ciuef nobles, Gloucester, Bedford, Eietcr, Warwick 
and Weatidorland Ho is anxious for war with France, for 
his title to tlio throne is insecure, and he hopes, by repeating 
tho triumphs of his great grandfather, Edward Ht, to divert 
the attention of his subjects 

‘ The Modern Method ’ may, as Mr. Ilarrison claims, 

' give the reader a full and vivid idea of the char- 
acter but it IS plain that this note gives no idea 
Af -StisLiy' yis hhaKMvter At aU , and nxn Juft to 
gather it, as of old, from Ins great speech to the 
French ambassadors. Again, when one of the best- 
concen ed persons in tlie play comes on — ^l^uellen — 
all Mr. Harrison has to say is, * He is a v cry valiant 
Welshman of great expraience in the wars, a keen 
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tlucipbn:inan*^ ojiJ a nughty figlitcf, Wdili, liew- 
c^er, Ixing Jiii luUie longur, lie has fcomc little 
diniculty wiUi Englah ♦peccJi.* Tlic lait fart is 
evident from Pluell^n** first long speedy which olio 
proven him a maa ot cxpcncnoc ; and lu« Jcjirc toe 
(liscipIiDC u plain from hit first action and first words 
when he urges on Pistol and Njto. Sir. Hamson'i 
claim seemed cten odder when I esaxmmed ‘Twelfth 
Js ight *. Tliat play oi»ens, as e\ cty schoolboy know 
with Orsina's meUnclioly speech * * If itiusic be the 
food of lo%e, play on.* Now it might be useful— 
ccrUun1> it would be to the anuitm actor or reader 
—to be pten some idea of Omno'g dianictcr. Is 
he a SeoUtncnUlistT Idealist t linapoath'c T 
Passionate ^ An Idler T Mr. Ilamaon UUs m 
nothing except tiiat ' since he first saw the Countess 
Ohna he lias been brooding on thoughts of lose** 
a remark wluch docs not distinguish him greatly 
from aD> oUicrinaa smtUco suJJenl) with the loccly 
pain of lo\c at first sight, ^Ir. lIanisoa*s failure is 
not altogether to he deplored. Indeed, success was 
iiardly possible , for, if he had gi% rn us swift, acute 
hltle ctclungs of the pnnapa] personages, most lev cts 
of Shakespeare weald ha>e insisted Uint to moke 
such Ukcnc&scs was really on outrage. There is an 
excuse for making a photograph of The Lasl dudgmeni 
or Lot JfcntJiai, to gi\c those wlio may never be 
able to see the ongmaLs some taint idea of the power 
and beauty of the paintings j but this i* a needless 
process with btuature. Nor can jou make Shakes- 
peare more popubr or more inleliigihle L> attempting 
to siinpbfy bun- The grcalaesa ' of hun largely 
consists ID the fact Uiat it is possible for eruflUy 
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intLlLgent people to ha\e entirely discrepant 
about the characters m the plaj-s. We diicuss and 
quarrel o\cr Henry V, or Falstaff, or Hamlet, or 
Claudio, as we quarrel o\er the people we meet m 
the world. There perhaps lies the explanation of 
why some people will not — can not — read ShaLea- 
peare. A book to them is always something luireal, 
an escape from life ; and they cannot hear books 
^\Iuch, if thej axe understood at all, make actual life 
and actual people seem pale and unlikeh . And along 
these hnes may persuade the more courageous 
people to abandon aspidistra ‘ Shakespeare ’ and read 
the plaj’s as they nught read a modern book, or e^en 
a newspaper. ..Vnd, if they have a dilBculty then m 
getting absorbed in the people and incidents of 
Shakespeare’s universe, there is one chance left to 
them; Stop reading and go to the Old Vic. In a 
msstenous sentence in the introduction I\Ir. Harrison 
sajs tliat, iifter the publicalion of the First Poho, 
‘ the plaj s became literature I’ra afraid they nearly 

did. It is the glory of Sliss Bay lis that she has show n 
London that, m spite of this grisly accident, they did 
not cease to be plays. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

I lLiVi: not often Lid for unjUun^ at Oinitie^i- 
1 hast wasted a&d cniojoi, cnjQ>cd luid paid fer, 
a gooJ niony hours— more than 1 &h<mJd Lie to 
count— at bolhebya and JlwJgsoo’s, these two 
renowned maxla where gtai-e bookrfUera nod away 
hundreds of pounds m an nnemooru There u a 
great Ca&anatioQ in tUae ai^ion roonu. One thing 
that especially £ji&cmatca roe u the Lour at vrlucU 
auctions begin. have in our hfc a gout many 
strange sujvii-als of amore streniious or more Iciiurtly 
post, a past wliidi, by mcr*Jy being ddTertnt» appear* 
bnghtcr and Ie»s prosaic than our present. Tliere 
are the buttons at the back of our Uil-cuaU. TItm 
arc the stnng* on the hats of babops. There were* 
until a while ago, the rosette on the haU of dn\ cr* 
of pn^'ute coTTUges There ore our lasutory hosins 
—still mostly hoed at a height which moiniis one 
that gentlemen U 2 >cd to sit at the basin, and hate 
their tsashing done by a saJeL Thu may, for ajl I 
know, still sursise among those who keep s-alcU^ 
But few suTMTols fgree oo us the difTercoce bctwecii 
cur ancestors* habit* and our own as docs the hour 
at which sales by auction begin. They almost 
u^aiiably begin at one — ^ the hour, that is, when 
most Londoners arc siting down to luncheon. It 
must be long jeors suice the frequenters of auction- 
rooms dined at fi\e, or so, after a luncheon at elotn, 
or aflei no limchcoD at all , but, in spiie of its 
incon>ciuencc to those who follow the ordjuuy rule 
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of tlie njeal-tablc, our auctioneers stjll mount tJic 
rostrum at one. I ha\e noticed, occasionally, a 
polite ■wiping of the moustache by some occupants 
of that seat of honour ; but I am sure that this only 
betokens the pre\nouii consumption of a slight liquid 
refreshment. 

I think it •nas the awkward hour of beginning 
which was, responsible for the fact that I was once 
left at Christie's the owner of a pictiure I had no 
intention of buying, and did not desire to possess. 
The picture was owned by an American friend of 
muie, who had u on it m one of the lotteries winch 
are (or ■were) allowed by our laiv. She wanted to 
sell it, and I ad\ised her to send it to Christie’s. It 
was a fair, but not an extremely good, example of 
the ■work of an admirable modern water-colour 
painter. It itjs placed m a miscellaneous sale , and 
it was number one. Xuniber one is not a good 
number, and my friend w.is horrified to bear the hour 
at winch the sale began. Still she hoped for the 
best. The artist was \ery well known, and the 
picture had been valued by lum at twenty gume.is. 
A reaciwe of eleven pounds did not seem e^xce&si^e ; 
and her friends said tliey' would come in and encourage 
bidding by running up the price. Alas ' they 
reckoned without that fatal hour At one o’clock I 
was the only person who was present to support her. 
The bidding was started at a fairly low price, and 
raised gradually by bids of lia!f a guinea. Wien it 
reached se\en I mtmened, and we went up to ten. 
No one seemed \ ery anxious to buy that water-colour 
I waited a moment, I said ‘ and a half’ (you ne\ er 
waste words, at a sale). To my horror the hammer 
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rJI Those of ray rcadcis nho arc qiucJi at orjth- 
jnctic toU ha\e roaUzcd "nhat had happened It had 
De\ cr occurred to me that ftnj one would be ignorant 
of the fact that bidding at Christie’s is done m 
guineas I had not said, * Put on a resenc of eleven 
guineas ’ I had with that fatal economy of words, 
said ‘eleven *, and niy fnend had put on a rcsene 
of eleven poiuids. Tea and a half guineas, gentle 
leader — ^aeed 1 work out the sum ? Ilarely has 
sixpence caused more unexpected trouble ily friend 
bad to pay the higher rate of commission, and vros 
left with her picture; and 1, who had done my 
bidding, I flattered mjself, with a proper profession- 
alism, looked rather an ass And all this was tho 
result of the hour at whidi auctions begin, and our 
Kjighsh habit of clmgii:^ to another sunival, the 
guinea, a coin wluch is not minted aD> longer and 
whose continued conventional existence enrages 
foreigners more than all our other eccentricities m 
the monetary system 

Vet without the guinea — though there sccni to be 
occasional lapses from that — nod without the sacred 
hour, our auctions would sot be the traditional, 
splendid things they are How splendid, wrliat a 
record of adventure and daring, of great gams and 
not trilling losses, can be seen from ^Ir. II C Manllicr's 
fascinating volume on one of the most famous of 
auctioneering firms, Christie’s The original Christie 
was the son of on Ccghslunan and a Scotchw oinan, 
and on his mother’s side connected vrjth the Clan 
SlacDonald The firm goes back to the jear 1700 ; 
and la the beginning Jlr Christie sold other things 
than pictures 
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Iho cont^Mits of tbfi five iUya^ cataloguo read amtisiogly 
to «5, although njany of tho items Trere probably such as 
would make our present-day antniue dealers lick their bps 
with cavy at the prices fetched ‘Mother o pearl Pish and 
Counters * figure repeatedly, as might bo eipceted in that 
gaming age OncnUl chi:^ frequently described as ‘ Blue 
J apan ’ and sometimes aa * J»aokcea afro plays m important 
part But whatj wo wonder, ato ‘a fine largo indio Lauda 
zeer ‘ two liattycHoaks ’, or ‘ a bird m a jessamy tree and 
a neat of young and four figures ’ ? Xnd who was ‘ Porter ’ 
who for £3 ISs fid bought Sit fraae btoirton Popo and 
Handel m bronze finely repair’d by the Uto ingcmoua Mr 
Itobiliao’? /njcnioue appears in tho catalogues of that 
time, to ha^o been a word to conjure with Ori the 0th of 
April 1767, ‘ at tho Great Auction Room in Pallmall Mr 
Cifcstio dr3poj(.(i of tie HoascioW Furniture and other 
Valuiblo Effects of ‘Tho I^to ingcoious Capt Orsbridge 
■kutlior of tho TitcIvo Capital Pnnu in tho Expeditions and 
taking of tho ZTeianrid , a sale which included sorcral sets 
of tho said pnnt4 


Christio also sold horscs, coffins, barrel organs, pjgs 
nnd poultry , loads of meadow Iia> , and m the im>t 
lot sold was * Si\ breakfast basons and phtes ’ 

In spite, howexcr, of these uarl> adxenture^ into 
regions now left to other firms, Christie 6 is uialienibly 
nsiociated in the public mind witli the salt of objects 
ot art, and tspeeiallj of pieturt*. Other auctioneers 
of course, self picturca, and there arc eminent firms 
among them , but I suppose ali o^ er the w orld 
CImstie s IS better known than anj other auttioncer 
of picture^ e\ccpt, perhaps, the Hotel Drouot The 
reason for tius reputation may be found w rltten large 
in Mr "Manllitr a p^^oi* He take* the le ider 
through all the greit sale* which hue occurred at 
Cliriitie's , he lias on c\cellent cliaptur on the history 
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of the Him, nnJ a concluding one on the cbAUge of 
mH^cs jn pictures. 

Apart from the people 'ttlio know ’wlat Ihej hkc, 
nod buy it • from 11 m mucli uiuilcr number who 
know good thingSi and buy Uiein when they can 
OfTord to» there has ahrnya been a small da&s of 
people nho buy works of art os on investment. It 
u a dangerous os well m a fascinating occupation. 
Some mem hke the late Hugh Lanc^ have apparently 
an unemng e>e for monetary as well as for artuLie 
value t others get mto a position where they can 
make the v-alue of the pictures . others ore juit born 
unlucky or indulge in a natural bad taste. Perhaps 
tbc moat fatal errors, exemphhed m ^fr. ^fanliicr's 
chapter on these changes^ is to buy not pictures but 
n man*s name ^^lth old masters this may be safe. 
There ore so few pictures of Botticelli, of Von E) ck« 
of many other painters, Uuil any picture which can 
reasonably be ascribed Co them is sure to be valuable. 
’VMictt we come to modem times It u diUcrcnt. To 
buy a picture, for instance, by 31ilhus, siuiply because 
it was by Millais, was a fatal error : for he was a 
prolific and most unequal painter. A good many 
people have already found this out , and it is cvidcni 
that the same thing wJl happen with Sargent's 
pictures, which fetched absurdly high prices at the 
recent sale. One instance will show how rapid the 
decline may be Millais' • Just Awoke * 

la 1&73 fetebed £1417 In 1&09. whea the general dechn* 
beg*a Ui HiQW itjielt, tl droppej to £410 , lO 1918 to £1S7 , 
■Ddia 2923 eo£lM Kh. 

This drop is really far worse than it appears , for 
it must not lie forgotten, in a calculation of this kind, 
CO 
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that £100 to day is bardy the cqm\alent of £50 
in 187J 

Still, the clnnccs of the market ^vlll ne\er dash 
the courage of the real collector, uhatc%cr his motive 
for collecting, so long as the auction room exists 
Tliere is a kind of hypnosis m the very atmosphere 
of an auction I Ime been to small country auctions 
and watched women, otherwise shrewd, give for old 
bedsteads, kitchen utensils, and other things more 
than thc^ would have to pay for the same articles 
in the shops of the market town People become 
intoxicated by the surroundings, the other bidders, 
the auctioneer, the curious sense that at any moment 
you may get a bargain— v chest of drawers with t. 
secret draw cr, an old Bible with hundreds of notes 
hidden somewhere in it Hopes of this kind may 
seem very far from the pohte, silent, rather bored 
expectations of the frequenters of the great auction 
rooms, but at bottom Christies as they sell old 
mosten, or suits of armour or priceless cluna, are 
really rely mg on the same instincts, the same mochfitd, 
transmuted passion for the chase which made tlie 
farmers’ wives of Dorset pay too highly for their 
bedsteads and their mattresses 
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O XCI3 the kUcheamid of hlcraturc^ tiic ooxtl 
has grown in Impoitanccr the noicii$t m u.!/- 
importancc, until, tor a gtcat many supposedly 
educated people, ‘Uk>U* jnean ‘aoieij*. Tlrtwe 
simple and rgrcgioui folk who ask, * Are jou food 
of reading ? * on in<\uiry arc generally found to mean, 
*Do jou frequent the oosel sltehcs of Coots, the 
Dash ChcniisUT* Those oilier*, c\cn simpler and 
more engaging, who assevemlc Uicir own pas&ion for 
reading, * J’m a great rt^Jer *, cr,*ldj hke good ’* 
books*, imanably mean that in thrir less busy 
mometiU lbc> occupy on hour or two, while tUe> arc 
tulf asleep, or «i Uing la a suburban Irain, m rradrag 
a nosel TI«c franker of tlus class do not, in justice 
be it said, confuse tbcir liabitual \ice W'lth anjihing 
so remote sa a U*tc for literature or on interest in 
art. Many of them would be asLomed to be found 
reading * on old book*— a term wbimAically used to 
denote a i} 0 \el published ux loonlhs before. It ts 
admitted, that is, that reading is on a pax with any 
other idiotic fashion, of whicli the stock Uefence, and 
for men of sense the suiBaeni condemnation, u the 
sacred formula, *r\ery one is Kcaring it% There 
has, it is true, been a slight indication lately that the 
fashion is changing m ctrloin circles the essay is 
being worn. Not, of course, the long, flounced, 
hcaii’y article, which was in great demand in Yictonan 
iia}'s, but a lighter, sbgbtcr, briefer a0au>-5lce%elcs5, 
rather low m cut, and allowing a perfectly cool 
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display of ankle and leg There is also a stiong 
tendency in a limited circle, to bring back the play 
These plajs axe iNorn c\en shorter than essays, and 
the cut IS loiter and higher jet In spite of these 
vagaries, hoi\ever, the chief hterarj style is still the 
novel , and it is still cut m such varied and contra 
dictorj manner tliat only on expert can recognize it 
as tiic same article Some novels arc ulsters, with 
wJiich often are supplied week end dressing cases, 
suit cises, umbrellas, golf clubs, lawn tennis rackets, 
portable tantaluses, luncheon and dimicr baskets, 
thermos flasks (with drinks ‘ hot ’ and ‘ cold ), 
tobacco, matches, face pov^dcr, lipsticks and a store 
catalogue Mr James Jojee gives us other utensils 
vrhich it IS needless to specifj Then there is quite 
a different kind of novel, so flimsy that it can hardly 
be worn — it is scarcely mote than a monocle (the 
Ronald Tirbanl,. runfess one is used in Haiti Havana, 
and a fur places in Ilalj), a ivlute ■naisteoat, a set 
of studs, % bathing costume or neat arrangement of 
leav es and flow ers (invented by "Mr de Vere Stacpoole, 
but, alas, never patented ) It is not to be wondered 
at that this confusion dismays and annoys many 
critics Some give the novel up altogether refuse to 
allow it as a form, dismiss it as a hold ail, a mere 
rag bag, a soiled linen basket, the contents of which 
arc often exposed m pubhc but never washed But 
this downright, drastic contempt mil not do Tlicre 
are too many great names, past and present, associ 
ated vnth the novel And after all the purely 
sceptical attitude which, when the European is 
confronted w ith the giraffe, mal cs lum declare, I 
do not believe it, is fundament dly irrational 
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TIictc 1 * n no\ cl ; if there -were not, ith> all this nge 
against it$ recent eurprmng di\ crgcncc* T K\en 
UDclef Its disguises, the modern noiel gtncrallj' gcU 
recognized. Tlie xery tone in whicli healed gentle- 
men exclaim xiolently, * 1 do not call it n nox cl,* 
impLcs that thej Inoxr it is a novel, and wi^i, oh, so 
anleotl^ , that it wasn^t and couldn t be. 

So there u nothing fur it but (aticnt inscstigation, 
eflorts to capture the exact note of the novel, to 
decide what it is vluch gives the name to Itodmds 
ilandom, Tnttrani Si*anJ>jt Tftt CioisliT dnJ lAc 
Jlcajthf The Poor Maa, ZuJaio tMaon, The Va- 
ptUtioncd lleoreni, Mn JJal/orcj/, Tie f)tfwi*G<)di, 
and *l Portratt of the strtiit or a Youn^ 3ian. To the 
inv csligatora comes a modem novelist, 31r* Hugh 
Walpule, vith his ilcde Lecture. 3Lr. Walpole is a 
good example of the tradiUonal novelist, though be is 
not unatTcctcd by certain modem opinions. He 
seems, to judge from one sentence in tins essay, to 
share the vulgar error that pv) cho-analj'vis has 
invented tlie craft of casuntr>* Some pluio>opbcrs~^ 
not all-^wUl be amusnJ at this strange sentiment* 
• the fjuLng away of all the older psjxhology for the 
new JDteiligrnce of p^cho-anolj'vis, and the rest*. 
Pay ilio-aDal>'M5, at any rate in its present condition 
and under itj present leader?, has about as much 
chance of aUccting pvycholog)* as astrology has of 
malong aAlrcnomy fide away TJiu, hewev cr, is by* 
the way dfr. Ha/pofc, if I may rctura. to the 
clothes sumle, has olimyx given us perfectly fitting', 
weU-tadored, Savilc How ^metils. Once or twice 
he has ordered the materul from abroad, but the 
Huuian stuff was transraognfled in the Koir, and. 
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diffttecl \ery little from one of our best tweeds 
He la not, hoivc\er, arrogantly traditional, though 
for himself he liKcs tlie more fashionable clothes m 
Bond Street, lie would never cut a friend or an 
acquaintmce through distress at their unco*i\ entioual 
g irb He has kindly things to say of "Mrs Woolf, of 
Lawrence, and, in an illuminating aside, reminds 
us that, odd as “Mr Jojte’s trousers are, Lawrence 
Sterne’s were a bit queer m shape. Traditionalist 
though he IS, Mr Malpolc does not display evtrava- 
gint horror at recent experiments and eccentricities 
he believes m the novel of the past, and hopes, at 
any r ite, timt it has a future 

Xo, the touo of the Cagiish novel is still proudly laainiamcd, 
oven though, with the crowd of novelists, it u often dilHcult 
for contcniporarics to sco tfaeir way Men and women will 
amv 0, and, mdicd, are probably with us now, w Iio w lil recover 
that largcnois of v uion, sincerity of spirit and crcvtivo power 
that the older men and women knew But ours is a dit&cult 
timo, not only is the art of tbo novel a hundred and dfty 
yean oldur than m tho days of Piclding, but also our modern 
life 19 mdnitcly faster, moro crowded, more tumultuous, moro 
restless than was his Art most havo its quiet hours, its 
moments of authenticity, its long reflections, its long trau* 
qmility after tbo fret of excited tvpenence 

There is, I tlunk, a good deal of nonsense m the 
passage. I do not beheve for a moment that ‘ Life ’ 
IS more crowded, or faster, or more tumultuous than 
it os m Fielding’s tune TJicre are more suptrficial 
djstracJjons for a laiger number of people , but 
these dbtractions do not quicken, fill or cause a 
tumult m anyone’s life They merely kiU thought, 
and deiden, not accelente, theuuotiona], intellectual 
anti spiritual forces iVgain, many raodorii comforts 
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mnVi. life less cxc4tiiig, ciaplicj and less ad\cnturous:, 
A jouraej% aa arrii al at an Inn— to tale two instances 
oulj— arc fjx less tUnlling than they wexe m the 
riotous da)"® of Tow Jones. IMiat ifr. tVaJpoIe 
means by * moments of authenticity ’ can be guessed 
at ; his imphcatJon Uiat it Is harder for an artist uf 
tonlay to llnd quiet u quite false. H depends, as it 
always did, on temperament and character. Thomas 
llardy, J M. Home, Samuel Butlcr> George Jloorc, 
among the older gcncraUop, Stella Bcason, lto:»e 
31acaulay, Sheila l£a>e-Simth, D. H. LawrcncCi 
James Stepberu, of a }’otmgcr, base had apparently 
no diOjcult^ in *hceping thcmsclics to themsches* 
wlicn Uiey felt they must. Ttie inability to do tins ii 
evidence, not of a greater restlessness m tlie age. but 
of n weaker power m the noxchst. 

If the novel dies, then, it snJl nut be, I tlunk, the 
fault of our lapse into a mure barbarian standard of 
culture , nor wdl it be due to some novchst’s infatua* 
tion for Uic antic gestures of ps^clio-aiuly&is This 
tatter reason for the novclisW dilbcultj is, bowcvcri 
morcsenous as Mr Walpole points out, the absence 
of 'some kind of belief in the vtiIuc of sometlung * is 
fatal to tlic ^\rts Stdl, Art would overcome a 
pinchbeck psychology wIuc2l denies pcr«>naLty, just 
as it overcotnes the grander philosophy of the Greek 
Fate and the Colvimst theology, just as Thomas 
Hardy overcame his recent philosophy by the power 
of a greater truth implicit in his v cry being. If tho 
novel dies, eddj mg away into a sliapelcss backvrater 
of observation and comment, op refined down to a 
dewpond of exquisite reflection, it will die because 
intelligent people tire of reading novcb .Utcr all, 
GO 
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that fate o\ercan3e an older and more magnificent 
form Uliere is the epic’ tVho would be bold 
enough to predict its resurrection ? \nd, if the form 
lised by Homer and Virgil and Dante can die, the 
form used by Tielding and Balzac and Thackeray 
niaj die too Tlie world may be mowng towards 
the broadcast anecdote, something at once snappy 
and simple The essiy and the play may dethrone 
the no^ el , and in i hundred years’ time it may seem 
as strange a taste to read novels as it would to day to 
read the sermons of eighteenth century di\'ine3 or 
"^Iiss Joanna CaiUie’s ‘ Plays on the Passions 
I cherish a different hope mjself I cannot help 
bche\ mg that suddenly the popular taste mil abandon 
those glided piles of rubbish wluch make dreadful the 
railway bookstalls, and then, while the few artists 
who ^TOte novels wiU no doubt continue to do so, 
yet the output will be so reduced that those readers 
who are accustomed to ‘dope’ will return to the 
greatest ao\cUsts of the past and, m the absorption 
of wholesome food, wiU gradually lose their appetite 
for wind and striw recover their mental health, and 
once more make fashionable that study of human 
nature which i-» the onl^ true purpose of the novel 
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I T 13 the doom of cJl great men to be made mto 
great Qgures *, but it is rare for o great man to 
make a great figure of Litnsclf Great men who ate 
also public men» Csrsari Xapoleoni Gregory VII, 
St Thomas of Canterbury, no doubt llientticalize 
themsehes — but unHiJlmgly, one imagines, and in a 
kind of weaiy obedience to the public’s passion for 
hero-worship Yet the "vety greatest men, c>cn m 
spectacular posilions, contmc to a>oid the appear- 
ance of the great figure. There is no touch of it m 
Abraham Linoola Artists ha\e no csnise, and 
rarely aoy desire, to be great figures Tlie normal 
man of letters, or painter, or musician is only too 
anxious to be treated as a human being j and the 
greater the artist, the simpler, as a rule, is the man 
I am sure Sir. Pne«:tley is right when he ascribes oui 
modern distaste for George Meredith to something 
incurably theatrical in lum, something that would 
not allow him to be simple, something wluch made 
biin pose, hold himself in an attitude. It was once a 
fashion to compare Meredith with Browning— a 
foolish fashion Broirumg was a singularly unas- 
suenmg, ordinary man , his obscurity of st>lc, when 
he IS obscure, belongs entirely to the poet. It is no 
pose of the person Meredith’s obscunly is like a 
cloak 01 a necktie — worn to impress llis abominable 
phraseology comes not from any obscurity of mind, 
but from a disdain of simple speech, a real desire to 
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make his ■nork difficult He was oracular, Delpluc, 
in com ersation, and even m his letters 
In Ills extremely interesting analj sis of Meredith s 
character Mr Pnesttej suggests that Meredith, a 
morbidly sensitne person, shy, if not ashamed, of 
his family business (tailoring) smelted himself an 
armour of arrogance In lus hfe, m his pose, and, I 
think, m Ins stjle, he wears this armour but the 
naked man comes out in the matter of the books 
For you ha\e thii> extraordinary contrast Meredith 
undoubtedly made a secret of his parentage, and of 
lus family history , and yet in Ezan Harrington he 
had gi\en the whole secret away, even to the length 
of callmg his grandfather "Melchuedek Meredith, by 
the soubriquet of ‘ The Great Mel * I ha\ e httle 
doubt that Mr Priestley is right agam m putting 
down this absurd susceptibility of Merediths ^erj 
largely to the impressions of sclioolboy years, but 
I do not tlunk these altogether account for hi* 
dehberate mystifications Is il not possible that 
both Peacock and his daughter — Meredith a. finst 
wife — ^liad something to do with the extreme shame 
'^^credlth acquired about the tadonng businc s ^ 
There is something unnatural in Meredith s refusal to 
see his dying wife, something which seems to me far 
more like the unendurable pam of a seasitne nature 
than the unforgiving anger of a cruel nature If 
Mrs ileredith had e\ er taunted him inth being the 
tailor s son, if Peacock s curious temper had made 
Meredith feel he must be quiet about that busmess, 
w ould not tiui account for Meredith s inability to see 
his wife again ’ He was a man, I think, who could 
forgii e his in/e s desertion and infidelity , but I am 
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not sure lie wouM be able to Corgn e a sneer at scissors. 
It iSj indeed, plain from Modern Love that he could 
not onl> foTgne but could wndcrstandhis wife's more 
serious misconduct, but be might nc\cr ha>e felt 
able to forgite her if she had mocked him This is, 
of course, all speculation, and until we ba%e some 
autho^itatl^e book on Meredith's early Lfe the whole 
subject IS insoluble hir. Pncstley writes well on 
Slercdith's character and its contradictions . 

One ol the friends of hu later years, tady Bntaber, has 
told us bu pnde tnadd him dulike recairicg even the 
emallest presents, and, lacing the sot nneommon charge of 
ingratitude against Meredith, has pointed out to us that ' uo 
one Bhould expect an eagle to he grateful*, \titb eagles 
we hare nothing to do, bat iho pnde that forbids the ex- 
pression of ordinary gratitude u not the mark of a great 
mmd but a little one There is about great men a certain 
almost carclcu magnanurnty, a large and easy tolerance, the 
attitude of a good htuaouted giant among creaturea of a 
lesser stature, that eoshlea them to ware away the snallei 
iQjunee and gnerancea and to deal gently with old opponenU. 
They hara Urge roserres of strength and do not need to 
tighten fhemselrea up for erery casual encounter They act 
m such a way that they can be appieciafed as men, and 
there is no necessity to excoso them as eagles This plain 
human dignity in the moro important ooncenia of bfe and 
this lounging good humour m Iho more tnding affair? are 
both, absent frosi Meredith To make a not uncomnion 
distinction, be was a great vntcr but ho was not a great man* 

It seems ta me too rounded Mereditli u'as 
CMdently not a great man, if our standard is Francis of 
Assisi, OT ^Valter Scott, or esen Jlark Twain ; but he 
was not a small man He was, ratUer, I think, a 
man w ho&e greatness was cruelly thwarted and 
proented by a \cry violent blow to his affections 
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He li\ccl bi' his affections; his philosophy »•> a 
philosopliy of the affections, and he ^s-as teirifaly hurt 
at some time m his life. A greater man ould ^^a^ e 
got o\er it more easily; a man a different 
religion and a different philosophy would ne\er ha\e 
felt it so bitterly. Meredith was, I belie\e, a man 
who once exposed him&eU fully and frankly to some 
one he loNcd passionately and oompletelj, and was 
laughed at. From that moment he determined 
ne\ er to gis e such a chance again. 

The critical part of ilr Pnestlej's book, while it 
contanii much bUggcsti\c and some brilhant work, 
IS not so satisfactory. He is excellent m his account 
of Meredith’s philosophy, and makes good his point 
that ilcTcdith, of all the Victonant, was the real 
pagan — the man with a genuine religion of nature. 
He overrates, I tbmk, the >aJue of that philosophy 
and that rebgion. There something facile about 
Meredith’s ci'osion of the snares which, we may 
admit, rather hamper the other great "^ictonans. 
Mr, Priestley is at his worst in his Lincf comparison 
of Meredith A\ith other authors , I hope he is already 
sorry to ha\e written that Browning takes refuge 
‘in the purely dramatic and grotesque and, when 
thcao foil lum, fn.[ls back on mere romantic bearti* 
ness’. I do not knmv what he mean* bj taking 
refuge ’ , w ould he say Shakespeare took refuge m 
'the merely dramatic* of Uai/iM, or Measure /or 
Measure, or Troihis and Cr<ssula ; and in what 
category would he plate Gold Hair al Ponuc, Clulde 
Boland, Babbi ben Czra, or Caliban upon Selehos’^ 
There is a sense in which one could sa\ Meredith 
took refuge in a simple, unthinking worship of 
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natural forces ; but Bro\fiiin» had no need of stalking 
horses. 

XoT, in hiS discussion on ilcredith Ibc novelist, do 
I understand what Mr Pnestlej means b> this claim ; 

Bot tie laiirect mflaenoo of Meredith has leen enonnoui. 
As ire bare eeea, be enlarged the scope of fiction, gare it 
Daw matter ami a new manner, and wbea tie bistoij ol tbo 
Modem EagUdi Xorel comes to bo wntten, he should bo 
given & prominent place in it, not only m an onginal gcnios 
but aUo as a highly important lonorator, a man -who added 
a whole new octave to the mstrament of prose fiction, 

3[r. Priestley has nlreAd> eaipbuncd in an excellent 
passage of close mtiocination where the novel of 
Meredith fmlv la his effort to graft coined} on to 
the novels * the murative real!} exists for the sake of 
the scene ' , oadof T/^«£ifouf,mdabitabl} Mcrcditb^s 
greatest prose book, it is dcbbcmtely recognized as a 
comedy , ^ the novel form being the merest frame-* 
work’ Here, I thmk, Mr. Pnestlcy i$ on sound 
ground , but 1 cannot foUow him when be argues 
that Meredith’s narrative is bad because of his interest 
in the scenes Thackeray’s scenes, Scott’s scene?, 
Balzac's scenes, Dickens* scenes arc not bad, because 
these novehsts were masters of noirativc. Sleredith’s 
poverty of narrative springs rather from an 
impatience, a refusal to consider the effect of cir- 
cumstance on character It would be truer to say 
that 3Icredith was the father of the emnuatograph 
than that he added * a new octave to the jnslniment 
of prose fiction’ In making this astonishing claim 
Mr Pnestlej has perhaps been aided by his deliberate 
isolation of the English Hovel, That seems to me a 
fatal mistake in the consideration of any English 
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novelist The no\els of England and the Continent 
cannot be considered separately ; there has always, 
since the days of Richardson and Sterne, been 
interaction between English fiction, and the fiction, of 
Europe It is remarl\nble that the name of Balzac 
does not once occur in tins essay. 

Hr Priestley’s criticism of Meredith’s poetry could 
not be bettered Here his preoccupation with purely 
Englisli literature is an advantage , Engbsh poctrj is, 
at its best, almost entirely independent TJie greatest 
of Meredith’s poems is, by general consent, iiroffern 
Loie It IS one of the greatest sonnet-sequences (for 
why refuse the name sonnet to these poems ’) in our 
lauguage , and in it Meredith’s passion, wit, vigour, 
and eartWy wisdom reach a wonderful expression 
Soma of the novels, no doubt, still hold tlieir own — 
fc'ists niQ} be found in them, but m Modern Loia the 
author achic^ed a perfection which he never was to 
icacli in prose. 
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W E arc 6liU deccnol bj size, impressed bj scale. 

Just as m public life men of \iUlity and 
> olubibty impress m more easily than men of subtlety 
and reticence, so our judgment, cn of spiritual and 
intellectual things, is liable to be distracted by mere 
magnitude. It is the common error of democracy, 
for many of us, forgetting that democracy is a means 
not an end, can forgisc its incom cmcnccs only if 
STC TCgaid il as an idol , and we arc all apt to bclic\ c 
that anytlung vvluch. costs a great many people a 
great deal of trouble has for that reason some absolute 
\alue. 'IMiat mc profess in our religious faith is 
directly opposed to this , the stor>’ of Elijah and * the 
still, small \oicc * insists on the same lesson os the 
parable of the iridoTi's mite — nliat seems inTinitesiinal, 
what we may indeed, in our arrogance, class among 
* the things wlucli are not % may be far greater, more 
real and ultimately more tnumpliant tJian the rushing 
thunder of all the things which so magiunccntly arc. 
Intensity i» vhat makes reality , and anything which 
lacks that intensity liecomcs not more, but less real 
when it 1 $ magnihcd or mulliphed. Constantly 1 
have to remind myself of this truth when I read 
Tolstoj’s plulosopluo or moral wntings He was so 
great an artist, so vehemently vivid a person, badt 
on so gigantic a scale for sin or for sonUity, that one 
IS in continuous danger of forgetting that liis moral 
problem was not an exceptional one, that his des* 
pemte eiTorts at a lahe solutiou were not, for a 
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Russian at least, exceptional, and tliat his failure 
was m spite of its scale and its influence, the same 
failure which all of us lament whea we fall short of 
the ideal wc ha^ e set ourselves 

The cluef value of JR Fausset’s essay on Tolstoy 
IS that while as any sensitive and imaginative man. 
must be, lie is fully conscious of Tolstoy’s tremendous 
power, he never allows Uis judgment to be deflected 
by the magnitude of the conflict, as it is exhibited 
m Tolstoy Mi his hfe long Tolstoy was torn asunder 
between the demands of lus flesh and the claims of 
lus moral sense, between Ins passionate susceptibibty 
to all natural beauty and his conviction that in that 
susceptibibty there was sometliing wrong From his 
}outh he was a sick soul and nowhere is his sickness 
more thoroughly diagnosed than by himself in the 
private diar>, of which a portion (covering the j ears 
ISoS 57) lias at last been published We know from 
Tolsto 3 ’s own writings that he regarded women as 
mentally and morally inferior to men As late as 
1802 he could wTite 

I wulv moat earaototly that 1 Had tlie po-aer to transmit to 
my wife a portion of that tehgions conscience which gives 
me the possibility of sometuucs laisuig myself above the 
sorroT s of life although, this conscience is hardly 
accessible to women 

"Mr Fausset does well in shovvm" that, in statements 
of tins kind, Tolstoy the old man had not changed 
the opinions of Tolstoj theboj This disastrous error 
produced a fatal conflict m Tolstoy s soul, because 
he was the v letnn of a passionate sensuality , to w luch, 
as the diary testifies, he continually yielded And 
for this temptation and for his own fall he blamed 
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I hunscif obsessed by the phj5iCJiI» he could 
not, or would not, bclic\e that neatly all women were 
not deliberately provocatuc, deeply sensuous, be- 
luglitcdly coma). And how ignominious he thought 
this power o\cr lum of a being so Cnghlfullj infenor 1 
In marriage he sought a solutioiii and found none , 
for he had no idea of true mamage, winch can only 
occur between equals. Tolstoy neither could nor 
tried to bclie>'c this Uesawwomannotasaperson, 
but 03 a power, malcliccnt, magical, andtcTnf>Tng 

As toon u B maa BppfOB£h<!4 & vonua ha cxiecBishs to 
her stupefying Inducaoe Bad be«oioe$ intoxicBUd and crBty 
I usad fomcily to feel uncomlortBtilB and nneuy whoa 
I saw B Iftdy dressed up for a hBli, but now I am simply 
fnghtoaod, sad 1 pUioly see her bs something dsngrroiu Bad 
iUicit 

lbs general attitude to women, wlule it has much 
nninily with the most exaggerated theories of 
monastic denunciators, has al^ something of the 
savage vTilganty of the plulosophy of the man of 
the world For the extreme ascetic and the worldly 
agree here— that cadi will seek anywhere but in his 
own past and lus own imagination for the ongui of 
his sms, and, instead of patiently, and m prater, 
huntmg for the cause of e\il, will prefer to attach 
violently those whom he re^rdg as the occasion and 
the opportunity 

In Tolstoy this cruel condemnation of Lus fiUows 
was part of a larger mental and moral perplexity. 
Air Fansset points out the extraordinary, almost 
painful \ividnes3 of Tolstoy’s sensuous impressions. 
>Vhen we read ToUtoy it seems absurd to claim that 
the visible world existed for any other autlior. ITe 
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Ii'is the prumti\ e, xuiblcmisiicd senssbiiity of Homer — 
andjetit camiot remain unblcmislicd , forhc^s.ia 
aware, with an exquisite agony, of another world 
of sophisticrtion and mtcUigcnce. As m the Iiistory 
of Russia we may saj that the Renascence, the 
rationalistic and the scicntilic periods came almost 
simultaneously, so in thi:> one nun of stupendous 
genius, the age of faith, the age of reason and the 
age of sceptical inquiry met, and in their meeting 
almost destroyed their unfortunate host. I do not 
think it IS stressing one aspect of the moral problem 
too hardly if we say that Tolstoy’s inability e\cr to 
reach an intcllcctu d synthesis may h.i\c sprung from 
his utter failure to acliioe a moral synthesis He 
ncter makes up lus mind that for him the nay' of 
asceticism is the right way , he is not a man who, 
liaMng chosen a path, sometimes falls in il or wanders 
irom It, he is a man wlio finds it impoASible in the 
true sense to choose at all 
Here i think we have the secret of his religious 
hterahsna and of bis readiness to be so positive m 
assertion that, long before lus death, he had founded 
a kind of mvisible church. Finding confusion and 
dubiety m his own heart, he set up outside himsdf 
things solid and four square to which he could direct 
his devotion He tries everything in turn In the 
diary he tried confession. lie tried to live simply and 
sensuously as the peasants in the Caucasus, never 
seeing that he, through lus own subtlety, gave them 
that simphcity, as he gave it later to the moujik. 
He tried to practise the orthodox zehgion more 
carefully After bi-s mamogc had failed to give hun 
peace, he tried to hnd rest by ridding hmwclC of his 
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property. lie leintc^retcd Christianity so that it 
fcliould become a religion not for eryman but for 
Leo NiLolaivitch Tolstoy, lie made disciples and 
mocLed at them And he ne\er found peace For 
he bebesed tlial peace was the gift of Bomc external 
authority, and he iie\cr disco\ercd an external 
authority which, commanded the allegiance of his 
whole personality, Wicn be was twenty-nme he 
wrote . 

I daa''t dcserre saytiiiog bat am prepared to drag along 
the joyloas tov*rdpd of eziateoM But 1 don’t know what it 
la foe tVhat la ostoauhing is not that God decrees that a 
piece of bread ahould be Hu Son’s fiesh , it is a hundred 
thonaand times stranger that wd live on— not knowing what 
iofi that we lo79 the good— yet on nothing is it wnltsn . 

* This IS good, that la «nl * 

Although that entry m lus diary may represent 
only a mood, it does also 6 ymLoh 2 .e the weakness of 
Tolstoy He wanted tilings labelled. He saw the 
world of appearance, not as an illusion, or a veil, or 
a sacrament but something vnutlly abv e and potent , 
and he resented its clutch on bis soul, its influence on 
lusnund ' On nothing is it written “Thwisgood, 
that IS evTl ” ' The poet whom he despised might 
have taught him something here , * There’s nothing 
good or bad, hut thinking makes it so ’ ; or better, 
he could hav e found in Catholic theology that sin 
consists, not in acts, but in the deliberate perversion 
of the will 
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B efore hjs death the reput'^tion of Anatole 
France in lus own country had sunk \er} con 
siderably, in tins country since the enterprising 
and e\cellent senc<; of translations inaugurated by 
Fredeue Chapman became popular Ins reputation 
was most unduly e\alteij , and since his death we 
Ime seen tlic issue of various little books of recollec 
tions, con\ersation 9 , anecdote and gossip all of 
whicii, whether they stress the pbilosopbcal, the 
Iitinry or the merely scandilous aspicts of the 
nuthor, treat him os if lie were one of the great 
figures of litcnry Eiirope Can tins cliim be uplicld ? 
Ib there inj-tlung tn l>anec s fiction or m the many 
volumes of lus conversations which would enable him 
to rank with the great imteis or great thinkers of 
our modern world ? 

Sir Lems Mu) claims that Anatole France was a 
great tulker , and if the title be used to indicate 3 
mm Vilio talked mortUuately and on all occasionsj 
it must certainly be granted Also Prance was a 
Iiv el) talker, sometimes a brJbant one, and on some 
subjects, not almys the most 1 ivcU 

informed one If, however, we mean by a great 
tdTkec a man wliose conversation is the utterance oi 
great or profound thought, of deep coiivnction, a 
mirror of wisdom (however distorted the rcllection), 
I da not see how IVance can foe a moment be put 
beside the great talkers of lustory Not only is he 
vastly inferior to such a talker Dr Johnson , he 
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wjll not ctijnpirc >iilh inrn lo mUoui he waj iiwrc 
akin hi UiiijK-fanicnt, Ulrnt tmd c|unu>rL Con* 
tmvlnl vfith llurare \\4l|io1e or Voltaire, Cnin« I» 
timul, drrUativo ami fatnUiixnUlIy rrI\uKtui^ Ttie 
loit tharf^ nuy be brvuj^Ut ajamil bul 

Ills frlxxililj tfoes iwt muJIy (Iifn4,je htii *ubjcct. 
It U tme llial, if hU {ka\«i4^ f.»r juitice was rouseJ# 
at it tras in Uie D/e>fu« #\llatr, France luAt hu 
Cipjiancy uf nunnrr , but e\cn vhea luc frehnj^ 
were ruiunl, hie essentia] of niiml aHctirsl 

unfas'ounbl) hit lundhii,; of the »ubjcct 'Him U 
lH^cn sxr> frlainl) In lut Look un Joan of Are, a 
nionument of labour imsspeiit hi di fence of an 
impoMible thesis It 1$ iiutmcthe to csunpare liU 
great book nitli Andrew Lang^i L!c\'astatiPg mticUm 
of it. Lan;. loo, was often lh{ijunl (n manner { but 
he hul fundimenUl beliefs which enabled him to 
prnen c a mxuc of jmsportioo tucli a« Aiutole France 
net cr ooriuired 

An (Kill air of the Mrpticnt dene hung perjietually 
oscr IVance. He neser luu] a rtally free nunJ, or 
an> capacit}, or, 1 su-'pect, desire, fur free thought, 
&nelthuini{x)tenceof hif vitutrsoil iiiacritiod'Hoik. 
Hu cxcsMise dutaste for itHUph^sica was not the 
disgust of a scicntut, hut Uie capnee of a dilettante. 
He wut afraid of discosTnng, if he probed loo far, 
truths which would disturb hu scrpticat prejudices, 
he always dung to hb iomduhty vrilh the petulaDt 
dugiivitism of a not s try intelligent scminarut , and 
his taunts at the faitU he denied were too often n 
mere exlubitiun of |irvfanity ilis weakness as n 
thinker, lib catnorduury unsuitability os a Icoiicr 
or prophet was seen m the war. Hsen M. Swgur 
$0 
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aduists tliat he ^\ as then * constrained m manner* 
cautious, almost timid m his utterances \ He 
compares here % erj badly not only with 3Ir. Bernard 
Shaw, but with his fcllon countryman, Henri Bar- 
bus&e. The point is not whether 3Ir. Shan and 
M Barbusse were right in their opinions, but that 
they expressed what they believed ivuth vigour and 
courage, while Prance was afraid of expressing lus 
opinions franUy on the subject of war and of propa- 
ganda. If he criticized at ail, he criticized wnth a 
kind of subdued irony ; or, as3[ Segur says, * fearing 
that his words would be nusmterpreted, he expressed 
himself only in colourless and comentional language 
It is not for us to judge any man for a w-cakness of 
thii kmd , but we are entitled to say tliat a man 
who exhibits such a weakness at such a tube has no 
claims to be hailed a:» a leader of thought 
In nearly all his conversations, whether he is 
talking on Socialism, Einstcm, Metaphysics, the 
Cinema, Spiritualism, Laughter, Lo%e, Progress and 
New Schools of Thought, two things are plain — 
Anatole Prance’s deep-rooted pessimism and his 
incurable frnohty '\\’hat he sought from life was 
illusion, and no one angered bun so much as a thinker 
who bcliexed in the existence of absolute truth and 
that man could approximately express, it. In the 
con\ersation on love, by which Anatole France meant 
physical desire, he puts the bitterness of lus creed 
plainly enough . 

Yes, iladam. Love is dead ’ Love is the child of ignorance, 
since It proceeds hrum illusion It is duefly found m. simple, 
naive periods such as the age of Chivalry But if you would 
escape It, you must grasp it firmly, analyse it and so do ib 
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to * It WM tbe niafcUejitb «nt«ry lh»t pUyed » 
Urgo p4irt m lulling love Soie&ce put it to flight, ouf 
Ic&rncd mea stopped it Ur® And dupUyed it to ui in aU 
its rifiViul witfolicdncss, It* nulbly W® Lno^ too xaacb, 
nowAdajs, to ba loreii *ay ittort W® Uto bccom® po«i- 
tirisli \\*Uto lost our IaiIIl . . Iot® Lnowi lUt'whoso 
css*ys to grasp hioi, will lose hut) Erciy lUiuion T*m>bca 
&t A touch ^^e, too, h*TO laid oirr heary UnJa on ercry 
mystery and IhuB wa have pr®pan>d for ourscliT* an endlca* 
diAiHuaiOO- bav® discowied that all u vanity^ all 

lUoaion , and ever axaco then, »e har« found Ufa a aorUl 
Te&tiDoaa to the flesh. 

France belonged by temperament and intellectual 
prejudice— ^ne cannot speak of coDMCtion about a 
man whose whole mental hfe was merely opixuon — 
to a ^ery old’Coshioned school, lie preferred exter* 
naU , he batc<l any suggc&tion that things might not» 
after all, be susceptible to critical anal^’sts, that tfie 
will and the imaginatioa injgltt be instruments of 
discorenng truth quite os >aUd ns the cntical intc!l* 
bgcncc Pursuing pleasure, ns he did, for its own 
sake, he naturally found it m the end o cause of 
intolerable boredom , and he nc\er considered that 
hi3 boredom might come, not from the nature of 
pleasure, but from his own method of approach to 
•t- Yet he might ha^ e sliU, in spile of these tempera- 
mental weaknesses, disco\crcd a method of truth if 
It had not been for a wcaLsess mote fatal still, one 
la which he is tvpical of certain tendencies jo this 
age, at least m Engbnd, and by svhich lie became a 
lender, not of thought, but of fashion, lie expressed 
all his life a contempt for what he called the anti- 
mteliectualist phdosophies, those systems associated 
primarily with the names of Bergson and James ; 
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yet he himself really \ras a far greater anti intcl- 
lectuahst than either of those thinkers It is true 
that there are grave dangers m the Pragmatist 
position, just as there are grave dangers m the 
position taken up by TyreU and other Cathohe 
modernists. But these men did do something 
valuable They msisted on the truth, knoivn to the 
plain man and the mystic alike, that the intellectual 
approach to trutli is not the only approach, that we 
can reach ultimate values and find connotions by 
other roads n hicli are less susceptible to the e\amiiia- 
tion of the critical intelligence They do not deny 
the lahdity of that mtcUigence, while they do insist 
that the statement of a truth can never be anything 
hut symbolic, and that the best symbols are not only 
or always or necessarily words. 

What is now Anatole France's position ? He 
finally insists not merely that our statement of truth 
IS approximate , but that there is no absolute truth, 
and (though this is rather implicit than expbcit in 
his works) that there is finally no such thing as a real 
liuman personality, capable of responding to the 
appeal of truth For the unreality which he ascribes 
to reality is m truth only the reflection of the nothing- 
ness to which his will reduced his intellectual con- 
ceptions He IS inveighing against his own nund 
and his own philosophy' when he says : 

Ah ^o loro 13 illusion Analyse our ideal, and lo, jfc turns 
to ashes 1 , . Fappmc*s, like the Ideal, like love, crumbles 
into dust beneath our fingers do wa but touch it never so 
hgUtly Reality is nought , Imagination is all, and tfoo to 
him wbo would seek to find truth boyond tho confines of lus 
dreams 
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It 1 $ by tbi3 philc»&opliyt pre&cDted witli great 
imd considerable IcorDiDg, set fortU m \ oluincs oflia 
of cosy fascinition, arranged -tntb a bland conbdenee 
tbat all men and women ore the victiins of thar 
scn^uoht^ » and that the only result of thmling is to 
Gsoape from the consequcaocs of thought, that 
Anato^e France has charmed so many people, Jt m 
a philosophy cunously m accord with the world of 
younger people otter the war, the bulure of things 
hoped fur, the disappoLOtment la things belies cd, the 
treachery of things lo^ cd m^e it easy for too many 
of us to discredit hope and faith and late. It u 
alwa} i a temptation to visit Llie consequepcca of our 
own weaknesses on the nature of things, and to find 
&a esruse for our CaiUtj la the making of plulosophiej 
that caolt them into necessities. The Umptatioo is 
fatal and if )]eldcd to leads only to desolation pn/l 
dishonour, thes^stcmwtucbJtlcadsmantoemhrace 
13 one >nth ^^hlch Chnstiaoity can ha\e nothing at 
all to do 
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A r first It seems a familiar world, the world of 
- Clovis and his aunt, of Bassington and lus 
mother, of Reginald and his friends. The elegance, 
the dress, the epigrams, the idleness, the heartless- 
ness, the wit, the fun slipping crash into farce — 
think we know them all and the world they belong to. 
We trace its lustory A patch here reminds us of 
its beginnings, the modish, exquisite comedy of 
Congrci'e, the savage satire of Wycherley. Tliere is 
that m these stones Tlien we are reminded of the 
world of Disraeli and Lyttoa, differently trousered, 
less outrageously waistcoated, not so befurted, 
heringcd, befobbed and bebracelcted, but recogmz- 
ably the same world — a world with the same idols, 
tnc same cults, the same amusements and obbgations 
And that scented, laced society of Lytton’s and 
Disraeli’s yields, in passages or in whole stones, to 
its successor, the world of James MaoNeifi Wlustler 
and Oscar Fmgall O’Flahertic Wills Wdde, the world 
m wluch extravagance was wedded to excess, and 
impudence took hands with lusolencc, and brilliance 
too often looked flashy. That was a world, to use 
the modern slang, whose boasted superiority was only 
the symbol of an inferiority complex, lifter the 
society of Wilde and Whistler we conic to the more 
recent manner , echoes* of Dodo, faint, far records of 
the Doily Dictaphone sound in our ears Folly, a 
lovely, laughing, bubbling foUy had come, it is true, 
before DoUy and her dialogues j there was the 
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mcriDguc £rolh of Oscar Wldc’a dialogue. ^Vhen 
Saki rciuncU ut of Uilc it I4 of lua pla>s \i>t think, 
or of the epigrams m the tradition of his pla}’s — 
epigtams os near poetry and tlic lifter imagina- 
tion as an> nonsense can be The best are part of 
that fine English tradition — for though ^tdde was 
Irish and II. H ^lunro Scotch> the tradition is really 
Lear's and Lc^na Carroll's. They arc apothegms of 
tnsc nonscnsci the best of them. * She leas a good 
cook os cooks go, and as cooks go, she irect.* And» 
dcscnbing the raiment of a slum>workcr in South 
London, ' Clothes made more m Soathwark than in 
anger' l:.%ea the more sophisticated Jests ore akin 
to this DQii»case * I regard one’s hair as 1 regard 
husbands , as long os one is seen together in pubhc 
one's private di%crgeDcic5 don't matter/ * Once a. 
female, a female. Xature is not infallible* 

but &!ie alwaj-s abides by her mistakes.* 

Even m hu nonsense, howc%cr, Saki fortes one to 
forget his onoeslr}. A longer passage from 'A 
Touch of Realism ' inll show lus more distinctiTe 
quality The scene u a Qin&Uius housc-pait} : 
* ENei> one m the house-party bad to be a character 
andbeba\cconsistcntly all the time ' ; the characters 
in this passage are Rcrtie Van Tohn — a cousin 
doubtless of the incomparable CJosis — anil ttoldo 
riubley, a jouth srhoso name is almost sullicicnt 
evidence of his character* It may be mentioned, 
however, that ‘ nine hours* unbroken sleep, preceded 
by elaborate breatlimg eaercises and other hygienic 
ntual, was among the indispensable regwlationa 
■which Waldo imposed on himself *. 

On this patticuloz night the urcdumble tune hours 
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were severely mutilated by tlie sudden and by no 
means iioibclcss incursion of a pyjima-clad figure into 
'Waldo’s room at an hour nndivay bttivecn umlnight 
and daun 

* What IB tbo matter’ VVhjtareyou looknig for ’ ’asked 
the iwakencd and oatonnhed Waldo, slowly rccognujiig Von 
Taiin, w ho appeared to be ^catching hastily for sonu.l!img 
ho had loafc 

‘ Looking for slicep,* naa the reply 
‘ Sheep ’ ’ exclaimed Waldo 

* Yea, sheep You don’t sapposo I’m looking for girafFes, 
do yon ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t sec why you should cTpect to find either la my 
Tooxa,’ retorted Waldo funousl) 

‘I can't arguo the matter at this hour of the night,' said 
Bertie, and beg m liastily rumoiaging m tho Lh^st of drawers 
Shirts and undtnrear went flying on to the floor 

‘There are no shceji here, I (ell you,’ screamed Waldo 
‘ I’ve only your word for it,’ said Bcrtic, whishing mOat 
of the bcdcloibffi» on to tho floor , * if you w eren’t conceiling 
Bometiuog you wouldn’t bo so agitated.’ 

Waldo waa by this time connneed that Van Tahn was 
raring mad, and made an anxious effort to humour him 
‘Go back to bed like a dearfellon,’ he pleaded, ‘and your 
sheep wiU turn up all right in the morning ’ 

* I dare sav,’ replied Bcrtio gloomily, ‘ ivithout their t uls 
Nice fool I shall look with a lot of llanx sheep ’ 

And bj uny of emphasizing bis annojanco at tho prospect 
ho sent Waldo’s pillows flying to the top of the wardrobe 
‘But why CO tails?’ asked Waldo, irhoa© teeth were 
chattering with fear and rago and lowered temperature 
‘ i!y dear boy, hwe yon nerer heard the Uillad of Littlo 
Bo Peep ? ’ sajd Bertie with a chuckle ‘ It s my character 
in the Game, you knoA If I didnt go hunting about for 
my lost sheep, no one would he able to guess ivho I iros. 
and now go to sletpj weeps like a good child or I shall bo 
cross u ith you ' 

I leuo you to iniagme,’ mote Waldo m the course of a 
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long loiter to bu tAOlber, *toir mach ilcep 1 vtM able to 
rtcoTtr UutDigbt, and jou Iliwat bow esscntui mae imuitcr* 
mptod bouri ol sliusLcr are to my healUL' 

On the otber b» pd tie vm ablo to devote eome wabcful 
hours to cxGicihCS m betathing vnth and intj against Bcrtia 
T&u Xahn. 

So Car it u possible to lluol: ct Salci as an author 
ongiuol m his matcnal, Caoctftilly delicate ui fun» but 
not an onginol. A \cr5 little reading of laixn will, 
hoftcvcr, force the render to rev^e that opinion. 
Another author conics to xuind 'when, one thinks of 
Soki's more peculiar tnut5> on author whom it ts 
better to use for contrai»t than for comparison. 
Hud^ art! Kipling has lus a0lmtics at least with W ilde 
and Anthony Hope. The critical neglect wlueh has 
o%crcomc ttiat great outhor is shown %'ery plomly m 
the fact tlut few people now remember how often 
Kipling originated a manner. The Slonf cf the 
Cadiliiy is Os certainly the ongm of Dolly os UrJolid 
iin-oebyoof is the source of many tales of many mean 
streets ^Inothcr strain in Kiphng is entirely fais 
own, the strain of the uneasy, the uncomfortabWi Uic 
uncanny .Vnd here too bes Saki's originality^ for 
lus esEcursions into that unclean, unwholesome, 
red-hghted world of terror and cruelty art as dainty, 
and more dangerous than KipLng's. There is no 
stoiy of Iviphjig’e, not e%cn Tke Lnd oj the Portage, 
whith makes one doubt the ouOtors samty, cootwon 
sense and capacity to decide on the right side. There 
IS scarcely a grim story of Saki s which does not fill 
one With apprehensions lor the author's boUnce In 
Kipling I know that his nioiemect in a universe of 
doubtful and UilGcult creatures and circunistonccs is 
8S 



deliberately made , he know that he is ad\enturmg, 
and goes home to imte of his ad\enturcs ’When 
Saki deals in the abnormal I feel immediately he is 
at home His pleasant pictures, the gay, the satmcal, 
the Oippant are all, evcellent ns many of them are, so 
much make believe ‘When he enters the region of 
the forbidden and the ftightcmng, he is terribly m 
cirnest and horribly at home To read iSredni 
VaslUaTj 01 The Co6ccc6, or The Music on the Hill, or 
Ca&nei Ernest is to forget all Saki’s modish, progeni 
tors, and to find in lura an author ivho gives a 
completely neiv thrill — a tJuiU iviucli no other author, 
so fjr as I Inou, has ever giieo, though I find in his 
manner something wlutU reminds me of the more 
sinister dra^nngs of Aubrey Beardsley, sometlung 
e\cn not unlilce the spnitual tenor, the nameless 
apprehension winch can be found in some lithographs 
of Odilon Redon 

Of course one remembers Poe I \\ ould never deny 
to Poe an evquisite capacity for troubling sensitive 
nerves It is a greater capacity than ^vas Saki s , 
but it IS not, I think, so mon'>trous, j>o inhumanly 
desolating Poe in all his woik writes like a man 
TV hose nerves are exacerbated, whose spurit is dis- 
astrously haunted, but whose brum is clear Saki, 
when he goes into that strange world of clear cruelty 
and luipityiiig horror and dcspcritc hatted, is not 
overwhelmed , he goes into it singing, and makes me 
believe it his home No doubt the effect thus gamed 
is largely a literary device Just as Beardsley’s 
more corrupt nnaginjng5» are temblc because of the 
elegance of the figures portrajecl, so Sala’s stones 
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nrc more homblc because of the aity fashiou of 
the charaettrs ond the telling That is* as 1 
tay, deliberate. But there is somahmg bcjuinl 
that. 

It IS ddTicnlt here not to think of Ins hie, as Ins 
sister tells it m the preface to Th^ Sqtuire f'gg. A 
boy of extreme siuceptibihty and bllJc sfusdis ciiei>&/ 
lie was unjustly and unfairly treated m Ins liojlicwd. 
Tliat has liappcncd to many ehiidrco, and many lui\c 
resented it bitterly after the years of duldliood lia\c 
become a memory Some, through Ihn exercise of 
common sense or the Christian religion, or their oini 
experiences vilh didJren, liavc learnt, esen thuugli 
thev never say it, tliat there is bomclhipg to be said 
for the grown persons who disaplme onj destroy our 
fancies and imaginings. Sola never Uamt that 
lie Tunamed rcbcUiously a dnld , and he took 
awful revenges on Ins elders Tlurc is a dclocUi* 
tion exquisitely lingered over m the end of Srtdm 
Vashlar 


A SOGT fac«d maid came m to lay the table for tea, and 
gtiU Conradia atood and wasted and 'watched Hope had 
crept by iDLtiea into hu heart, and now a loch ci triumph 
tx-gan to hUze in hia eyca that had only known the wutiid 
patience cl defeat. Under hia breath, vith a furtire einjlt4> 
tion,Le began once again the paeao of rietoryand devastation 
And presently hia eyea acre rewarded out through that 
doorway came a long, low, yellow and brown bcut, with 
eyes a bUnk at the waning daylight, and dark, wet atasna 
around the fur of jawa and throat ComadiU dropped on 
hiB knees The great pole eat femt made ita way down to 
a small brook at the foot ci Ibe garden, drank for a moment, 
then motsaed a little plank bridge and was loet to sight m 
the bushes. Such was the paaaing of Sredni ^ aahtar 
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‘ Tea 13 ready,' said the sour fwsed maid , ' rvhero is the 
mistress ’ ’ 

‘ She «^eafc dosvn to the shcJ some time ago,’ said Conradui 

And rrhilc the maid vrent to summon her mistress to tea, 
Conradin fished a toasting fork out of the sideboard dm^er 
and proceeded to toast himself a piece of bread And during 
tho toasting of it and the buttering of it with much butter 
and the alow enjoyment of eating it, Conradin listened to 
the noises and silences which fell lo qaick spasms beyond the 
dimng room door The loud foohah screaming of the maid, 
tho answering chorus of wondenng ejaculations from the 
kih.hen region, the scattering footsteps and hurried embassies 
for outside help, and then, after a lull, the scared sobbings 
and tho shuffling tread of those who bore a heavy burden 
into the house 

‘ Whoever will break it to the poor child ? I couldn’t for 
the hie of mo ' ’ o;rcIa}med a BbriU toico And while they 
debated tho matter among themselves, Coor&dm made himself 
another piece of toast 

In such a passage os this SaLi attains an emotional 
and spixituil freedom which IS aben to his mind and 
his temperament when he is wituig of kindly actions, 
of pity, or sjTnpathy, or trust or honour, or love It 
seems to me estraordmary that his violent spiritual 
scepticism, lus enormous accidie, his profound 
distrust of goodness should not have been given 
proper place in the critical notices written of him 
Admirable introductions by well known authors 
were contributed to tlie collected pocket edition of 
dtif ,vwkp , dnd anfifif aif Aiad Aiii* an." oif 

carrying flowers to a frmeral, and refrnmed from 
discusaing the serious flawa in the character of the 
deceased The ajsays which most nearly approacli 
the actu il central problem of Saki’s genius are those 
by Mr ^^alpole, Jlr Milne and yevinson , but 
01 



tlift approach In each instance If made oa occasion of 
avoidance. Mr Walpole is icmiwaiuenlally incap- 
able of appreciating the essential llung in SakTa 
’vrorW, He tncs to imiuimzc SaUV enjojment of 
cruelty, he sec* in it a revelation of ‘the danger* 
and penU of life *, he find* in tJiat dreadful stuiy— n 
itorj’ wlucli might liavc been vntten by John (Sals- 
veortby turned madman among the tombs^TAe 
iic/iccnee oj LatJij Anne, *» sinister \eaniing*. Mr» 
Milne ha* noUung to say about tlie horror* m Saki. 
Ills note, charming and pohte os it b, give* me Uie 
impressiOD that he discovieml, lehen he sal dosen to 
verile lu* introduction, that lu; did not rtalJy like the 
author at nil, onl> a few things of his, and those not 
the diarocUrutic things Mr. NcMnson should 
know the darker * SaU * ; but he u so occupied with 
being more tlian fair to the man ubose poLticai view* 
he must detest, tliat he gives us, in lu* inlroductioo, n 
Saki no reader of the books will recognoe. Fur 
when once the reader has seen in Saki'a wnlings 
that intolerable and atroaou* v'cin of melty, of 
revenge, he will find it m many stone* which have 
lulhcrto seemed innocent, ikflcr all, a criUc mu^t 
be able to discover why it u that an author so 
obviously derivative should so impress him with a 
sense of ongioahty, a faoaful seme of loneliness. 
There is, I think, no eaplanalion ckcrpt that H. If* 
Munro i*, since 'WUlinm Becidunl, the most perverse, 
the least human of authors. Ue u only alive conv 
plctely when he i* cruel and conscious; but un- 
consciously many of his stones ore stones with the 
same lust os that which uivigoraU* Sredni Voshtar* 
Ills soul vras not quite $anc , and lU insanit> is the 
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more horrible because otlus obvious sanity of mind 
and his known samty of body He hides bii radical 
distinction from his more normal fellows in many 
episodes of jest and humour , but his obsession 
becomes evident even m the lightest touches No 
items are so funny as those which hurt , no hurts are 
so amusing as the mortal ones Wlien he is mventmg 
a puerile farce, Saki is careful to introduce cruelty 
So in The Sckjjartz 2delterkutme Method the best 
jokes are cruel jokes IVhea j\Irs Quafaarl says 
condescendingly to the false governess 

Wo got very satibLctory refcreaces about you from Canon 
Tcop, & very estimable man, I should thiol 

the false governess replies, * Drinks like a iish and 
beats lus iMfc, otherwise a very lovable character ’ 
All the jokes, if one looks closely at them, are os 
devoid of innocent pleasantry as tliej ore of kind 
liumour , they- refer to a world where deformity and 
accidents ore reasonable objects for laughter It is 
for this reason that so many people find it hard to go 
on with Saki He delights and diverts , then slowly 
one realizes that one is being asked to dehght in 
something hideously crooked and mliuman Tmie 
and again as I read the books I am xenunded of the 
great ‘ Masque of the Red Death ’ TJie lights are 
iligib, Alu" iimsiu* gay, Alir miu* 

graceful , the ball goes on Suddenly there is a 
pause m the music , some unheard, unseen signal is 
received, and the dancers, uncloak Belund every 
domino is decay and corruption You gaze aghast, 
ttnified at this vision of foulness and dissolution 



;Vs suddciily the musi<^ bogtns npiiit the faces once 
more ore shrouded and nusXcd and the sight of 
skeletons and decaying lle^ is forgoUen, as the 
modish figures pace and linger in the unreal pageant 
of the deliberate donee of deceit. 



* G. K. C/ o* ^ <?■ o 

'TT7E Kcre young, we were merry, wc were 
VV very, very wsc . . at Ovford in the late 
’mnetieij .uid at the beginning of tins new century. 
Some of us, I am afraiJ, neglected learning in the 
pursuit of hat ^\ c knew was fun and believed might 
be wisdom, and m the event I don t know th.vt we 
did any norse, or got less out of our life there, than 
those IV ho faced Colltetions with a smile, and greeted 
the Final Schools with i cheer We were certainly 
as much of Oxford, and we used to think that we 
proved our true Oxford spirit by loving to bring 
there meu and lUoocL, movemeoU and fashionb, that 
were not at all Oxonnu m origin Thire wtre little 
clubs — one I remember m whicli seven memberb met 
and adjudged one anotUec’s compositions m prose and 
verse. There vvert undergraduate papers— for a 
period I edited one, winch was saved from bank- 
ruptcy by an ingemous udvertiseinLnt manigcr who 
IS now wasting his talent in administering the law. 
Then there vv vis the joy of spotting the new cr men in 
the arts — a sport as exciting and much lu>s cxpensiv e 
tlian spotting the winners in other and greener fields. 
A game, too, m which too often the positive backer 
found he had backed ‘ a wrong ’un or even a non- 
starter I can remember one really thrilling event. 
Several of us backed the author of T/ie IKiW — 
one Gilbut Keith Chesterton It w is a poet who 
discovered him, a poet given to the reading of French 
and Belgian symbolists, but who lecogni^td the 
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<lcplli and ori'jtoalily of tlie great autj-dccadcnt, the 
iiiati Mhuin tbc while lock of roused to 

honourable and dacgcrous fur) I shall not forgtt 
the excitement of first Tending lliat little book with 
ita icUuin back and blue gevy sides How we loved 
* The Donkey *, pored over * The God makers *, and 
roared aloud tlial fine war-pocro about Jo&hua and 
the sta)ing of the sun 1 

Vcnly, M I hsTB promised pay I 
laf« unto Gibcoa, d«alh unto Ah 

I was particular!) in love with ns 1 was still a 
httle widowcdi since Matthew Yrnold had rubbed me 
of the right to love TAe /•«»/* 0 / Ancitnt (I 

have since resumed tliat nght ) Tlicn we discovered 
that one of us knew ' G Iv C * It was Die present 
Ilcgistror-Ccnepal--S P. Vivian— who hod been at 
St Pauls Scliool with the poet. Ihc obvious tiling 
was for him to a&k Oicsterton to come to our college 
debuting society » ho oonsectcJ, and Z can stiU 
remember the murmur of admiration and Qpprchen< 
Sion on the call-rank outside the Great Western 
station as we Blood there and jxmdcrcd over the 
wisdom of picking our cab 'Wilb cate 
I do not, alas ! remember what Mr Chesterton 
lectured to us about I remember the manner of his 
lecture It secnicd to be written on a hundred 
pieces of V anously sliaped paper, vmttcn m mk and 
pencil (of all colours) and in chalk. All the pages 
were in a splendid and feUrthng disorder, and 1 
remember being at first just a Ltlle disappointed 
Then the papers were abandoned, and * G. K. C,* 
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taJkcd, arul got more and more uiteresled and 
pleased. I remc.nbcr a pai!>age about catliedraU 
and railway itatiurxa which ^ou^^d oppoaition ; and 
with opposition and question tlie real Chestertca 
broke loose He will, I am sure, if he ever reads this, 
forgisc me for saying that to ni\j»eU I wluapcred. 
Elephant ’’ All day the image had been present 
with me of aomething ^*a5t anti weighty, incredibly 
simple, incalcuLiblj wise, and unquestionably kindly. 
Foolishlj I mourned a certain sluggiahncs* Then, 
as I saj 1 came opposition ; and suddenly — trank, up, 
roaring, speeding latter and faster — the wisest of us 
was pursuing lus. trifling opponents through quickset 
hedge and o\er ploughed field* of argument. Ho\r 
he raced J I know, l-ccausc of all the oppoaition none 
Tan fiiater than 1 1 

’Vtc were >oung» we were intm*, we were \crj', 
leiy wbe . . 

But wa were not so whe a* we thought; and 
• G. IC C.’ was wu»er. He wi* wi'er because he wa* 
simpler. Of all the men of thi* century, he remain* 
to me the man who i* at once mo*t hixusdf, and 
most iTiilmg to admit thit thtre are many power* 
outiide hinuelf, tlungs he do.s cot know, thing* he 
cannot *ee. He i* complLtelj him*elf, because he is 
ne\t.r aa egoist — for an cgoi*t i* a roan who trie* by 
spiritual *eli-ad\Lrtiaement to coavmce hn, own *oul 
about hi* o.Tu worth. Chesterton can afford to be 
peTional in In* imtiugs, becau*e he is really modest. 
I know of ro modern author who Uics the * I * *o 
mui-h, and nc\cr gne* the reader an unpre**ioii of 
conceit, or of arrogance, or of scif-importance. He 
ha* the jolhest maimcx, e\ca when, he i* insoitod. 
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HIr4 jVniold Bcnnclt once, lo a renurk deserves 
to get the Fi\c Towns Mug for its fotuousnos, 
refused lo csoDiidcr Mr, Chesterton as on mtclicctual 
equal because ‘ C, Iv. C* a dogmatist, and thcie- 
fore possessed * a sccond'dass 11110110011101 api>aratus 
How prettily— It u the onlyivord— * G. K. C,’ retorts 
on lum m i’oneies terruj Podi ; 

la trulh there are only tiro Unde (.1 people , thoeo irho 
accept dogmu and Lao* it, and thoso vho accept dogmae 
and do not knov it My only adTaatage oTcr the gifted 
nortUst hea in my l>clanging to the former clase, 

‘Doesn’t he,* I remember some one sajmg trhen 
* G K C ' first came to O’Jon!, * doesn't he irrcathe 
lus auord with rajTtlct* Tlicrc is, pcrliaps, less 
m>Tttc these da}s tban in the earlier collections of 
cssa}! I cannot help UuoLng Umt ' G. K. C.' th} i 
his opponents a Lttle more sadly than was Ins custom , 
the times arc darker now, it is true, ond tlic cncoucs 
to be met more UangCFOUs because they ore less 
senous and less positive* It is the day of the Great 
Bo} g, that shapeless, inchoate, unclutchahlc monster . . 
who spread across and around tlic path of Peer G> nt. 
Gallantly Mr Qiostcrton deals witii one enemy— an 
enemy whicli has borrowed a great dcalofhisellecttve 
armour from the moral theology of the Catholic 
Church. I am amused to notice that, in preferring 
the popular view that ‘ dreams go by contraries’ to 
Freud’s nastier elaborations, h-e has an unexpected 
ally m Mr D I! Lawrence , and how excellent are 
Ills comments on the irreverent efforts to drag the 
world’s artists and the world’s masterpieces into the 
service of Proud and Jung : 
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Lady llacbelh docs not suffer os a deepwalker ’because slio 
has resisted tbe iiupuLa to murder Duncan, but rntber (by 
some curious tnck of thought), because sbo ias yielded to it 
Hamlet } undo is m a morbid frame of mmd not as ono 
would naturally espect, because lie has th\>artcd his own 
developmeat by leaving bis brother alivo and in poMi^ion , 
but actually because he has trmmphantly bberated bini-elf 
from the morbid impuLe to pour poison in bis brother s ear 
On tbo theory of psycho-analysis, as etpounded, a man 
ought to be haunted by the ghoats of all the men he had 
not murdered Even if they i\ero limited to those he might 
have felt a vague fancy for murdering they might make a 
respectable crowd to follow at bis hcrls Yet Shakespeare 
certainly seems to represent Macbeth as haunted by Banquo, 
whom be removed at ono blow from tbe light of the sun and 
from hu own subconsciousness 

I do not know why 1 should trouble to define 
Mr Chesterton’s central position when, in lus intro- 
duction to Fancies lemis Fads, he b'ts so admirably 
done that for me , 

It IS only from a normal standpoint that all the nonsense 
of the world takes on something of the inld interest of wonder 
land . After all, tho ordinary orthodox perbon is ho to 
whom the heresies can appear os fantasies 'tftec all, it is 
we ordinary and humdrum people who can enjoy eccentricity 
as a sort of elhand , while tho eccentrics are too senona even 
to know that they are elves When a man tells us that ho 
disapproves of children being told fairy tales, it is we who 
can pereeiro that he is biimclf a fairy He himself has not 
the least idea of it It is only those who have ordinary 
views who have estraordinaiy vmona 

I ha\ e only one criticism to make of this statement 
of a point of view with which I am m general and 
cordial agreement I tJimk Mr Chesterton some 
times forgets that, if the eccentrica are dull, so, ala* ’ 
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sometimes ore the orJin ary people. Vou may ha\e 
ordinary mc\ts» jou may ding to ordinarj' con>ca- 
lions, ond jet tlus pasidonate normality may not 
bring to >ou the gift of cxtraordiDary 'vision. I 
suppose every one vrbo enthusiastically adopts a 
popular or prevalent point of \jeir discovers that, 
Uie ardent iVnglo-Catholic meets, nt congress or 
committee, those vrho hold the some vicvrs he bolds, 
and *My word/ he murmurs, ^surely they arc not 
all asduHand narrovr asthis ! * The ardent Socialist, 
the passionate Agnostic, the converted rrotestont — 
all have fiiiuilar cspcrtenccs. One of the mo^t 
startling instances is Xcwman, nho could scarcely 
ixLcvc lus ejes and cars Aflcr he liad joined the 
Roman Communion We must never be surprised 
to discover that often tJie orihodoTC is as dull os the 
heretic, the Fascist os stupid os the ISoUbevist, the 
vmter of ‘ Ijtics * no bngbter than the imagist, the 
curate os umiuagmativ e as the detenumiai — for they 
ore all men 
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ALL }iis life John Donne was a prisoner. la a 
-ijL sense that is true of all men , but of Donne, as 
of some other great men, it is true m a \cry special 
forhe^ all Iiu, life, \ras aware of his bondage and 
of the masters to whom he was compelled to gne 
allegiance. The common run of men arc not so 
aware. We are complacent and contented, and go 
about our busmeas n jth that illusion of freedom that 
encourages us to idealize otir appetites, glorify our 
weaknesses, and dignify our prejudice;,. We make 
haste, directly ate aware of any growth m 
spiritual statiure, to barter the freedom of our will 
for the imprisonment of comfort, or riches, or the 
respect of the world, or ambition, or a mean con* 
veijtion The great men — whether they be artists, 
or saints, or statesmen, or obscure souls unknown to 
fame — are different. They mostly, in their youth, 
it IS true, endanger or sell their freedom , but they 
are quickly and continuously aware of servitude, and 
their work, m youth, is often Uie cry of the trapped 
soul, amazed and indignant at its own folly John 
Donne, whether or not we tlmik lum supreme as 
poet or as prose writer, is, at any rate, supreme m 
this He is sensitncly, morbidly, agonizcdly aware 
of his imprisonment. His early poems show it, 
when he was testing Ins jouth m the heady air of 
that wonderful Lttlc Loudon made illustrious by 
the gemua of the Elizabethan dramatists. The 
earlier poetrj of that age, except for some of 
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SliakcspcorCt confidcot, glad, accepting* Leng years 
after )Qutb lUid beauty ]iad deserted Eluabcth 
courtiers and poets praised her as the lo\i.bcst and 
most splendid lady in £uit>pc* It m as an age of 
gorgeous unreality os it is displayed m the poems of 
Spenser. Donne 'nos trapped by beauty, by the 
finorc of Uie body, by pleasure and fasbion^and be 
knew luinscif prisoner and revolted m those poems 
i^hicli oro the first m Lngbsh to be really cynical 
(once again excepting Shakespeare), lie was then, 
too, a sla-vc to Lis iQlelIcct* fbs cunous, ^Tandermg 
uiLclhgcnce led hira for ollild-'in wliat other author 
of the time can we find icfcrcnccs to Dante and 
Copenucus, to Philip Neri and Ignatius Loyob, to 
the science of mathematics and to the new diseoi eric* 
in. America ? 

lie adientured on many paths t courtier, huryer* 
poet, friend, ]o^c^• and then, i^hcn he was twenty- 
eight and lus bnJe sc\ciilccD, he married Ann More, 
lie VOS trapped tlicn m a new way'. Ue had &at 
eoMly to circumstance, and bad more than the 
beginnings of a career in lus secrctaryiJup to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, ho was Anne’s uncle. The secret 
marriage enraged iknn'a father, Donne was dismissed 
from lus position and learnt, through tiresome and 
penurious years, the strangling imprisonment of 
misfortune and poverty Hu friends tned to help 
him, but could not Morton, Dean of Gloucester, 
offered him a JiMng if he would get ordained, bvit 
Do-nne was not ready I£e chafed so against his 
cliains that in IGOS— seicn years after hjs momage — 
he meditated suicide* and 'mole an apology for it. 
Se^en years later he was ordained* at the age of 
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forty t^\o , and m 1621 he was g^en the Deanery of 
St Paul’s ; and * at all fe^ivities of the year, 
especiall} at Clmatmos and JEobter, he '^ent a bounty 
to the prisons of London, and by his gifts many who 
^ere imprisoned for small debts were released’, 
John Donne iras neier released. No one familiar 
with his works, especially 'the great sermons, can 
doubt that The same note of almost incredulous 
dicsTtiafaction with the barriers of tune and space 
that IS heird again and again in the sernioa? was 
sounded earlier in the poems Partly under the 
influence of 'VYalton s biography many students of 
Donne haie made a strict distmttion between the 
satirist and the preacher Yet it is the same man, 
the man of tortured imagination, straining to ONcr- 
leap the restrictions of his tcrapciament and of the 
world around liun. 

Donne nc\er an obser\er He was master of 
life, and, m turn, victim The modern worship of 
Donne is due to his extreme divergence from tlie 
standard it is tJie iasluon to call Victorian He is 
brutal, frank, mistical , and he is aiwiis hunsclf in 
his poemj,. I do not say that Sir Edmund Gosse 
proved Ins case when he endeavoured to read a 
personal history into nearly all the poems , Donne 
may or may not be the hero of the terrible poem 
called ‘ The Thirteenth Elegy *, m which the speaker, 
involved in his dangerous and intriguing love affair, 
li given these splendid Unu> . 

Was it not enough that thoa didst hazard us 
To pvtha in love so dark and dangerous, 

And thoaO so ambushed roirad vnfU household spies. 

And over ail thy busband’j» tovveemg eyea ^ 
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Tlicrc IS no evidence about Donne's early )cars, 
except these pocnis {the dale of wlucU v^C do not 
etriainly loioir), and Walton's guarded allusions to 
the great Dean’s indiscrctiDns. No one^ Iiovrc^cfj 
who is &enuti\e to poetry can deny tliat in such a 
poem as ' Hie Ipjiatition'*, strong pciv)nal pa&Aion* 
bred of personal expcnetice, is speaking. i\nd Donne 
speaks plainly ThcrcisagooddcalofmiscDQCcplicD 
about Ills * witliQc&s * , many bclic%e that be is, Lke 
Crashaw, o%cr-conccitrdcoqtmuDiisIy He can Le as 
fantastic or os znctapbj'sical os any poet of his day ; 
but in the plain utterance of anolions do Xlngbsh 
poet lias n\ jUed luin at hu best. He may neier hav'e 
written one {loeni perfect from flr>t line to last ; hit 
thought or sensation breaks through his poem , be 
beats angri]> at tiis words, and then suddenly has a 
phra&e wluch consumnutcly conveys bis meaning : 

I vosder, by my troth, «hat Ibou and I 
Did tUI Igrcd t 

And 

Aod « bilat our sooU ncgctii^to thcro, 
tVe IdkO erpulclml statues Uy , 

All lUy, the umo our poaturcs were. 

And wo sud Qothing. sU the day 

And . 

A bracelet of bnght hair about Uia boae. 

And ■ 

A naked* thiokiog hetrt that makes no ahow, 
la to a woman but a kind of ghost. 

Donne is the only poet I know, except Catullus, 
who made a perfect poem out of bate. The hale m 
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some of Siiakespeare’s sonDets is excusatory, apolo- 
getic Le&ide the conccntntcd fury of ‘ The Appari- 
tion 'ftTth its tremendous ending . 

And then, poor aspen ipretcli, neglected, thou, 

Bathed m a cold, qoichailver sweat, wait bo 
A vener ghost than I 
What I nzU say I mil not tell thee non, 

Best that; pteacrve thee , and sinco my love is spent, 

I’d rather thou should’ ,t painlully repent 
Thou by my threatcnings rest still innocent 

The secret of Donne’s popularity to day is the 
quality niuch made lum of little account m the 
eighteenth century He is a troubled, \e\cd, 
imccrtGin spirit ItTiat peace and certainty he 
gained either m lo%e or religion were gamed liardly 
There is no self*satisfaction ibout him, either intel 
lectual or emotional , and while no one can accuse 
the Victorians — or at the least the most typical 
poets— >of mtellLCtual complacency, they Avere guilty 
botli of cniotiona] and moral complacency Donne 
was a European He had tra\eHcd, and his mmd 
never ceased travelling Ilis imagmation and intel 
lect alike kept on an incessant quest, not evqiecting 
nor ev en desiring satisfaction, until and unless it could 
be obtained nijsticallj Thegreat Vicfcornns, except 
Newman and Browning, perlmps, were content to be 
satisfied lliey did not, it seems to us, sufficiently 
remeiuber tliat it is only in the experienue of eternity 
tint a man lias an> right to adueve satisfaction , but 
to stop short of th it is to be traitor to the que*t on 
which we are sent I do not know tint many of the 
moderns are as certain ot eternity as Donne was that 
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eternity can be cxpcniirnccd ; but they &harc 
liioi the other trutli — tliat there u no abiding satb- 
lactioQ to be had from the standards and con^ entions 
of tlie world, ^^'hcn Donne found wliat lie wanted 
in Foitli, he \rrote of rchgion with all the bluntocsi 
and directness, and occasionally e\ca all the beauty, 
with which he had Mrittcn of lo\c The author of 
* The Apparition ' and ^ Jealousy * also wrote : 

We thick thsL PandiM and Calrarj, 

Chcut*a crosi end Adsn'a tree, in one place ; 

Look, Lord, and find both jQpet in me , 

As the Adaca'e smi sarrouiids lay face 
Msj the Udt Adsio's Uood ay eonl eiahraoe. 

So m hu puipla wrapp’d, receire me Lord , 

Bj thcea bu thonui giro ae other crown. 

And, ae to otbcA* eooli 1 preached Tby Word, 

Be this my tcit, my sermon to mice own— 

* Thertfore that he may nose, the Lord threnra down.' 

Donne was con>ertcd. We wisJi those who 
investigate religious phenomena would study such 
cases as his instead of the more cmptional instances 
which figure largely their books. Some cntics are 
inclmcd, perhaps, to esaggerate Doonc’s morbidity. 
For hun, as for most mtense natures, rchgion was a 
Eimple matter — a matter essentially of the whole 
man, and not a departmental or parochial business. 
Hence, no doubt, hjs fundamental lack of mterest m 
the * rchgious questions’ of hi* day, the controversies 
Utween Papist and Prolcsta^ He entered into 

eni , but his wntmg oa suto subjects never has 
the fire and the flaming ener^ of his writings on 
vjOu, on salvation, and on hell., 
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There arc, I believe, those who profess to be able 
to get a purely aesthetic pleasure out ot Donne’s 
prose I do not envy them I am reuunded of 
John KebJe’s retort to Ilurrell Froude ; ‘ It is tis if 
you called the Day of Judgment a pretty sight ’ 
'Ihc sermons were sweated out of him, and his sweat 
was blood I know nothing in English, except some 
of Donne’s poems, m which there is so tremendous a 
mixture of intellectual energy and spiritual force 
Donne had at lus command an instrument as slntter- 
ing IS It was subtle IIis thought can be »is fine- 
drawn as Newmans, but he thinks with lus whole 
body. It IS as though Cliarles Spurgeon had the 
bram of Blaise Pascal Tlic style presses on one. 
He will begin a sermon with a few short sentences , 
introduce some almost conversational argument and 
elucidation , then gradually work up to a vast, 
vchenient, almost endless paragraph of a sentence 
which breaks at the end like the tumultuous watcRsi 
of a tidal wave Here is an extract from lus last 
sermon, Dcal/i’s DueU, preached when he knew he 
was to die soon 

And though the Apovtcl would not saj, Jfonwur, that 
whilst m tho body, we are dead, yet ha saies Pcrcjnjiaiiiur, 
whilst ^\o are m tho body, wc aro but in a pilgrimage, and 
wo arc abacnt from tho Lord. Hb might ha\o said dead , 
for tho whole world la but an universal churchyard, hub onu 
common gnivo, anaVdo ili& ana motloir dlo gruitta'^ 
porsona have in it, is but os tho shaking of biimed bodies in 
their graves by an earthquake That nhich no call We is 
but R^iomadit n'oriium, a week of death, seven daiey, seven 
periods of our life spent an dying, a dying seven times over, 
and ther d an ond Our birth dies m i^ncy, and our infancy 
dit-s in jouth, and youth, and tho rcsib die lu age, and ago 
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also dies, and determuie* alL Nor do all these, youth out 
of infancy, or age out of youth, arise so, as a Phoenu out of y 
the a$hee of another Phoenix fciaoerly dead, but as a Trasp, 
or a serpent out of camon, as «. snake out of dung ^ oof 
youth IS worse than ouz infancy, and our age worse than our 
youth, our youth 13 hungry and thirsty after those sms which 
our infancy knew not, and our age is sorry and angiy that it 
Cannot pursue those sins which out youth did. And besides, 
all the way so many deaths, that la, so many deadly calami ties 
accompany every condition, and exery period of this life, as 
that death itself would be an ease to them that suffer them. 
Upon this EeziBfl doth Joh wish, that God had not given him 
an issue from the £rst death, from the womb , Where/are 
hast ihou mt forth oui of iht tcoirib f 0 that I had 

given up the ghost, and no tyt had seen me , / thould 
been, as though I hoi not btrn. 

For Donne it was alwa^;^ dilBcult to be a Ctuistian* 
and he plucked, os hi$ de\otions and some of Ins 
sacred poems show, out of Umt diXQcuJty a more 
splendid happiness He was a ro-in of the Xlcnais* 
sance by birth, and by nature , but his mteUect and 
his soul ga\e him no peace until he rcsol>cd the 
problems of mortality m an mil of faith How fine is 
the end of his Clinstmas sermon, * at Paul’s * m 
l<i24 

As no man can decairs God, so God can deceive no man , 
God cannot live m the darhe himBclIe, neither caa he leave 
tiioee, who are has, iq the darke 11 he be with thee, be will 
mate thee see, that he u with thee , audnevcr goo out of 
thy sight, till ha have brouzht thee, whe» thou never 
goe Out of Mg. 

The great sermon oa filing out of the hands of 
God lias no parallel in English hteiature imtU we 
come to Newman, who surely must have read Donne 
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in iVlford s edition, so neai1> does lie translate the 
dean s sombre periods into his own sharper rhetoric 
Most of Donne s cntica ha%c not understood tint the 
man who knew and r^entcd his iinpnsomnent to 
the senses, to the intellect (‘ WTien wee are mo^ d 
to seeme rehgioiis Only to \ent wit, Lord, dch\cr 
Ua ’ ’), to circumstance, fdt that m the faith which 
quickened and glowed after his ordination he had 
found a prison m which he could rejoice He had 
disco\ered that the natural prison for the aspiring 
soul w as the supernatural , that man is so made that 
bondage alone is the true condition of Ins longings 
and desires, wluch, in a \acant licence or a meaner 
prison, can ne^e^ be satisfied or fulfilled He had, 
at last, a jailer ‘ whose scrv ice is perfect freedom * 
Other bonds still galled bun His pride, hi:> fear of 
bodily death, and its diigusting accompaniments of 
dissolution and decaj and the one thing m winch 
all lus other faults are included, his tendency to 
despair, to accidie He e^crienccd, more than most 
of the m>stics, the desolation of the dark mght of 
the soul, and feared abandonment though he clung 
to lus faith Here his own intellectual ingenuity , hia 
‘wit’ alarmed him He could find reasons for 
anything and found tlieni, in lonely moments, for 
his mm damnation But alwajs in the end his 
sermons come back, as a great tide covers the bare 
and d’esoiate places of tfie shore, and remeniOer Jus 
fehcity as the prisoner of God manacled bj the 
meraes of his Saviour, secure from the dissolute 
liberty of eternal death 
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A SCHOOL of critics wlio lia\e ne^er known 
much about hfe and haic forgott^a i(vhat thc 7 
knew — not that here their jvnowledge was extensive 
— about literature, insists that with the wilting of 
Ulysses by Jlr. James Joyce an entirely new thing 
came into the world ot ktteis Conveniently they 
Ignore the great autobiographies of the world. 
Conveniently they assume — and it u a monstrous 
assumption — that the more obscene things la Ulysits, 
the filthier and fouler thoughts and actions and 
fanoics of Bloom and bis friends, could be paralleled 
ID the lives of all men and women. I imagine that 
Mr. Jo)ce would never m^e so absurd a claim for 
lus book It seems to me patent from his treatment 
that he never would pretend that the life he pictures, 
the characters he exhibits, are normal. It is precisely 
their abnormahty which enrages him , he is like a 
doctor discussing disease and the wa> s of the diseased, 
and only imphcitly illustrating the lives and ways of 
the healthy. The only great diHerence between such 
a book as 3Ir Jo) cc’s and books such as St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, tlousseau's Cbn/cs«on4, Pepys' 
Diary, and Casanova's Tilemoirs is this : 3Ir. Joyce 
—we needht discuss here whether he himself belongs 
to the class or not — dealing with people whose 
mam interest in hfe la exhibitionism These people 
are so convinced of the vehement importance of their 
o^vu egos that they cannot really coaceivCf in then 
heart of hearts, anything of greater importance or 
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interest citlier lu life or art The disease it. an old 
one 1 but never until our own age has it attacked so 
many people, or people of such mtelligence and 
ability Never before now lias it been presented 
cs-cept as the ftanUy ridiculous and pitiable condition 
it IS Vieu ed in the light of eternitj all human a ices 
and sms and aamties ore no doubt more than a httle 
ridiculous , but about pride and ambition and lust 
for conquest there does ho\er a certain dignity — 
these thmgs are the shadows of aspirations \bout 
exhibitionism there is nothmg that is not essentially 
contemptible It dissolves the reality of human 
intercourse It mocks the truth of our knowledge 
and love of our fellows It is monstrous m its hidden 
pretence that the ‘ I ’ is the ‘ all , and that not man 
but one individual is tlie measure of aU things All 
modern art is rotten with this self regarding \nce 
The no\elty is that men take it seriously, and discuss 
it, not as a symptom of mental and moral weakness, 
but as a quality in art 

It would be absurd to deny that this fatuity has 
not been oecasionallv found before m hterature It 
is sery evident in Rousseau’s Confessions, and it cm 
be found, strongly mixed wth the more human 
quality of vanity, in Casanova but before tlus age 
nearly all artists had some belief m some God , and 
however conceited may be the self examination m 
the eyes ot Gbcf, it can never, so fong as the eternaf 
Spectator is remembered, be degraded into mere 
exhibitionism Even when it was most strongly 
present, as in Rousseau, itwds a mood of lus character, 
not a cancer slowly usurping all the normal functions 
of mind and soul it was souiethmg wlucU was 
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suborJiiiate in its lioliJ on Uic person, not completely 
de’^asUtmg it 

No clearer instance of tins can be found than 
Simuel Pepi’S Tlic mj^tcry of his diary will nlMa^s 
remain a mystery. Whether it was mainly a con- 
fession, a boast, or an apology; whether it was 
written for posterity, had they the interest and the 
skill to read his cypher, we shall n,c% cr Know- I have 
conjectured myself that, misted by the brutality of 
some of the references to his wife, and by tlic looseness 
of hia life, we ha\c probably ignored the most likely 
moti\ewhicli led him towritc that amazing document. 
No doubt, as he writes, the intrinsic interest of many 
of the ineidenU, the position of the people be met, 
his 0 W 71 ungo\crnable curiosity about men and 
things — all these take bold of lits pen and engage 
lus undiMdcd attention But it was not for them, 
I bebete, he begun it I belie\e he had a tery 
strong and sincere aETcction for Kirs Pepys » and an 
idea of the married relationship (in matters of 
mtcilectual and spintual companion&hip) rather abo> c 
the a^erage On the other hand, he uos a\crage, 
and he was below the average m pluck. So his 
attitude to his wife is conscioudy — not naturaCy — 
superior , and when he is imfonthful to her he will 
not think of confessing Jus fault. So he starts a 
diary, intending one day, when his passions ore 
belter controlled, or age lias brought wisdom and 
decency (for the diary is of what we should call hia 
youth), to tell the woman who was his heart's com- 
panion about his faults and lug infidelities He was 
one of those men — not an uncommon type— irhose 
deepest affections seemed to h^o apart , a — it 
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seems luckcd and paradoxical to us, but ^vould ha^c 
seemed natural to Montaigne — ^\vhose respect for his 
■wife alloAvcd him to be luifaithful to her and yet 
to desire one day to make confession to her of those 
actions and thoughts ■nhicli he had the sense and 
honest} to knoTv his Eiizabeth noidd bitterl} resent. 
I know this theory that the diary was WTitten for 
Elizabeth may appear fantastic ; but it is worth 
noticing that Pepys did not begin it till three jears 
after his marriage j and he ended, m fear of damaging 
his cjesi^it, SIX months before Ehzabeth’s death. 
He ne\cr mimed again, though he was only thirty- 
seven when he waa widowed , and he never made n 
new start on his diary, although his eyesight recovered 
and was good enough for much other wTiting 
There is also one other argument m fa\our of this 
explanation of the diary : it explains also the extreme 
difference m interest and attractiveness between 
PepyV dur} and his letters. The letters belong to 
the hist four jears uf Pcpjs’ life. They could not 
be without interest, and no lover of the diary will 
be able to do walhout tutm ; but it would be absurd 
to pretend th it their fascination approaches that of 
the work which has made Pcp}s one of the immortals 
of English literature They are, of course, the letters 
of an old nun , whde the diary is that of a joung 
amr Mauv nf Aluan iwr .ant in .udaiuoics,* vvjii.h* 
intimacy is the mini note of the diary. They are 
tlie letters of a man who has arrived, while the diary 
IS that of a nnn wh(»c career and fame are m the 
making, and the work of ende<iiour is commonly 
more entertaining tlun tht, work of success. Yet 
none of these reasons, I think, adequate!} cxiilaina 
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the great gap between tbe letters ond the daary j it 
13 only cj^piicnblc on the e&sumptiun lliat Pepj-s 
iTTote the diarj , not as a piece of evtubitiomsm, but 
for the one person for whom to liis own odd, 1,0m, 
selfish way he a Nchcment attachment 
The letters m Jlr, J, R. Tanner’s collection \ary 
in interest remarkably. Some of the most curious 
pass between Pepys, Str Tollctt, and Isaac Kewton 
oa the earth-shaking question, •'\Much has the easier 
task, \iz A, m his undertakiDg to throw one six at 
least at one throw with 6 dice, or in hu to throw 
two sixes at least at one throw with 12 ? ' There 
are letters about his health . he still took a minute 
interest m the details of any illness wluch afflicted 
him Tliere ore letters to and John E%eJyn. 
who becomes a real fnend to Pepys. In these and 
m other letters Pep>V zeal as a collector is once more 
shown * it wlU be remembered that tn the diary' he 
refers with great pnde to a painted crucifix he had 
bought, the possession of which brought him into 
trouble as a crypto-Papist He buy s fortign books 
and prwts , and his nephew is asked to buy * xcLgious 
prmts, and in particular of habits, m your passage 
through Spam and Portugal, where I fancy the 
bigotry of these nations may lead them to absurd 
heresies. Or if there be anything else in graseing, 
singularly relating to these countnes, whether as to 
their biuldiQgs, manners, or aught else, and particu- 
larly/ of their only rojal sport of Juego de Tcro, pray 
don’t let it ’scape }ou* The fnendbest and most 
affectionate letters are those between Pep\s ?tnft t h'S 
nephew, John Jackson, after these the best are, 
perhaps, those from and to Et el^Tj. In two especially 
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we see the cliaracter of IJiese two diaiists Evelyn 
m lus letter predicted the end of the world and 
delivered (as he admits) a sermon on tins Nation, 

BO atheistical, false and unsteady , so covetoug, selfe interested, 
imputlently detracting, and uncharitable , ingratcfull, lewd, 
and luiuriouB , in samnie, so umverailiy vitious, dissolute 
and perverted 

Pepys, m ackno^vledgmg tins epistle, is lost m 
admiration of its ‘glorious matter’. 

It looha to me like a seraphic ifoic d'ye from one already 
entered into the regions you talk of in it, and who sent mo 
this for a vv3i\cv.ni towards my speeding thither after him 
Which, as the world now is and (os ?) you have so ]U6tly 
described, and, being bereft, (as 1 now aiu) of the very upper* 
most of my mortal fehettys here, in your conversation niid 
that of any few virtuous faends more, I should in very good 
faith much rather choose to obey yon in by leading, than 
staying to follow you 

An incurably likeable little man I Not of great 
character, or independence or force, but with some- 
thing eager, friendly, affectionately inquisitive which 
makes it hard for the student to resist him. 
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I T was no accident which made Ste\eason, m. 

search of & profession which \iould satisfy Ins 
father^ tum his attention to the law By that action 
he admitted, consciously or not, that his bent was 
not only lowaids literature but towards ad\ocacy» 
E>en ui his poems — ^for instance, the welbhnown 
praj er against despondency or the hues Cor children 
on the happy fullness of the world— he is stating a 
case. In his prose works the same tendency is far 
more eMdenU llis control o\er his fictitious cliar* 
acters is alwajs imperfect, because he ^nOl suddenly 
see what a glonous case be can moke out for the 
unLkely ooes, and he deserts creation and expression 
for adiocacy and a po^onate partisanship The 
es»a)-s-~esp«cially those wbacb win the suCrages of 
jouth— arc all speeches for the prosecution oi the 
defence. This trait makes hun often monstrously 
unfair, as m the essay on Vifion ; sometimes he seems 
en hypocntica], os m the essay on Bums, until one 
TCiuembers that a good lawyer will attack with the 
more \ehenicxicc faults and follies to which he has 
an mclisation He knows more about them Very 
few distingiushed lawyers are, we imagine, deeply 
tempted to commit murder, and there arc few first- 
rate speeches delivered inthe prosecution of murderers, 
many m their defence Tho great forensic attael^s 
are made on ollenders guilty of the more ordinary 
crimes for which most of us ba^e a latent capacity , 
man is roused to a sense of danger, to the fact that 
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his ordered society is at the mercy of instincts to 
winch the criminal gives play, and it is his o\vn 
uncontrolled self that he sees and attocliS in the 
dock 

Beside his appetite for a legal advocacy Ste\enson 
had as well a craving for preaching, also fully satisfied 
m his books — and the preacher is even more at the 
mercy of his own potential experiences than the 
la^yyer The extraordinary futility of so muck 
mediaeval preaching and writing about women is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the ecclesiastical 
moralists knew nothing about women, and had no 
normal, healthy experience of sexual lift The same 
men who talked about women as if they were a 
mixture of the worm from hell and the potion of 
Aphrodite’s pharmacy, wrote the sane&t stuff about 
usury and theft and injustice, en\y, pride, and 
uncharitableness For they Knew precisely the 
character of those sms Lawyer, then, and preacher 
was Stevenson, as well as artist , and to these gifts 
he added another temperamental quahty winch was 
responsible for many of his virtues and most of his 
faults — an mcurable impulsiveness 

The official biography, the more orthodox apprecia- 
tions of Stevenson, tend to leave out the impulsiveness 
— ^tliey may not omit the fact that it wa^ part of his 
make up, but they mvariably mimmize its effect. 
For all his good intentions, for all Ins determination 
to keep clear of the traditions — rather liagiographic 
traditions — Mr Steuart m his book on R L S. 
makes the same mistake His book was mitten 
avowedly to destroy the portrait of the ‘ seraph in 
chocolate ’ 
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Rotioeucesv evisioQi;. EuppiessioiUy tnmmutgs. ilieii 
tunef tHt IS, ci Mr Balfour's luie) pcrbspd appropnate am 
no longer deairalle or excoaaUa. Stcrenson haa ceased ta 
be & pnvata fasul; poa&esaioti ul OTk a domcatio jxdcsUl 
for prinleged newsr and u relegated io History to bo judged 
by her lapartud standards . . tha tuna baa coma for an 
aotheulio biography, 'wntten noi intb less aympalby or 
appirciatioD, but vith ampler Inotrledgo, sounder undcr- 
staodiag and a greater mcasom of independence than n'aa 
possible for 31i Giabam BaKonr, 


Jklr. Steuart had access to unpublished and pn% atrly 
printed documents , he taU-ed trith old fricnda of 
Ste\eiisoii*5 : he made some valuable intcstigatJODS 
of lus ow^nj. jet the life vhieli he vrrote does not 
seem to me to add much to our understanding of the 
icnl Stevenson Nor v?as Mr Steuart'a loch of 
matter atoned for by any fehcity of stjle or skill m 
poTtimtuze. lie indulged^ too &eely in picturesque 
supposition, and vrrote an Engliab somelimcs simply 
bad, sometimes unintelLgible It is quite impossible 
to extract any meaning from such sentences as these t 
‘The impressible Stevenson promptly took her 
sentuaenU as soraetlung more than maternal* 
Indeed he could have scarcely been mistaken.* IMiy 
not t * Stevenson himself described it (ins marriage) 
as “ a &ort of marriage ui ejiremu And such, in 
truth, it was* The bride was then already a grand- 
mother.* It i3 distressing to find an author of ^dr. 
Steuait’s experience wnling ‘ phenomenal speed * 
when he means * remarkable speed *, or indulging in 
such hideous weeds of language as, * In the islands 
his name was oue to conjure with, not figuraUvely 
but hteraPy • , ‘Louis, who had ever a jiaii* for the 
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Lmelight, was «eized with the seven devils of scepti- 
cism ' j or ‘ Stevenson, somewhat reticent, or, it 
may he, less gifted than some of hu> piedecessors m 
the anutory art ’ 

The most important of Mr Steuart’s contnbutions 
to Stevenson biography were not altogether new In 
their mam outlines, at least, they had already been 
printed by certain private societies These pm ately 
printed documents go to prove that Stevenson, when 
he was a young man, took an interest m the night 
life and the low life of Edinburgh ^^'^llIc on these 
evcursions the romantic youth, already in trouble at 
home for his religious heresies, made friends with a 
prostitute, ICate Drummond l^Ir Steuart ^iTites 
rhetoric lUy and wth a rather tiresome sentimentality 
about this Highland woman 

Her name — was not ‘ Claire that being in the most literal 
sense a noM de g\i€ne Hoir ‘Claue’ drifted into dis 
reputable baunts from the punty of the Highlands may be 
conjectured, but is not known Probably hera ivas tho old 
story of a beautiful giiihood, a betrayal of innocence, and a 
tragio end That sho brought with her into those noisome 
dons Boroething of the charm of her race, something of tho 
pure air and wholesoniencss of her natire lulls, there is every 
reason to behove She was scarcely twenty at tho timo 
of tneir in'’etii3g — ^which was as casual as Buch meetings aro 
apt to he Tho result was a paasionato love romance, as 
pu'isionato, perhaps, aj ai^hing la the annals of literature 

And so on, ad nauseam "VVe would wnllingly 
e'ccluiuge all this rhodoraontade for a feiv dates , and 
it is unfortunate that '\Ir Steuart was pre\ented — 
pre-iumably by copyright laws — liom printing the 
letters on which he rebes He does not tell us how 
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Jong Stescmon's associalwo Mitli ‘Claire* la&tcJ, 
but merely that he dcstred to marry her, and appar- 
ently had the ^outhftJ ingeauousnesa to a^k his 
father to finance the jnamage No one should 
o%CTStrc!ss the significance of this episode m Stc\cn* 
Borfs life. It la sindy a commoAplace of ronumlic 
>outht the desire to rescue an ‘unfortunate* £rgm 
her surroundings, to pidr a pearl out of the dunghcap 
Tliat the cspcncncc nude a ^ ery great impression 
on Stevenson there is no cvadence. Nor u his 
behaviour that of a man inspired by a great passion. 
Alter ail, men passionately in love do not, at the 
bidding of a parent, desert their happiness ; tlicy go 
out and try to work for the belov eii, or are evxn, as 
was George Gusuig. prejuted to starve with her. 
^N'hat IS of mterest and importance m this storj* is 
that It shows that Thomas Stoeoson was not the 
bigoted old gentleman pictured in earhct records , 
he did not cut off Robert's income because Ilobezt 
professed Darwinusm. He simplj refused to assist 
his son to marry a harlot — assistance which only a 
very exceptional &thcr would be disposed to give. 

Air Stcuart, ui some later chaptciSj asserted that 
Stevenson was not chaste before marriage. This is 
the land of fact which, even if true, only seems 
important to the discoverer It docs not help us at 
all to appreciate Stevenson the author, and it does 
not reaHy add to our understanding of Stev enson the 
man For the ‘incontrovertible testimony' "which 
Mr. Steuait said he possessed, but did not give his 
readers, refers to a period of Stev enson’s life when 
he was stiU m character a boy — and an impulsive 
boj-“to a time "when his actions were still reactions, 
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to a time -wlien Ins misdeeds are of about the same 
importance as Ins errors in theology Mr Steuart, 
that IS, made the mistake of considering Stevenson 
as a great man in his youth, whereas he was only a 
precocious boy, unformed, unstable, easily influenced, 
facile and mdisennnnate It would be too much to 
say that he ev er became a strong character , there 
IS no record, unless v\e make an exception of Leshe 
Stephen, that any intelligent man or woman ever 
disliked him , most of his acquaintances were 
violently m love with him Universal popularity of 
tins kind is one of the few positive signs of a funda* 
mentally weak, character, especially m the artist, to 
whom, as well as to the saints, was uttered the 
warning Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you ' * 

Some critics believe that Stevenson never became 
a man , vre believe they are wrong He became 
adult, slowly and with a great many growing pams, 
after he fell in love with Fanny van der Grift Osbourne 
To this remarkable woman Mr Steuart is extremely 
unjust It is the simple truth that she made 
Stevenson The Stevenson of the cssajs, i weak 
imitator of Emerson, a pretty stylist, a mere pleader 
for different attitudes towards life — none of them 
understood profoundly, or held seriously — that 
Stevenson yields to the Stevenson of the three or 
four immortal stones, the Stevenson of the later 
essays the Stevenson of Samoa There were if we 
exclude lus family, two important persons m Steven- 
son s life before tius — Fleemmg Jenkin and Henlej 
Jenkin’s criticism was certainly good for R L S 
and 3Ir Steuart was the first biographer, 5,0 far as 
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I know, who mode enough of Jt. Ilcnlej iras a good 
fnend, a boon companion; but his influence on 
Stc\ciison the writer was ncier of any benefit, and 
would ha%e been, but for Mrs Stevenson, a dua&tcr. 
Wc may thmk that ilrs. Stcr enson was loo liard on 
Henley, but she was fighting not only for her husband, 
but for the artist , Henley was only figliting for the 
boon companjoiu All through their Lfe 3[rs. 5te\ eji> 
gon was a help to her husband, nc\cr diverting his 
talents into useless enterprises, cncoumging liun 
when he was depressed, wnluig with him (and v eiy 
capably) m some of the most cntertaimtig of his 
hght work. Xo cntic of literature can fail to notice 
the great ddTcrence, the enormous impravcment in 
Stevenson’s writing after he bad fallen in loie. He 
IS freer, less mannered, surer of himself, and gradually 
becomes interested ul people tatlici thaa in poses. 
Yet not even Mrs Stevenson could completely 
remake It. L S He remained the preacher and the 
lawyer, and he remained impulsive The last 
characteristic she discouisgoJ, if at all, only by the 
spectacle of an impulsiveness so vehement that it 
made his seem capricious and Henley's seem siiUcn , 
the other two tcinperamcnta] characteristics she was 
gwealmg out of bon >>'0 do not mean she set out 
on her work oonsciously, except m so for as to accom- 
plish it she was forced to weed out R L 5 's fnends 
and acquaintances. Ihe important thmg for him 
was that his wife lo\ ed hiiu, and did not merely like 
him She wonted him, that is, to be more than a 
good companion, more than a pleasant husband aud 
finchanltng stepfather , she wanted him to do his 
utmost and be the self she knew under all his facile 
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amiabihtiea and cheap affectations Here, surely, 
and not m anj uncanny power of fascination, is the 
secret of her success with hisi parents They, too, 
■wanted their belo^ed Robert to be and do the best 
of ■which he was capable His father ■was not, after 
all, so ■s’bTong m hiei annoyed condemnation of Robert’s 
wasted daiii in Edinburgh It is no ii»e citing 
Burn*, or lilon, or Verlaine, or other ^ agabcnds of 
geniUi and poetry They pro\ed the value of their 
vagabondage turning 'their expenence to artistic 
uae Stev enson could not do this , and it is possible 
for a man to know his work from end to end and 
never suspect R L S of any more serious offence 
than lespeetabilrtv 

That L> not a complaint one could make against 
Bniib The fact that Stevenson never ■used the»e 
early adventured which '\fr Steuoit stressed, and in 
winch some modern psychologists ■would find the key 
to his hterary character, l» a proof of their extreme 
insignificance The real Stevenson is, after all, more 
truly shown m Graham Balfour s biography and m 
Mr Chesterton s essay than m any other book , for 
the real Stevenson was a creation of Mrs Stev emon’s 
Gradually the lawyer and the preacher became more 
and more subdued, under her influence, to the artist 
It would be foolish to deny that the two earher 
niamfeatations ever produced good work, the 
preacher gave us Bt JehyU and Zlr Hyde, one of 
the few good lUegorie* m English The lawy er gave 
Us the letter on Fath» Damien, which is, with 
Swinburne s hnder the Hhcroscope, the best piece of 
vituperative hterature of the nineteenth century 
But neither these, nor other improving and apologetic 
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worki can setiously compare with Tr^ature Island or 
TAe Alaslfr of JiallanUaCf with Kidnapped, with the 
best of the short stones or with It ar oj Jlemiston. 

Stc^ enson died 3 oung, after a life in wiucli, what- 
cier eUe was lacking, great courage was always 
present That he bulked so large to lus contem- 
poraries, that he IS still a subject of eager CDntTO% ersy, 
tiiat as a man and author, he still attracts ^chemcnt 
partisans and critical detractors he owes to the 
energy and the lo%e of Panny \an der Gnfl, whom 
be hrst sow in 137G through the lampht window of 
the little mti at Grez. 
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S TR-VXGE as seems to uj. to daj the evtrenie 
horror and disgust roused by the first production 
of Ibsens plays in London, I bcl^e^e, did another 
Ibsen take the stage, there would be a repetition of 
that disgraceful and unintelhgent outcry Many 
explanations and excuses were made , but the real 
reason was neNer plainly stated Ibsen wis dc 
nounced for treating subjects unsuitable to dramatic 
treatment — this from critics who must ha%e dreamt 
often through performances of * Hamlet ‘ Measure 
for Measure’, and ‘Iving Lear’ He was suspect 
because he had been acclaimed, m spite of his angry 
protests, as the apostle of feminism and other dan- 
gerous tendencies Finally, the more candid of lus 
abusers admitted that they could not bear the 
provincial atmosphere m Ins dramas, reducing 
dramatic criticism to the snobbish la\el of finding 
the comentions of Scandinavia intrinsically odder 
and more absurd than the com entions of Paris and 
London None of these reasons reallj account for 
the natural and spontaneous anger which filled the 
warm heart of such a bTidened theatregoer as 
Clement Scott The real reason for the hatred felt 
for Ibsen’s social dramas had another and simpler 
origin The plajs were full of real people , and that 
was a spectacle which seemed obscene to the London 
pKjgoer at the end of the nmeteenth centiirj Of 
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course tbc Englisli tticulre did possess pb) s in Mlilch 
the di^iractcrs had a ccrtaia proximate reality » but 
it uos a reality Mhlch \«as strictly subordinate to the 
contentions of Uie theatre. Hobertsoat I’lncro, 
llcxuy Arthur Jones had aU mtiUch plan's in 
tbc characters were excessively li/e-liLe ; but the} 
never wrote a pby in which the characters were 
alarmingly and d}'najmcally ah\c« Their creatures* 
liveliness began, we knewt when tbc curtain rose, 
and ended as it fell , Ibsen’s people hod existed, 
often for long }eacs, before ever the pby opened, 
and continued their lives aftemards in pur imagina- 
tion, in our wondering mcmoncs. In our anxious 
questionings. It «as that vihicb shocked and 
distressed the cntie and the pb>gocr Suddenly to 
realize that the theatre could be turned into a pbee 
of agon}, of desperate pity and of ashamed recollec- 
tion, could become sometlung in which there was 
demanded from its frequenters not the mood of the 
diacc-out or the gossip, but the temper of sdf- 
cxarxunation, of soaal inquir} , of religious exultatiou 
or despoil^ this was the outrage which was thought 
to be intolerable. For Qcment Scott to sit tlirough 
a performance of ’ Ghosts ' was as it a man who had 
hired a window to watch a festival procession and 
some daboratc fireworks, should to his horror Ond 
himself present at the opening of the tombs, and 
hear instead of the music of the band the insistent 
and uncscapahlc bbst &om the trumpets of the 
Day of Judgment. 
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It IS impossible properly to appreciate or under- 
stand the purpose of Ibsen’s social dramas without 
an intunate acquaintance mth, at the least. Ins 
poems ‘The Pretenders’, ‘Brand’, ‘Peer Gynt*, 
and ‘ Emperor and Gabican *. While it is true that 
no dramatist of last century, and few of any century, 
had a more perfect knowledge of the stage and 
stagecraft than Ibsen, it is also true that his gemus 
nns independent of the stage. He T^as not, as 
Mohke TV as and Lope de Vega, a man whose gemus 
might ha\e found no artistic outlet if he had not 
had the stage , he was a man of great creati\e gemus 
who chose the stage as the best medium for the 
expression of his ideas, and the means which ga^e 
lus enormous talent for making men and women the 
widest possible scope. It gave lum more scope than 
the novel would ha\ e done , for Ibsen’s gemus was 
m origin lyrical and mtense , he had not the epic 
poet’s or the no\ eln>t’s keen interest in the spectacle, 
m the procession of life. He is of all great dramatists 
the most subjectne, distinct and \iMd us all his 
people are, strictly as he keeps himself, as a separate 
person, off the stage, he is jet the matn-s. of all his 
people from Brand and Hakon to Rita and Solness 
AiKlltubek, and all Jus characters, either willingly, 
or bj compuLjiou, or by evasion, share his own sense 
of the importance of the spuitual life. I cannot 
understand those cnlics who would separate the 
Ibsen of the lyncs and of ‘ Peer Gynt ’ from the 
Ibsen ot ‘ Ghosts % of ‘ Rosmersholm ’, and * The 
Master Biulder’ I ha\e read nearly all his work 
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through timw; an«i Mbcthcr il a la 

chTom>!ogicut ortlcr or liaphar ar d, I alwaj* fUuJ 
in) self rtjKalins Ibsen’s own cUuA that Iw ^^OIlc is 
a unity* lliat there \s nothing m ‘ Wlita We Dca-d 
A>Tahcn* wbich w not implicit in the lyncs, in 
* Brand* and m * Beer C^Tit*. Ibacn s \iork as a 
poet can nc%cT be cs>tinutcd tJaxpl by tUo^ Vit*® 
can read the Dani&h ongtnals. The speed, the 
th^tbmic Nantly» the ingcniou* and clabowte 
ihyme-schtnits of * Peer Cj nt * might be reproduced 
vn Itati^m or Spatissb, but can never be rendered 
successfully in Lngluh , llic sunplcnvcltcof ‘ Uranl’ 
pecsenU fewer dilhcultics, and both Dr Hctford'i 
and Jlr, GamtCs versions arc extremely good 
examples of poetic traaslatiom Some cf ttie l>*nca 
have aUo been rcoderet! by Mr> Garrett, and preserve 
m hu vetuon not a littte of the force of the cngmaL 
In oofi poem, ‘ The Mucr*, vmltco when Ib><a was 
twcntjdlircc jeats of age* Uic poet m a strange wa) 
predicts his Ufc work in delving into the luddcQ 
places of the human heart ' 

BrcUiXii; rock, vilh ri»u and taioke, 

Break before my hamiorr-ftroka t 
Deeper 1 SLUbt tkru»l and loatr 
ItU 1 hear the nog id ore 

From the moaotaiu's oplombej ni^kt 
Deep ataiJ tho gold tcios bngbl, 

DiMuaatb lure me, mbics brekoo, 
Ti«Miu«>ho^rd that none uuy reckon* 


Fondly did I cry wkea first 
Into like dsfk place 1 botst . 
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* ^ii3\\cr spirits of tlie middle 
EirtL my bfo s uncndiDg nddle ' — 

Still the spirits of tho deep 
Unre^calcd their aibHcr keep 
Still no beam from out tho gloomj 
Ca\erii riaca to illume me 

Have I ened ’ Dots this ^ny lead 
"Not to clarity ludecd * 

If al>o\ 0 I aeed>. to dod it 
By the glare my eyes are bhndcd 

Do vnivard then The depths are beat 
There is immcmonal rcat 
Hcaa-y Hammer buiaO as bidden 
To the heart nook of the hidden ' 

Tlie injunction, of the last \crsc might be Ibsen » 
motto In the historical dramas he ^^as already (la 
Tlie Pretenders ) turning aside Irom the pure sag*! 
and the pageantry and investigating into the luddcn 
motives of men ind women Jn Brand’ Ibsen 
Qrst produced a work winch can safely challenge 
comparison vMtIi the great poetic dramas of the past 
This moving finely dr iwn deeply conceiv eel portrait 
of the fanatic i\ho more than a fanatic of the 
man who»c rebg on it is to preacli a God whoic lov e 
is not easy and comfortable but stern and terrible, 
remains Ibsens mo^t distinguished piece of male 
l/urtramort 1 udt mean t'nat Peer X^ym. and 
many men m tlie prose dramas hav e not equal skiH 
and greater variety but Brand is drawn m the 
great m inner nhctlicr m scorn m preacinog in 
irony m adectionate conversation with kgnes, in 
agony after he has once more dared to lose all or 
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m his final desperation, Le is a dfiiire of heroic sue, 
'a figure Trhich immediately recalls Sasonarola, or 
eien more, peilispsj our own Bishop Latnncr, I 
doubt if tlicrc 15 any other instnnce m literature of 
$0 Temaikable a feat as the vniting aud publication 
of * Peer Gjut * only a jear after the complctioa of 
* Bland Ibsca was at the tune in Italy, and this 
smft drama, incomparable m the speed of its 
changes, in its rapid Qjghts from shadow to sun, in 
its glonous high spinU, must surely ba\c been due 
partly to the excitement f^t by this man, brought 
up m gloomy >allcjs, on his tTansferenco to the light 
and laughter of Italy For many * Peer Gjmt * will 
alwa}s Ecmain Ibsen's greatest work. He himself 
believed that of ail his books it was ^ the least likely 
to be understood out of ScandinaMa ' a strange 
opinion to hold of one of the most nnisersal poems 
e^ei wntten. Peer Gynt himself is not Everyman ; 
but he IS 3 side of Everyman, an aspect of human 
character of which all candid men and women are 
aware. Every time I read *Pccr GjTit* I rejoice 
more in its unexampled nchsess. I would not hav c 
the play a line less, nor saenhee any of those changes* 
infinitely \anable and touchingly the same, wluch 
the rascal undergoes As* Peer Gjmt' is everybody’s 
fawounte, so ‘ Emperor and Galilean ' is the most 
disregarded of Ibsen’s grealer works These two 
long dramas on Julian are the only works of his 
which make one wonder whether, after all* Ibsen 
might not hav e written a novel Certainly the book 
would be more popular as a novel I do not know if 
it has ever been performed, certainly its large 
number of characters and the extreme length of the 
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acts i>ould tax an} theatre rety severely Much as 
I admire the i^ork, I tlunk m the second part Julian 
has been too much for his dramatist Ibsen allots 
the emperor to be as great a bore as he ^7as in real 
life , still, up to the end of the third act of the second 
part, tills i^ork of Ibsen s contains some of his hnest 
things The character drawing is as firm as ever 
he does not allow lumself to slacken even in the 
portrajal of the slightest people , while the portraits 
of Basil, of Gregory and of Juhan have that mixture 
of audacity and exquisiteocss wluch is Ibsen’s pie- 
rogatu c ‘ Emperor and Galilean ’ was published in 
3S7J , four } ears later came the first of the social 
drimoa (* The League of Youth *, published in 18C0, 
though important to students of dramatic method, 
need not be otherwise mentioned), ‘ The Pillars of 
Society ’ 


III 

The old beauty is no longer beautiful, and the 
new truth is no longer true,’ cries JuUm the Emperor. 
"Wlien Ibsen turned from poctrj to prose it was in 
an effort, which succeeded bejoiid anj expectation, 
to force the truth of poetry into his modern drama 
Hu had to sacrifice something of btautj , and he 
ne\er qmte reconciled himself to that saenfiee 
I believe th.it the mam lesson of all the plaj s is that 
% man must not sicnOce love to any lesser desire, 
for if he does so lie sacnfiecs truth as well as lov e 
That Is Brand’s error, that he believes truth can be 
preached apart from love , it is Borkman’s error, 
and it IS Rubek's Yet there is, too, a secondarj , 
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s^TiiboIic mcaniBg m the of Solness, of Borknian, 

and of Rubck. Solncss turns from the building of 
churches to the building of houses for human beings , 
Boikman sacrifices domestic loMi and happiness to 
the ideal of big busmess , IbibcV turns from the 
making of ideal sculpture to the making of portrait 
btuts So Ibsen had turned from his IjTicab hi^ 
poetical dramas to the pro&e of the great senes of 
social dramas Yet he accomplished in this iiay 
something otherwise impossible. The prose plaja 
shocked Europe because here once more were Ii\e 
people on the stage, This is certom ; and oU 
the time the theatres of Europe were all familiar 
with the h've people of Shakespeare, and their intense 
problems ^\'by did the situation m ^ GhosU * seem 
so much mote temble Ihao the situation id ' ^lleaiure 
for Measure ' ? IMiy did Rosmer stun and shame 
audiences which could smile and } awn at the agon}' 
of Hamlet t t\‘hy should Hcdda GaUer appear 
heartless to a generation familiar with lago, or 
Rebecca tVest ruthless to people who knciv Lady 
^lacbeth, or Mrs lUlmers indecently sensual to 
plaj goers who admired Cleopatra? Fiiit, most 
people cannot listen inteDigently to poetry, eien 
when it IS (as it IS occasional]}) mteUigently spoken , 
and secondly, the whole presentation of Shakespear- 
ean plajs under the Lyceum tradition tended to male 
artois and audiences shke treat them as be^opging 
to some remote and long-dead past Ibsen knew 
this He was obstinately poet — but he sacrificed the 
glamour and delight of poetic expression m order 
that he could get poetic truth emphasized A great 
deal of nonsense has been wntten about the diCcrence 
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bet^\ecn the poet and the ordinary nnn Tliere is 
really no difference m hind Tlic poet differs from 
the cynic, from the pedant, from the precision , lie 
does not diiler from the ordiimry man He is, on 
the contrary, his r«presentati\e , and he is intensely 
and more contmuously what the ordinary man is 
i\eaUy and at long separated inter\als The poet 
lidieves intensely in the soul of man , he is impitient 
of all that would shackle and harass the soul , he 
cares notlung for the State cveept as a oon\emence , 
he knows that notlung matters but truth and love, 
God and human relationship I^rly m 1871 Ibsen 
expressed to Brandes his creed from which he never 
deflected 

I shall never agree to mate liberty synonymeua with 
political liberty What you calUiberty I call liberties and 
■what I call the struggle for liberty is nothing but the constaut, 
living ai^unilatioQ of the idea of fteedom It is a benefit 
to possess the franchise, the right of self taxation eto but 
for Tvliom IS it a benefit ’ For the citizen not for the indi 
vidual Now there ig absolutely no reasonable necessity for 
the individual to be a citizen On the contrary, the State 
IS the cuTsc of the individual With what is the strength of 
Prussia bought ? With the merging of the individual in the 
pohtical and geographical concept The iv alter makes the 
beat soldier The State must be abolished ' In that 
levolution I will take part 

The \ebemence of Ibsens pliilosophic anarchism 
IS no doubt partly due to local conditions and to the 
tunes m which he lived, but it does, I contend, 
represent a normal sentiment of the noimal European 
Ibsen was merely m this, as in othei things, ahead of 
most of the statesmen and politicnns of his dav 
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lie desired a go>emmcDt vhich should govern 
imperceptibly* a t)Tanny if need be, either of autocrat 
or socioliatic bcnciolcnce, which would Jca\e normal 
men and women, of whom the poet is the reprC’ 
sentatrt e* that freedom hu^Dg which life becomes 
mechanical and man a drudge. Ilis prose pLaj's are 
full of this, and it accounts foe the cxcc&sjve prepon* 
dcrancc of notable women Ibsen was no feniiiu&t 
in the sense that he bchesed that one sex had any 
necessary superiority oscr the other. lie merely 
observed that ^omen were freer. less liobbled by 
political and social conventions, more nvrnre of the 
inabeoable needs of the sou!. Ibsen's men speak and 
tlunk of V hat u due to them or due them ; his 
women speak and think of what they really noed. 
The soul's genuine needs must be satisQcd before one 
can pay any attention to obligations* That is the 
plain lesson of Xora, of Mrs .Uv*iog, of Stockmann, of 
Hebeoca West, of EUida, of Solness and Hilda* of 
Asia and Rita, of HUa llentheun, of Irene and 
Rubek Two plaj s seem to be free from this constant 
preoccupation Iledda Gabler is a perfect repre- 
sentation of a woman who nev er has an^ needs^ only 
appetites and temperamental capnccs ; her suicide 
is really only the dcclamtion that she was dead, os 
so man) modern people arc, from the beginning of 
the saga la TA« IFihf DufJt. Ibsen, angry at his 
more fatuous adnureis, put Ins lesson the other way 
round. Poor, weak, greedy nialniar Ekdol has 
satished his needs, and hdped Gina, however uncon* 
sciouslj, to satisfy hers Gregers compels him to 
recogniie his duty to truth ; and the desire for truth, 
if it is to be friutful, must be felt ns a need, not 
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accepted as a duty In a sense Ibsen might be called 
the dramatist of one idea , but it is an idea, a con 
viction, a creed , and "with it he did more in variety 
and abundance than other dramatists contrive mth 
tlieir fancies and their opinions His theatre is, I 
believe rather out of fashion at the moment , and 
I am not surprised He is too hard, too eertam, too 
religious for an age whicli is soft and vague and 
frivolous Also he is, except for those vsho lihe the 
east wind and the mountamtop, a bleak author 
1 here are flowers in the prose plays and brief patches 
ol sm 2 h^ht humour, but they are few, and wa are 
not encouraged to linger by them There is httle 
laughter in the valleys, and the wme of Italy did not 
often colour his scenes he will take us ivith him 
into those caverns of which he wrote m 1831, or he 
will take us Upwards Towards the peaks Toivards 
the stara And towards the vast silence ’ , and neither 
of these mvitations will ever be more popular than 
the invitation to any other kind of arduous spiritual 
exertion But to those who know the lovehness of 
the hght in the darkness and can breathe, full lunged, 
the cold air on the summit, Henrik Ibsen v\all remain 
one of the most satisfying and tome of the great 
authors of Europe 
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T SUPPOSE one of the greatest Josses to Ltcrary 
X Justor^ j& lliat 3Iar^ Shelley was nc^cr able to 
^viite that Life of her husband vrhidi the death of 
Sir TiinoUty in IStl left her free to attempt Cp tUI 
(hen, with that obstinate delcrmiaation to spoJ 
lo^elme&s whicli wis 'Hniotlij's only strong, [)a«jtue 
characteristic, the old man forbade her tp publish 
anj-lhing Liograjihical on pain of losing her pittance 
as Shellcj s widow. The result is that wc stiU lack, 
and are Iibely, unless some genius arises, to go on 
lacking, a book which can resolve foe us Uie character 
of one of our greatest and most entrancing pocU 
Neither M ^Vndr^ Maurois nor iln Campbell can 
claim to Iiavfl fiUed the gap, llach of tiiese nuUiort, 
especially JL ilaurois, is cxtraordinanlj successful 
in the fekctUies of Shelley’s fnends, relatives and 
a^uaintanccs , each succeeds in getting something 
of the atmosphere of the time and society m winch 
bheUey rebelled , and ilrs Campbell tncs very hard, 
aud occasionaUy succeeds, in showing us tliat cner* 
^ic, vinle, kccn-nuaded, scIioUrly poet vrho has 
so ludicrously and JamenUbly hidden from us 
by earher cnlical efforts. .M. .^taurp,.- book is « 

, _ ° and in Its delineation of Codvnn, 

^Timothy SlcUey, of Jfc lLtcl,cier. ood of Hjtoo 

at anv ^ f ■*“''> 'i'''': is. 

^ *■» Shdiey. You bate coly 
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to turn from his later diapters to any of Shelley’s 
contemporary letters to see that M Maurois has been 
so fascinated by the witty and delightful pictures he 
has been painting of the Shelley menage that he has 
forgotten Shelley His book is not a portrait at all, 
but a genre study in whicli Shelley appears as he did 
to his less intelligent friends — the same size as they, 
or e\en a httle smaller 'Mrs Campbell is quite free 
from this mistake She knows well that Shelley is a 
far bigger man than his friends, and she can show 
that many of his friends began to suspect this, even 
if they did think his poetry less important than 
Tommy ‘Vloore's, and about on a le^cl with Leigh 
Hunt’s She knows that her busmens is to paint 
Shelley, hut unfortunately her chief talent is truculent 
and rather clumsy satire— so she is much more 
successful when she is drawing Shelley’s friends than 
when she tries to interpret Shellc} She is too 
angry about too many things, and against too many 
people Sometimes she is stupid and msensitne, 
as m her reference to the ‘ false and noxious praise 
of IVanus lhampson, who lo\ed Shelley — as a sicUy 
child loves swiets, guiltily, frttfullj, perversely’ 
Sometimes she is entcitaining, if not entirely just, 
as in her sweeping condemnation of Shelley s friends 

The chief of them are seven m number md telling them 
over IS like caihnq, for a march 51st of tho seven Deadly 
Sms There is TceUwny, vpitli his irredeemable vanity and 
raging temper , the covetons Godwin, the lecherous Byron, 
the slipshod Hunt, tho sly Medtvin, the disdainful Peacock, 
and the gluttonous Hogg 

She IS at her best m some of the narrate e chapters, 
as in the excellent, sane, and fair minded account of 
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Shelley and the ^Vestbrooka, and in some cntical 
passages which show aa aiUntioa to and a know- 
ledge of the impartance of Shelley’s poetry which are 
often sadly missing in books about the poet Her 
book would ba\e been tir better load she pruned it* 
and reduced some of the wilder infLlicitios of her 
excessue stjJc — *an age bnitlmg with unhappy 
tnamages * * In most other respects wc feck whea 

we corns to Laow them, that do two men could be 
more uohke than SheUcy and Peacock — and that it 
was especially Peacock * 

Airs Campbell quotes with a scornful disapprolia*- 
tion, wluch most loiera of Shellej will share, Charles 
luaglcy’s cxtra\agant criticism that Shelley was 
'incapable of anything like mductnc reasoning, 
unable to Uke cognizaoce of any facts but those 
which please his taste, or to dravr any coDclusions 
from them but such os also please lus taste . A 
nature utterly womamsb * Civilized men oo longer 
use * womanish ’ as a satisfactory term of abuse , and 
intelligent men arc becoming less and less incUncd to 
behevc that mental or moral quohties necessarjy 
follow the lines of sex. Vet I am sorry that Mrs 
Campbell missed the opportunity which that epithet 
afforded There is nothing as * womanish ' ui Shelley 
as Byron’s vanity, or Godwin’s narrow conven* 
tionahty, or lirngiej's own incapacity to control his 
irnpulics, but the word should have 
something about SheUcy which both Mrs Campbell 
and M Mautois ignore. Is there any evidence that 
Shelley in his whole life ever initiated a friendship 
mth one of his own sex? Were not all his chosen 
frieads, his intimates, lus disciples, women ^ And is 
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it not curious, and not irrelevaiit, that all men "who 
knew him at all ^ell, from Uncle Pilfold to the 
Pirate Trela\vny, fell immediately victims to a charm 
which iras not ‘ v. omamsh % but ivluch exercised very 
raueh the same kmd of power as that of a lovely 
and exceptionally mtelhgent woman ’ One of the 
strangest things about Shelley is that, after his 
miserable time at Eton, he was ne\er unpopular, 
never dishlced by those who knew him Southey 
could, at a distance, whip himself up mto foolish 
denunciations of Shelley , the blackest of ^ illams , but 
when he had met him he was reminded of lus ovsn 
youth Yet Shelley, admired and hked as he was by 
men— by Hogg, by Byron, by Peacock — al^Nays 
seems to have preferred the society and the coii\ ersa- 
tion of women He was more at home with them , 
and the fact is one which has never been properly 
stressed by writers on Shelley 

It IS, of course, a feet wluch was responsible for 
the greatest tragedy of his life I have no intention 
here of retelling or discussing the disaster of that 
elopement of two children and its tragic conse 
quences , but it is worth while noticing that Shelley’s 
affection for Harriet wis ne\ er, before their marriage, 
of a land whicli would, had it not been for the 
industrious efforts of Eliza ^’Vestbrook and those 
pitiful appeals of Harnet herself, have naturally led 
to marriage He wanted a compamon in ideas, a 
dibciple , he found himself with a wife, a child wife 
whose brain he could pack neatly enough, but to 
whom he could not gi\e lus own gift of rapid 
intellectual development 

It was the fashion of our grandparents to couple 
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and compare Shelley and Uyion , it is one nhich i\e 
can liardly escape It fclnkca m now as nlmust 
incredible that of the two nien, Shelley was the more 
execrated, the more feared, tJic more detested by 
pnbhc opinion In this Uicir contemporants followed 
a fa&luon which is by no means dead yet. 13yTon, 
with Ins Mces, his ^'iilganlies, his boastful dcMlries, 
was a rebel who admitted the rules of the society 
from which he was exiled, and admitted their i ability 
Shelley was n rebel who denied the rules, ami feared 
nollimg hut cruelty, intolerance and injustice. He 
shocked Dyron by the freedom of his opinions, while 
ByTon disgusted him by the beastliness of lus life. 
One of the oldest instincts of naankiod is to make 
things hard for the honest heretic He tlircatcns our 
peace of mind, while the ordinary and extra\agant 
sinner Hatters our sense of moral superiority Had 
Shelley been bom at another tune, or m another 
country, he might ha\c been a samt Long before 
his early death he discarded the crude alheisra. of his 
boyhooii , jete’icninhisbojhood there IS somellung 
wluch reminds tis of the character of Francis of 
Assi&i His attitude to property was curiously 
Franciscan, with one important and fatal difference. 
\^liea Francis noticed that his father did not bliarc 
his news, and objected to his exercising charity at 
his expense, Francis promptly embraced poserty. 
SbeDey, while he denounced and genuinely disliked 
the laws by which bis lather was unable to disinherit 
him, did not mind taking odiantage of those laws. 
I admit Hut any other action would liavc been a 
counsel of perfection , for Shelley Io\td to help others, 
lo^ed to giie money away, and must base felt he 
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could do better mth his thousand poim(3s a j car than 
could Sir Tiinoth} "itt he was in this faUe, to 
some extent, to his own pnncipleb He lo\ecl power 
— ^power which he Lad denounced in Queen Mah 

Power, hte & desolating pestilence. 

Pollutes whate er it touches 

Power, hatred of which mspiied that finest of his 
long worLs, Prometheits L/uLouiu! In this hatred of 
force ShcllL\ s philosophj, Os distinct from Iuj. 
tbco^og^ , was Cliristian The onl> authoritj of 
whicli he admits the \-ahdity i* a moral authonta — 
" the oatrruhng Spirit of the coUectiac cnerji) of the 
moral and material world — a Power b\ which we are 
surrounded like the atmosphere in which ‘•ome 
motionless ItTu la stbpended, which \Tsita with its 
"breath our silent chortU at \nll ’ lhat delimtion of 
God IS incomplete, and ]eani> too mudi to the Dci&m 
of hb. \outh , but Is there an> doubt that the author 
of The Masque of Inarcbtfy had he h\ed, would Ime 
corrected his philoaophj ^ Of the great poets of lus 
time — ^B^ron, Keats, Uordsivorth and Coleridge — 
we know that three at least before thc^ readied 
Sheile> s age, had ceased mtelleetualij to de\ clop , 
Keats and Shelley died still learning, still adwauemg — 
died before thev had attained a. tenth of their spiritual 
ststare 
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F oil great visions and true, a clear rsmd, a 
disciplined body and a controlled $pint arc 
needed Nothing strikes the reader of mj-stical 
literature more forcibly than the dilTcccncc betneca 
the Msions of the single-e^ed and the pure-minded 
and the -st&iods of those itho seek to find beauty m 
wa>s rrhich are not beautiful or to attain to the 
sublime by paths that go astray firom or below the 
ordinary roads trodden by humanity There is a 
stabbing and inimcdute sanity obout the Msions of 
the great seers, whether they be Jew or Iluddhist, 
Ihndu or Mohammedan, heathen or QiruUan , and 
if \vc think that the great Christian m^-stics are at 
once more firm1> on human ground and closer to 
the heaicns than the others, wc must also joyfully 
admit that m this region of mjslic ision vre ha>c, if 
vre could only use it, a sign of that profound unity 
vrhudi holds together, in an unbreakable bond, all 
men of good will who behe\e that there is no ultimate 
goal for man escept the apprehension and the enjo>'‘ 
meat of the eternal and the divine Nothing so 
enbeartens us ordinary^ blundenng, mistaken, stmang 
and hilling behesers as the great fact that the men 
and women who h\e strongly and continuously in a 
realization of the transient nature of this world all 
find m the world of reality, in the world of the super- 
natural, the same truth, the same hope, the same 
transcendent and comforting love. The highest souls 
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of oiiT race all ttatUi to the same quilitic* m that 
Po\\tr \luch gi\eb meaning and lio,ht to the dark 
confusion or our cMsttncc, and our Lno\^kdi3C of 
that fact sustains ua m our con\ ction tlut our 
faith m God IS read} the gift of Hia graci., the tsiduntc 
of Hi*rc%ehtion 

The nsion oi tlie sniat-s of the k orld is true \ ■'loa , 
and it IS their ^ ision ivliicU gives its nie.inmg to those 
other Msions* iubhnt in their \raj, m thtir i\jj 
unsurpassed, of the grtat artists Ihi. artisU art, 
as it were, the sacnmitntalists of pliilo opine truth , 
and while a nun is mortal and corportil, thtv mil 
alivajsbeof wider s»er\ite than the nnstics although 
uithout the mjsticjp stringent disupbnc this could 
not LVist , and their use is b> parabk and picture, to 
enable tho-e of Us uho would otlienvut fail to reach 
the trutlis of eternal things The greatest artists 
have their discipline too, one as bard as the discipline 
ol the moral athlete who too often jnisimdirstard<i 
the artist, ]ust as the artist is unjust to luin U i. 
rule a f iir muidul man who remembers that beaut j 
has no need of dcfenci, will have snull difliculU in 
distinguishing between what is and what is not 
le^itunatc m art, or when an artL>t has, bj lus very 
contempt or negket of morals, introduced into his 
art a moral problem \et there are taceptions , 
and none perhaps present groattr ihincultics thou 
Thomas De Qiuncej Dr Saintsburj, in an intro- 
duction to a reprint of The Opium iefer, The Lnghsk 
T/aif Coach, and iSuepina de Projundis, comiiients on. 
the magical uid sometimes mjstagogio prose ot 
these celebrated pieces with the ^kih, the leaning 
and the shrewd vn-dom and stubborn humour of 
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nhicU lie IS a inastcr. About Dc Qiunccy a prose 
VTitet there is little to be said after Dr. Saintsbury 
lias Unishcd , but there is one sentence m liui essay 
which suggested the motiie of tins brief comment of 
mine De Qumccy drank latidanuni, and he has 
told us Mhat laudanum did for him, and we know 
from these pages what Do Qumccy and laudanum 
ha\ c done for us Wsls his u&e of laudanum justified 
or not ? Dr, Saintsbury »mtcs . 

It 19 juct possible— shocking as tho suggestion may sorm 
to the out and out denouncers of all Paradt4 rti/cid^Lbat 
he would hare had no hteniy merit at all, or much l£«s of 
it, if he had not bad that tooth ache and face ache, and gone 
to the mjattciouB TaTuskicg * chemi&t near thn Faclhcoa ' la 
order to mitigate it 

It IS not often that I differ flatly from any opinion 
of Dr Saintsbury's on btecature, and it is a tcmcrari- 
0 U 9 pleasure to do so now, but 1 And it hard to under- 
stand how lie could write that sentence, I am 
grateful to him for wnting it, because in reading it 1 
suddenl> realized what it was in The Opium Voter 
which alviajs left me dissatisfied, seeking for some- 
thing which the author should lia\e gi\en me and 
did not The pages of tliat amazing Uttle book and 
of its companions arc p,ickcd with pictures ; they 
are pictures ■which suggest to me many different 
tilings, from Durer’s cngraMngs to Poe’s pictures m 
words Yet they are not mere pictures, as are too 
many of Poe’s ; they keep an echo of a music which 
De Quincey never masters and which one feels he 
could have mastered Hwy are t?ie pictures of a 
man who should have seen and described visions, 
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but jnstcjd n^'5 content to paint pjcturcs , and the 
caubc of this contentment -ttib, I bcliuc, picciscly 
th it indulijence tn 1 lud mum which at once btimul ited 
his imi^initiuu and his fimcj, ind lulled into a 
hca ^3 obliMon his power of Msion There iiUii been 
much tallv lately of evtravert’ and iiitro\crt’ 
artists, that is, of artists who turn chiclly iway from 
themseUta to the external world, and artists who, m 
all that they do, express the \isions me! the dtsire of 
their own soul , the truth is that the ^fre^ittst irtist, 
while he will not neglect tlic object will not despise 
represent ition will ahvajs remember that ill repre 
scntation is subordmite to uingmatue Msion I 
hclic\e tint the \er> greatest extravert artists—* 
say Uubens or HUs— litt\c it some time lu tlieir 
liNCS killed their power of Msion, not by hud mum as 
De Quinccy did, but by some other prcoccup itioii, 
some drug ol custom, or obedience to other 
rules than those of their art and of their own 
souls 

In Dc Qiunccy find igoin ind igun the ghosts 
of abandoned M&ioiis, of \asions h ilf remembered 
but foixalkcn for some anid and entrancing picture 
'ihey irc so iicic the direct, clear, uiiluudered msiou 
of the masters — and so far If wc compare them to 
something m their own manner — sij a piragraph of 
Donnes or of ihoinas Brownes — how painted and 
how theatrical Dt Quincty seems , and i line or two 
of Mif e s takes cue reafitj out offficm and fea\ cs us 
cold and disnul, realizing with an acute discomfort 
that, for all the elaboration, for all the gorgeous 
setting uid the magic of the words, for all tlic opulent 
colours of the picture, there is nothing there but 
xo llo 
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De Quinccy sitting m h»5 room ‘ seventeen feet by 
tiulvc ’ tlie Mnc-decaatejT containing a quart of 
* niby-colouied laudanum *« 

Of course to say that Dc Qumccy sacrificed his 
poTfcr of seeing Msions to the pleasure of making 
pictures IS not to say that his books» and especially 
the essays gathered here, have not a beauty of tlicis 
own In the 5i«pina de Pro/imrfw, especially, there 
are passages which for eloquence, for careful composi* 
tJDD and cunning arrangcniCAt no author of bis day, 
except perhaps I^ndor, could equal. Yet we go 
down these sentences, in adnnration of then syTrunctry 
and their poucr, and expecting that they itiU Uad 
us at lost to some open temple, to an nltar on wluch o 
name burns, ox to some lugh pbee from winch one 
can see a far-off loveliness: agam and again vie 
go on in expectation, and olviays the end is dis- 
appointment 

And the disappointment is the greater because in 
De Qumcey, as m Coleridge, the drug lias deadened 
somethmg beside the pam and the mental desolation 
for the BoolluDg of which it was ongmally taken It 
IS evident enough, lioxn ius additions to later issues 
of Tht Opium Baler (not reprinted here) that De 
QuiDcey''5 critical (acuity about his own work uas 
not very acute , but that has been true of other 
artists Uliat 1 lament in De Qumcey is bis fatal 
satisfaction with a land of work and a level of work 
which IS, I feel as I read his best things, far loner 
than what he should have demanded of lumself. 
He Sits by the fire dreamiug, and his dreams have 
nothing of that d^momic quality wluch, had it not 
been for opiimij he could hav e given them ^ he opcM 
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no gates and no windows, but hangs over them the 
thick, picturesque curtains of Ins drug-born fantasy, 
stilling the illusion of the actual world with an 
illusion even more enervating and unreal. 



John Wesley <9* ^ ^ 

I T was 0 , strange and untoward providence which 
decreed that John Wc^tcy vas bom an English- 
man, and nc%cr was destined to come under the 
influence of anyone belonging to the tAtm peoples. 
The whole course of rchgion in Europe, and fiXr more 
m America, would have been dilTercnt bad the 
founder of the Methodist societies had any acquain- 
tance with Latin Catholicism It is not that any 
profound modihcation of Wesley's theology might 
ha\e been expected; it is that there would have 
been an insensible but inexitable cliange in discipline. 
The monstrous disproportions of the Mcthodi^^t order, 
the exaggerated emphasis laid on harmless or actually 
bencQcial pleasures and social omusements-^anemg, 
card playing, attendance at theatres— would ha\e 
found no place m Methodist society , and Alethodism, 
after its founder’s death, would probably liave 
Ica%cDed, and not left, the Church of England. 

The great accident which tore the conncxiDn 
between the Church of England and the CJiurch of 
Home in the sixteenth century had results in history, 
in lehgion, in morals, which fox outlasted the period 
of the Reformation. To some catent those results 
Were felt all oxer Europe , but m Fnmee and Italy, 
m Germany and the Netherlands, Protestantism had 
a directness, an absolute decision, wlucb it neier 
acquired in England except among unimportant and 
sporadic sects* Then with the airn al of ilelhodism, 
in ongm the least Protestant (if we Ignore fur 
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the moment the Society of Friends) of all the Christian, 
heresies, Protestantism, bj an odd perversitj , attained 
a formal foothold m the Christianity of England and 
the United States which it has ne\er lost, perhaps 
ne\er imU lose Methodism has one outstanding 
pcculi inty It ■\\as m origin, and is still \ery largely 
a rehgion in the old technical sense of the word — 
like the C ipuchin, the Oratorian or the Dominican , 
it had no seliismatic intention It was not, that is, 
like the Browuist heresy, or the Vnabaptist, an 
effort to re-WTite Christian lustory , to re order the 
course of ecclesiastical degrees Neither its founder 
nor its earliest and mo>t powerful adherents bud any 
expectation of altering the Christian faith as it was 
understood by, and accepted in, the Church of 
England They merely wislied to deepen the rchgious 
hte of that body , and to deepen it by the old tradi- 
tional method of themsehes living a life rather more 
stnet, rather nearer to the Dominical counsels of 
perfection than the life of the a\erage churchman 
This profession was perfectly sincere ; there was 
nothing about it of pretence, nothing of an anxiety 
to excuse actual breaches of tradition by a hp sersace 
to obedience and authority The luterMew between 
Charles Wesley and Gibson, Bishop of Loudon in 
1728, IS well representatue of the brothers’ position 
at the time . 

‘ 'Who gave you authonty to baptize ’ * — ‘ Your Lordship,^ 
rephed Charles (for ho had been ordained priest by him), 
‘ and I shall esercisc it in any part of tlie know n world ’ — 
* -Vro you a licensed curato ? ’ said tho Bishop, who began 
to feci justly offended at tho tenor of this conTcrsation , and 
Charles Wesley, who then perceived that he could no longer 
appeal to the letter of the Ian, replied he bad the. have of 
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tte proper miimtcr * But do yea not know itat uo mftQ 
c&u cxerciM pArochitl duty in Loudoa vitLout niy It^ve 1 
It u only tub iiZm/io *-*-*BBt you Vaov n^y do tftLe tb^t 
peimifflion for aulbonty, ajid you yourwil allow it,*— ‘ It u 
ODB Lbiag to couiuTr,' aatd tbo biihop, ^a&d another to 
ftpproTO, I hare poacrtoiohibityoo *--* Doca your lordship 
exact that power T Do you jno t * Tb© a&suer was, 
' Ob i aby 'nil you path loaltm to an extitcio f * and the 
buhopputaneadtotbuirrttaUog iQUfnew byeayingt *t\ellt 
iir, you Ikncw my judgment biforo and you know it now * 

Thia regularity m uregular proceedings, this 
cidctly xebclUo&a this constitutional disturbance ts 
the great mark of the Methodist mo\cnic.nt. it left 
its indelible record on the future of the religion when 
srparution carnc For Charles ond John Wesley had 
trained their foUowcrs to regard thcmsclies as loj-al 
tons of the Church, churchmen who srcie not less 
but more dutiful than the a\ erage churchman , ond 
this was a claim which was by no means baseless S0| 
when the spbt came, the McUiodists — or a large part 
of tliem— continued to insist that tliey were the true 
church people, lo^al, particular, and only pccubar 
in that they adhered as well to the rules and customs 
of their oMn society. By this tune, owing mainly to 
John Wesley’s own action, the whole body was so 
full of a hidden schismatic spirit that the Methodists 
turned Ihcit heresy into a test of orthodoxy, and 
become the most Protestant — m matters of discipline 
and oidcr'-<jf all the sects m Cngland* ^Miere 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Prcsby'tcnans were 
content to light the CathoLc Church, the aiethodists, 
quietly and unnoticed , supplanted it They presented 
the new world la particular not witli a riiaJ, 
which noticeably differed from and defied the 
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liUtoneal congregation of Cfanstendoin, but a 
body yviiose identity was claimed to be one with the 
historical Church of England, to which many 
ZMethodiits, e\cn in our day, still insurt that they 
belong, 

position of this kind was almost unexampled in 
the history of Christendom. There had been phnty 
of heresies and plenty of religious movements in 
Europe before the eighteenth century ; but there 
had nev cr been a mo\ ement or an order w hichj w lule 
at grew more and more obMously divnsiv e m tendency, 
profa'^ed a closer unitj with the organization from 
which it was separating than that of the orthodox 
members of the organization. There w os a bhndne»s, 
a curious self-complacency in the 'Methoiiist attitude 
which e\«m stiU has power to mfuriate the ummagma* 
tive cliurcbman ; and there are many Methodists 
who find it impossible to understand what they 
regard as the capnciously ngid attitude of thoac 
churchmen who insist upon calling them dissenters. 

John Wesley was born m 170J, and lus life was 
almost coterminous with that of the century If one 
bos to accept m this matter the patnstic criterion 
iaurns judicat orbi^ terrarum, there would be no 
doubt tiiat John Wesley would be acclaimed the 
greatest man of that great hundred years 'float his 
name is better known, his presumed inilutnce more 
widely spread, fiis memory more revered, nis nominal 
following larger and more fervid than that of any 
other Englishman, L» indisputable. There are others, 
of course, who have influenced thought far mote — 
Newton m Wuslej 's time, Darwin m the next centurj ; 
not c\en m rehgion doc-s he rank among the greatest. 
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Ke made only a few and unimportant lDng^'atlODS m 
the life of the Chiirdi , his nc« Hungs v, crc gLuerolly 
old things, and his strength lay in the acceptance and 
following of tradition Ihs greatness Jay in hia 
indomitable energj', in winch he excelled men such 
as Lo>o]a and XnMcr^lus amazing power of discipline 
o\ cf himself and others liis sheer force of character— 
a force more dynamic than that of any religious 
leader since Luther, and possibly since St Paul It 
w 13 this uhicb made his successes , it was this which 
waa at the root of his faults, unci it was through 
rchance on it that lie \ion time and again when must 
men would haic gone hcanly to defeat, and it 
through his oim misunderstanding of its nature that 
he blundered Like most people of strong cliaractrii 
only m a far higher degree, he alwajs mistook sclf- 
confidcnce for oertamt), and found it almost ]mpos> 
sible to belies c Uiai a man so posit»e, and whoso 
positiscness was so inordmatcl) flattered, could c\cr 
be completely in the ivrong This astounding 
aspect of hi3 own sclf>wi]I, this hcroie okratiaacy, 
comes out best, perhaps, in the story of KingswooiL 

Southey, in his unjustly despised life— recently 
edited e\ccllently by Mr Maurice I itrgcrald— gn es a 
fair account of the school It was founded for 
educating the children of Jus lay preachers and 
others , it admitted bojs as joung as sis jtars old, 
and * no child should be tcceneil unl es s his parents 
would agree that they would not take lura from 
school, no, not for a da>, till they took him for good 
and all *. 

The cbildfca werD to rise 4t lour, winter and buhudci, 
tbu Wesley auid he knew, ly constant obscrration and by 
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long c\pericnce, to be of admirable use, either for preaen ing 
a good or iiuproTxng » bad constitution , and bo oihrmed 
that it M as of peculiar service in almoat all nen ous complaint*, 
both m presenting pad in removing them They vrcrc to 
spend the timo till five m pnvatc, partly in reading, partly 
in singing, partly in prayer, and in self examination and 
meditation, thoac that wuco Lajublo of it Poor boys ' they 
had better has e spent it in sleep Prom five till soveu they 
breakfasted and tralkcd, or irorkcd, the master being \n*ii 
them , for the master was constantly to ho present , and 
there weto no holidayo, and no play , on any day e*ley 
had learnt a sour German proverb, siymg, ‘Ho that phys 
nhen bo is a child, mil play wLcn ho is. a man , ’ and he had 
forgotten an Lnghsh one, proceeding from good nature and 
good scost, which ttlls us by nhat kind of discipline Jick 
may be m ido a dull boy ‘ Why,’ bo aaks, should he learn, 
now, what ho must forget by and bj ’ ’ ’\\h) ? Tor tJio 
«aiii& reason that he la fed with milk niicn a sucUuig bccauao 
it 15 tho food convement for him The) wire to vork m 
fair weatbor, acconlnig to tlicir strength, m the garden, on 
rainy da)s, m tho hou*c, alivays m the prcccnco of a mastci , 
for they were uoaer, day or mght to bo alone Thi* part of 
hia system Wesley adopted from the gre it achool at Jtnn, m 
Saxony it is the practice of CatUobo 'ohools, and ma), 
perhaps upon a compan>ou of evils, be better than tho 
oppoaite extreme, which leaves tho boys dunng tho greater 
part of tlieir time, wholly \nthout suptnntendtnce It a 
great expense of instinct and enjoyment, and of that ficcdom 
of character, without which the best character can only 
obtain from us a cold esteem it gets nd of muili vice much 
cruelty, and much unhappine** The. school hour* win. from 
seven to eleven, and from one to five eight was tho hour 
for going to bed they ^Icpt m one dormitory, each in a 
separate bed a mastc.r lay m the samo room, and a lamp 
w 03 kept burning theri Their food was as simj lo as possible, 
and two days in the ovcck no meat was allowed 

The school aa as a complete failiire It started m 
1718 avitli twenty eight boys and m\ masters The 
discjplint was abommable Vftcr it had been open 
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a year Wesley wondered whj he went on WitJi it ; 
>ct m 1753 it was still in existence, am] &UU umatu- 
factor^', and be writes t 

' Sorely,' he laya, * the mporlince cJ thii design u apparent, 
erentrom the diQeulUe* that attend iL I epent moie mosey, 
*sd time, and -care on Ihu than absoat any deaiga I ever 
had, and still it excrcisei all the paticnM 1 have. Dot it u 
vciith all the laboor/ 

Thirteen jears he was s^^ing of it, * I %nll kill or 
cure, I aiU have one or the other — a Chnstian 
scliool or none at all ' , mu] a little later he wntc, 
* Every man of sense wlu> read the rules might con- 
elude that a school so coxu]ucted by men of piety and 
understanding would exceed any other school in 
Great Britain or Ireland* So the cxlraordmarj' 
story continues. Those who arc interested m one of 
the wildest educational lunacies ever devised hy 
man must turn to the account m Southey ; especially 
to the pages descnhiog tlie drcadfiU scenes, 
for fix e dai-s, when, after a visit to sec a corpse, the 
whole school, masters and maidservants, kept up an 
orgy of hj-stencal religious excitement Among the 
pupils subjected to th» infamous assault on their 
emotions were children— four or five— ‘not above 
seven or eight ^cars old 

other men. olhet gical men, haie made mistakes 
and clung tenaciously to emus ; but surely ne\ cidiJ 
so great a man adhere so pcrtmaciouslj to such gross 
errors Similar errors stain the srhole history of 
Methodism, both among adults and children ; and 
those who can remember the Melsh rcnsal of Esan 
Roberts will recollect that this unhealthy stram is 
lok 
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stiJi found m Metliodism. Under the guidance of 
\^TutefieId, jMethodism made the fatal mistake of 
regarding rehgion. as a problem of conscious emotional 
experience. There was more than that, of course j 
but no one man is so responsible as is John Wesley, 
for the disastrous error that assumes an identity 
betneen feelmg good and being good — an error 
which has devastated ^Unerican thought both m 
metaphysics and ethics Worse than that . by 
stressing indifferent matters, such as abstention Irom 
plaj mg cards, from recreation, from readmg fiction, 
^Yesley gave lus followers a false standard of holmess 
He enabled men to despise tbeir fellows, and made 
them very ready to try and enforce the little sump- 
tuary laws of the spiritual world on others. In this 
way atethodism is ultimately the parent of W iHiam 
James andjSfr Volstead — ^pragmatism and prohibition 
are both its cluldien ; and the doctnne of assurance, 
in Wesley’s own mmd something rather austere and 
sublime, degenerates into that doctrine of mere 
impudence which gives the tea soaked Welsh and 
the tobacco dried \merican the necessary effrontery 
to condemn the drinker of beer and wine as a beast of 
a lower order of morals, almost on a different scale of 
existence. What has been wrong with the system 
which Wesley started is evident. He tried to invent 
a religious order whose members should, and should 
Dot, be out of the world About a great many of his 
reforms his disciphnary measures and his innovations 
no one would complain, if it was not that he confused 
these works of supererogation with the ordmary 
demands of the Chnstian hfe. .Uso, in trying to 
force hia followers into the adoption of a selected 
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number of the counsels of perfection, he attempted a 
hopeless task I If a man's aife and diildrcn are to be 
subordinated to the claim of rehj;pous profesa-ioDs it 
13 c\idcnt tliat a man is belter immairieil , here the 
sense of the Catholic Church, had he kiio\>n more of 
it, aould lia\c sa\cd lum Tlial has aluft^s «i»scrtciJ 
that for the married man family life anti married 
alTcctioa arc means of grace, and arc not subordinate 
to religion, but a part of it , and a married man has 
no right to plead other business ns on excuse for 
neglecting his Mife. ^^csley desired an asceticism 
which IS incompatible niUi life in the world : and he 
reduced his own argument to on absurdity when he 
znamUtned that Iha'^c who saw no liarm m wearing 
gold, precious stones and costly apparel, might as 
well say, * There is no harai in stealing or odullcrj ’ 

Yet the melancholy tbing is that there was need 
of Wesley’s teaching on these things, just as there is 
need to><la> Senseless cxtraNagancc, vulgar osten- 
tation, cruel and stupid waste— none of these are 
pleasant or desirable customs , they need denouncing, 
but 3 ou will 0UI3 succeed in ruining jour case if 3’ou 
confound the bad habits of stupid people with the 
willed sms of wicked people That was what John 
\teslcy did. He liad no tolerance about o2ia^P«*, 
and condemned them with a hot-he^dedIlcs3 that 
e^ca the ancicut Puritans and the Jews kept for Uie 
Cities of the Plain 

Had Wesley only been born an Italian 1 There are 
Violent and e%en ridiculous tlungs in Bona\entura's 
sermons , but they were addressed to people who, 
however extravagantly the) might be moved at the 
time, had belund them & Bcnse, a culture, a reasoned 
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religion, wliicli ne\ er allowed them for long to confuse 
beauty with sin, or make the mistake of belicMng 
that they were called to live out of the world unless 
they adopted deliberately the specific perils and jojs 
of the monastic life Wesley had m him somewhere 
a touch of that fatal ^lamcheism which has turned so 
much of Anglo Sa'con Christianity He could not 
beheve m innocence , he felt a wickedness in mere 
loielmess, and, like Tolstoy after him, spoiled his 
message by forgetting that the ordinary man has 
been restored to a sense of innocence, and will not 
find wickedness nor vice except when the will has 
been perverted and has gone whoring after ends 
definitely, that is, imagmativelj and passionately, 
evil 



Waistcoats and Wit <>■ 

T hey jnakc but a poor substitute for wit or for 
wisdom, do waistcoats ; but tliey hai e ceiUmly 
been wit’a acoompMument m the history of literature 
aad society Nor is tins unnatural. ^Vlt is, after 
all, an elegance, on unnecessary sometiung which 
has grown up with the growth of on artiUcia] , modish, 
mannered society , and of all our garments waist- 
coats, 1 suppose, ore the least useful, and can be the 
miQ&t ornamental Desotecs of the garment lia\e 
been known, I bebeve, towcar 0ve ; here there seems 
to be some mysterious Gonncuon between the waist- 
coat and that once universal, but now extinct 
raiment the petticoat, a multitude of which lias been 
known to surround the figures of some of the children 
of Cockayne. This devotion is, however, a sartorial 
greediness, the mark of a mere gourmand . the 
gourmet relies not on quantity hut on quahty, and 
he loves his vrautcoat as a sjinbol of peacockery, an 
ornament for the display of human vanity. No 
doubt a display may be made m coat and m brccdies, 
but these are essentuds, just as humour and sense ore 
essentials in life, while wit, though a pleasant one, 
is an extravagance, like the waistcoat /\nd of that 
extravagance what a master was Benjamin Disraeli 
Tliere is a revival in the minor novelists of the 
nineteenth century , and few deserve better a new 
hearing than the author of Si/bi/, of Confanni 
' and ZolAair. Viewed in comparison with his hfe as 
a statesman and publicist, 1 suppose Disrach’s novels 
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are only the waistcoat many desoted members of 
Primrose Leagues, many stout-faced. Englishmen 
who still do honour to this strange Jew have ne\er 
read a hne of his Gction. It is their misfortune, 
ifore than that, Disraeli the statesman cannot be 
understood by those who are not familiar ivith the 
tliree novels of ‘ new England '~Comiigsl/y, Sybily and 
Tancred — and with the general preface to the Ilujlien- 
den edition of his novels, witteu m 1870 Tor 
Disraeli, of all our great public men, was single, of 
one piece, of an inner consistency and conMCtion 
that was as unchangeable as his garments, intellectual, 
artistic and sartorial, were variable and % aried In a 
sense he is a sunple figure He transferred to England 
that passion winch bis fellow Jews usually kept for 
Israel , and his love of Empire was a metamorphosis 
of that ancient Jewish desire for proselytisni. It is 
notj however, with Disracb the statesman I am now 
concerned , but ^vlth the no^ elist 
Disraeli adventured into the writing of fiction for 
financial reasons He called m the no% el to redress 
the balance of the pamphlet He had published 
three pamphlets under the following formidable 
titles — An Enquiry inlo Pfan*, Progres? and Policy 
of the American Mining Companies , Laisyers and 
Legislators, or 'Notes on the xhnerican Mining Com- 
panies , and The Present State of Mea-ico — Mexico 
was then as now a country whose interest in itself was 
at least not greater than the interest of other countries 
in. Mexico They were pamphlets, 'Vfr Guedalh 
writes in his lively introductory note to Vivian 
Gray, m which ‘the wnter’s fancy plajed a trifie 
freely over the agreeable prospects of remunerative 
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in\csliiient* They proved a poor source of income 
to the jouDg Disraeli, wlio was in debt to Ills 
publishers to the extent of a hundred and fifty 
pounds A plan to run a daily newspaper as a rival 
to Tlie Times also failed , and to these disasters we 
owe Fmon Cray, vrhich was pubhshed m IS23 and 
brought its author two hundred pounds It is a 
bubbling, indiscriminate, attractive, boyish kind of 
Look, and is not without that interest attadimg to all 
novels m winch some of tlie characters can be held 
to hav e histoTicaJ prototypes Hie author, of course, 
IS Vivian , and we can discover fairly dearly, if not 
the lineaments of DyTon, of Lady* Caroline Lamb, of 
Brougham, yet the author's caricatures of these 
familiar features It is not, however, for cbarac< 
tenzatioQ or caricature tliat anyone would read 
riimn Gray to*day It can be enjoyed partly for 
its author's occasional flashes of bnUixnce, and 
partly for the genuine and youthful high spints 
which icfoTiQ it In some passages and epigrvms can 
be discerned the wit which was to be so much more 
brilliantly m evidence in Disneli’s later novels, and 
an impudence vilucli afterwards matured into an art 
of charniiiig which can rarely have been excelled m 
pohtics , for Melbourne, wlio is here Disraeli's only 
nial, was naturally a charmer, and also started with 
at least three quarters of a mile start in every mile 
to be tun by the politician in England Tlic impu 
dence is gcjimnc and not unconscious * ^ I iv ion 
discoursed on a new Venetian liqueur, and taught 
the Marquees how to muU Moselle, an operation of 
which the Marquess had never heard * (as who has 1) 
The veil did not spare the people whose favour even 
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at t'wcuti-one Disraeli mu^tlia\c known wa:» essential 
to him ; tins can be seen m the excellent sketch of 
Sir CliTistopIicr Mowbray, who for ‘half a century 
has supported m the sciuU, with equal scduloiisncss 

and siluice, theconstitutionaud the Corn Liws . . . 

‘ The only tliintj ho docs not exactly comprehend is 
the London Unucrsity. Tins affair really pUiS/Ics 
the worthy "cntlem.in, A\ho could as easily fancy a 
country member not being a freelioldcr .is an uniNcr- 
sity not being at Oxford or Cambridge ’ Disnach’s 
high spirits arc seen at their most Lxtra\ ig-uit m the 
grotesque scene in the palace ot the Rhine wines, 
when the unfortunate and luif^starMiig Vivian is 
compelled to drmk such quantities of mixed drinks 
as would make Silcnus himself sign the pledge. 

2Vitf i'ou/ig Dii/.ewas a vcr> different composition. 
It Is at- once more serious and less mature, and it 
contains more high-falutm’ in its rhetorical p.is'«ages ; 
for these in I'luan Gray alu.xjs famtlj suggest 
parody, while I am afrud Mr. Benjamin Disraeli was 
perftfCtl} grave when he jiciiucd the hist words of 
The Young Diil^e: ‘His >oung si-'ter, wlio has not 
jet escaped fiom her beautiful mother’s arms, and 
who bcarUh the blooimng title of the Lady May,’ No 
wonder old Isaac murmured, ‘ Mint does Ben know 
about Dul,.cs ? ’ In some wajs, however, The Young 
DiU e IS to be preferred to Disraeli s first nov el. Tlie 
love storj’ of the Duke and ilay D.aere has passages 
of genuine tenderness , and m this book is first 
exlubitcd Disraeli’s Liscinatcd interest m Catholicism. 

I wish Mr Guedalla had said luhis prehice how much 
acquaintance Disraeli had had bj 1829 with the old 
Catiiohc fnmihes , for Jus picture of the comp.orativ e 
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scitnly ot their lues, the isoblion at sucli tiumhcs as 
the Dacrcs Irem other Eaghsh rjmihes of their rank 
seems to be painted from actual knowledge In the 
character ot Caere, the guardian ot the joung Duke, 
Disraeli lias succeeded in portraying n man of 
cieeptioiial inlcgnty, high pnnaple and sound 
judgment in a way which nesu makes the reader 
r<^gar(l him as cillict pnggish or sanctimonious. In 
the sLetebes of society he has been extremely deft 
in con^cjing that quick and supcrhci3-l intimacy 
which has no more genuine significance than poLtc 
pcople^a expression of piciisure at an entertainment 
ITic Duke himself, though treated with some snob- 
bishness, IS a rough approximation to the truth, 
there can be httk doubt, from memom of the period, 
that with such self^satisfactioQ did )oung men of 
that position bcha\e, and such cxtraiaganee did 
too maDy of them exhibit. 

There are bits of the book that Di^rOeli bardly 
excelled ; for instance, the fine and b\id account of 
the gombbng party which is tbe apogee of the Duke's 
follies. Tbe gamblers ha^o placed straight on end 
for forty hours and more. The Duke has lost one 
hundred thousand pounds Here is the account of 
the last day’s play 

Another monung came, and there they sat, anldfi deep in 
Cards. Xo attempt at breakfast hot, no affectation of 
m&kiDg a toilet or ainag the room. The atmosphere vss 
hot, to he sure, hut it well becamfl such a HelL There they 
sat, in total, in poeitiTe forgeUulneaa of crcijthing but the 
hot game they were hunting down. Thera waa not * 7"»Q 
in the room, except Tom Cogit, who could hare told you the 
name of ttio town m ^hich they were bring There they 
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sat, almost breathless, watchiog every turn with the fell look 
in their cannibal cj cs which showed their total mabihty to 
sympathizo with their fehoTr beings AH forms of society 
had been long iot^otien Thera was no snuS hox handed 
about now, for courte'y, admiration, or a pinch , no aliecta- 
tion of occasionally making a remark upon any other topic 
bub the all engroaing one Lord Castlefort rested with his 
arms on the ^ble a false tooth Iiad got unhinged His 
Lordship, who, at any other time, would have been most 
annoyed, coolly pub it in hia pocket His cheeks had fallen, 
and he looked twenty years older Lord Dice had tom off 
hia cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless 
cheeks, straight as silk Temple Grace looked as if he were 
blighted by lightning , and his deep, blue eyes gleamed liko 
a hyaena’s Iho Baron was least changed Tom Cogit who 
smelt that the crisis was at hand, was as t^uiefc as a bribed rat 

Artists liave been men of affams both before and 
since Disraeh^s day j but there is no other instance 
m wlucli a politician and statesman of such eminence 
as Disraeli used his knowledge and experience m the 
writing of fiction Apart, however, from this per- 
sonal and historical interest the novels — especnlly 
the three * Young England ’ ones — are ot a far lughcr 
value in the world of fiction tlian has been generally 
admitted It is absurd to compare them wth the 
thinly-spread pinchbeck of Lytton, a man whose 
manner was always too large for him. Disraeli was 
much bigger than his pose, and had many other 
garments m his literary wardrobe besides decoiated 
waistcoats. 
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T IIIZIIC IS a sentence in 3Ir. Faa<act^s sludj of 
ColenJge wludi gt% c* both the strcngtli and the 
wcaXnc&s of that strange paan * lie went lo Ollciy 
St Mary--d]Sco\ tred that he tiad ncithei tastes nor 
feelings m commoQ with !us clerical or mihlary 
LroUiers,-~a fact winch he Icaml from Ihcir con- 
vcrsatioDt but tactfully did not suiter them to Jeom 
from lus’ As poet, as cmtic, as phili>!»ophcr, as 
theologian Coleridge iras alua>s loo dcftrcnLial to 
the opinions and conMCtions of others He liad his 
own \iews lie could express them strongly. He 
could illiutrate thcnii ot tunes* with a bcaut> and a 
perfection unexcelled lo our literature He had lus 
own doubts and lus own solutions But he was 
always too scosiUse. too mallcaUc The clucf xnent 
of llus study ot itr Fausset's is that he tJiow^ us a 
Colendge who, from the dajs of lus early radical 
associations with Southey to the dajs of his return 
to an orthodoxy wliicli had in it much of comention, 
was continually inQuenced by hjs oier>sensitiicness 
to the feelings of others, of men whom a stronger, 
less sensitive character wcmld have ignored or 
despised This trail in his diaractcr meant strength 
as well as ■weakness II is this trait which 
Colendge the most vibratingly responsive of oh 
literary cntics, as sjunpathctic to Swift-niid anjQiie 
ever excel that line figure minima Ifd/eJacsn' xn »iCCO ? 
—as to Sbakespearc, and os Cur to tVordsworth as 
to Miltoti 
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His extreme sensibility also made lura responsue 
to the slightest ivlusper in the new poetic movement , 
so that m the peotry of Coleridge, while we miss the 
massiveness and the structural power, we hear a 
music finer and mote evocative than Wordsworth’s, 
more prophetic of the future even than Keats’. It 
IS tins, too, in him which has made so many cntics find 
la Coleridge, and rightly find, anticipations of modern 
ideas. His over-susceptibihty was the spiritual 
analogue of that gift which enables some men to 
hear notes generally inaudible , and it is not aa 
extravagance to say that in Coleridge can be found 
the begmnmgs of many modern philosophies. Mr. 
Fansset quotes one saying of Coleridge’s in which 
he adumbrates the extremer form of that religious 
philosophy called Modernism : 

1 should have been a Christian had Christ nerer bred , 
that all that Vios good m the teaching of Chnst was to bo 
foirndm Plato, inZoroosUr, Confucius and the Gyinnosophists , 
that the miracles had no force os aSrming truths, were of 
no more weight than bo many conjonDg tricks 

I do- not mean that any modern rehgious philoso- 
pher, not even Loisy, would express lumself quite hke 
that , but that it is possible to see in that sentence 
the germ of that non rational, non lustorical attitude 
to truth which has been so harmful to our generation. 
So harmful, and yet m a way so unutterably helpful. 
For it IS largely to Coleridge that we owe the redis- 
co\ ery of the truth that the symbolic content of a 
truth may be, if it is not always, of more importance 
than its historical %eiidieity ; to Coleridge we largely 
owe it that we can distinguish now between facts 
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ftHil trutlii between ll»c eternal significance of the 
truth and the temponuy importance of the fact 
vrlucti cjcprcasca il« I tiiul 3Ir» Fausset's e&sa^ Quutc 
uiLfati&Coclory ^hcQ lie deals with tlic last period of 
Colcndgc, I do not think it is true that hts re- 
lapse into orthodoxy uai really of a shiiUng of old 
prubIciQs. It come rather from n Ertn conuction 
that man needs sometlimg disciplinary in tlie We of 
the mind— that not merely correct thinking, hut any 
thinking, 13 impossible tn a region of complete hcccsc, 
\ou cannot, for lostancc, think at all unless }ou have 
as a basis a theory of causation. Cblendge’s gradual 
appreciation of the \‘aliae of orthodox rehgion no* 
surely based \CTf largely on the same convictions 
which made him, carber, express Jhnmclf in a way 
that earns 5Ir Fausset's approv'ol • 


Oa stub mcsgre ^et w fedmjs, ersponUd embrjoi m 
eir progttsi Ui bt/fk no locral Leiag ever bccuso hesLthj, 

Some of Its manifcstotians were rather uofortunate ^ 
Colcndje'i thouglit nay haie hanlcned ai he grew 
older , one nu} perbapj disoera m it a dttue for 
wcunty which u not altogcOier noble j but one 
cannot judge this process or Ins desclopnicnt without 
reference to the astonishuig liuiditj, the extreme 
seasitiieness of his early jtars. llr. Fansset does 
not ^ to me suffieienUy to appreciate any of this ; 
amlhislackof understamhngnf thissideofCoIcndge-s 

nf this aspect of his needs, a shown by his 
criticism of the coaclusion of ‘The Ancient 
Jhmnei of winch he says Colmdge 

sscctosry to 

iuBiMU WM at iMt to report, when a wreck indi 
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^larptcl plduks and sere sails, ho drifted over the harbour bar 
of Highgate 

Of the young Coleridge, the boy and the youth, 
of that passionate, generous age when, he dreamed 
dreams of brotherhood and truth, jMt. Fausset ^vrites 
with sympathy and understanding. One plain fact 
stands out m Coleridge's life. Ml those who Io\ed 
him best are the most attractive and lovable of his 
acquaintances Lamb, Dorothy Wordsworth, Surah 
Hutclunson — which of us would not sooner take their 
judgment on a fellow-creature than Wordworth’s or 
Southey’s ? Ihe breachivith Southey wasmevitable. 
Southey was a serious, radical politician, with an itch 
for the practical. Coleridge was an idealist, a 
sentuncutahst, and hi!» ignorance of men and women 
was based on an indiscriminate, umversal good-will, 
while Southey’s was based on vanity The later 
breath with ^Vordsworth only seems unnecessary 
because wc have got used to tiie association of these 
ts\ 0 vehemently disstmikar characters. "Wordsw orth 
was never a man of fancy — Ins imagination sprang 
from a cluhe contact \vith the actual world It is 
certain that he w ould have broken with Coleridge long 
before he did had it not been for his sister’s most 
unusual and loiely sympathy with his friend. 
■Whether, liad Coleridge been unmarried, or married to 
a different woman, Dorothy, by'^ continuous com- 
pamonslup, could lia\e healed and strengthened ins 
spirit w c cannot be certain , but it is certain, I think, 
that Coleridge’s marriage to a woman with whom he 
had so little in common — a woman who could not 
understand him — was fatal to that seIfimpro\e- 
ment wluch was his only chance of reeo\ery. ilrs» 
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Coicndge \ras not onl/ uociltJcriUd, the was stupid 
]t was DoUua^ less than a disaster that the author of 
•Chrislabcl’ stiould have marTicd a woniaa whose 
only cicprcssed reason for oppoain^ a sepaiataoti was 
the talk It would cause , ami whom Cokndge could 
3ct praise as ‘the wife of a man of ;^niU5 who 
B>mpattuzcs cITccttvcly with her husband in his 
baUU and ftcUngi'". That Uus ctTcctixc sympathy 
meant that Sara exercised do control oxer her 
Jiushond's recourse to opium t5» I oni afraid, only too 
certain Too much may he made of the ciTccts of 
the druj* on CoUridge • hut you cannot nuLe too 
much of ttic effect made by conttnuol y icldiag to 
tlic \ ice, after Colcndge had determined to cut Inm' 
self free from it« Ilis failure in tlus soon became to 
i[u&]» m lus moments of selfcriticism and scir-undci* 
standing, a symbol of bis Caijures m other things^ of 
lu4 lack of ooncentratioa, hti deplorable tendency to 
xtrLiage and rhetoric. It is this last tcodency which 
makes Colend^ the prose-author so diDicult for us 
to read to-day Tlicre are spkndid in 

nearly all ILe prose books ; but they' ore lost m a 
wilderness of worcL, and to look for them is like 
looking for an oasis m a desert, and stru;;glinn through 
a sand-stonn to reach it, struggling too mth the fear 
that the oo&is may , after all, be only a mirage. In 
thoirf> great passages of prose, in those sure and 
sliTcwd and illuminating passages of mttci&m, exen 
more than in the poems, dcpcs Uie real Colendge 
emerge In much of his work we heat unuttered the 
complaint that he ouen utlcred comciously t 

Dtesdful ilji> feting— Ul lien Ufa bad Sows, to ti»t 
1 Lad alirafa Lera a boy u it were , and ilnr eensation h»d 
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blended m all my conduct my willing ncLnowlct^ement of 
Bupcnonty, and m tratb, my meetmg oveiy pcTSon as a 
superior at tbo first moment 

It "VNas Colendge’s Cate to make friends of men uiio 
accepted lus homage as naturiUy as ga\ e it, and 
iTjtli 110 more reluctance How much it meant to 
them I do not suppose thej e\er realized His 
almost unqualified adoration of ^^o^dswo^th and, 
previously, of Southey was CLrtainly bad for both it 
confiriued in them a sense of importance which was 
good neither for tLeur art nor their characters The 
only man of genius who seems to have been able to 
treat Coleridge as an equal was Charles Lamb, and 
Ins judgment nearlj represented the truth , I could 
wish Air lausset had given us more of Lambs 
Coleridge* and of Dorothy \A ordsw orth s Tlierc w ns 
rarelj a man of genms whose vices and faults were 
so much the e\cess of Ins Mrtues The truth is, 
Air Fausset has little know ledge of and less patience 
with those philosophical abstractions m winch 
Coleridge delighted to wander In consequence he 
^trcsbcs them I think, too much, deternimed to be 
frtc from that easiest of fault:} m a critical biographer 
— too great leniency to Iiis subjects weaknesses It 
IS true, I tlimk, that Colendge is at his weakest m 
his \rruing on rthgion that is, on poetical and 
person d religion nor could we expect anvthing 
else But he is not weak in his writing on thcologx 
and in his infiuence on Alaurice and Newman he has 
an importance which Air Tausset hardlj suspects 
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G EOnCE HERBERT was born in 1503 and 
he entered Trinity College, Carabndge, from 
\\estmiiistcr in 100$ ; tn hu fir&t } ear of residence at 
the Uniier^ily he ^rrote a letter to his motli(T m 
which he alrendy, at the age of sistccn, shows the 
epint and dctcmnnation which charactcrucd his 
]ife>work. John Donne a great friend of I^dy 
Magdalen Herbert ; and there can be little doubt 
that the great Dean's influence was largely instru- 
mental in directing the tenor of George Herbert's 
genius To men of culture and imagination, to all 
who were aijxiom that the Church in England should 
keep Its position as a proper mhentor of the 
European and Calliolic traditiojD, John Donne was b} 
fiir the most impressive figure alive at the beginning 
of the seventeenth ccnlurj. The nuuour of his 
fierce and vehement youth, the memory of his 
passionate and personal poems, the surprise of Uis 
onlinatioa at the age of forty-two, his astounding 
powers as a prophetic prcaclMir and rchgious poet- 
all these stirred the imagination of a boy who could 
admire John Donne as a fnend of his family as wdl 
asvrorsliiphiniasagreatpoet. It is no exaggeration 
^y that it is to Donne's startling personality that 
^ owe the poetry of Herbert, of Vaughan, of 
I'raheme, of Crashaw, and of Marvell , and while 
none of them can fetch so dangerous a course as 
Donne, nor bring to earth with quite so certain a 
power the very gloi^ and sunshine of etcraily, 
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Herbert, m some ’vva>s, remains nearest to Ins 
master’s mmcl, e\cn if Vaughan comes closer to his 
heart .^nd Herbert’s intellectual aflimties to Donne 
are sIio\\n in this letter of lus boyhood, >Mth its 
aecompaaymg sonnets : 

e 

For my own part, my meamog (dear Mother) is, in thfc> 
Sonneti, to declare my reaolntioa to be that my poor Abilities 
m Poetry, shall be all and ever consecrated to God’s glorj 
and I beg you to rcccivo this as one testimony 

My God, irhcro is that anticnt heat tovrards thee, 
‘Wherewith whole sbowU of Martyrs once did bum, 
Besides Ihtir other dames t Both Poetry 
Wear Venus Lirery t only serre her turn ? 

Why are not souneLs mide of thee ? aud Uyis 
Upon thino Altar burnt ? Cannot thy Ioto 
Scightcn a spirit to sound oat thy praue 
Aa well as any she 7 Cannot thy Doto 
Outatnp then Cupid coaily m Eight ? 

Or, since thy nays aro deep, and still the same, 

'Will not a Torao run smooth that bears thy name ? 

Why doth that fire, which by thy power and might 
Fach breast docs feel, no braTcr fewel chooao 
Than tha^ which ono day. Worms mij chance refuse t 

Sure, Lord, th^re is enough m thee to dry 

Oceana of LiL , for as the Belugo did 

Cover the earth, so doth thy ilajeaty 

Each cloud diatUs thy praise and doth forbid 

Poets to turn, it to another use 

Eoscs and Lihcs speak Thee , and to make 

A pate of Cheeks o£ them, is thy abase 

Why should I Women’s eyes for Chrystal take ’ 

Such poor mvcotion bums in their low mind 
WhoaO Sre is wild, and doth not upward go 
To pmue, and on thee Lord, some Ink bcatow 
Open the bone*, and you ohall nothing find 
la the beat face bat filth , when. Lord, in Thee 
Tho beauty Iin, in the discovery 
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The b<iy who wrote those soontts mjght have bout 
expected to abandon the world almost mimcdiatcly. 
Id fact, Herbert did not taLe pricsVs orders till he was 
Ihirt) SIX 3 COTS, and then only under prr&surc from 
Laud* Ills reluctance sprang from mixed causes. 
Ills mother’s desire to see him onLuned mui^t hare 
been a Aery powerful influence, but Herbert was 
extraordinarily diilident about hii own powers, and 
felt a Ecese of unworthiness la himself which was not 
DAcrcome by a scn^c of \ocation It is a tcmcranous 
suggestion, but I hsAe often wondered whether 
George Kerbert had any real A-ocation to the pnest- 
hood ; and whether his own difljdence did not spring 
from his knowledge that his real work was to be not 
a Cluistian pnest hut a Christian poet, lloweicr 
that may be, he is certainly, wiUi the exception of 
Christina Ro&setti, the one peel whose work has dono 
most to make sotnething passionate and ertrtme out 
of the religion gf the middle iray, the Anglican. 
The man who sees something on both sides of a 
question is always m a hazardous and unciiMable 
position* Partisans of both sides will hate him, as 
they hated Erasmus; and the fact that he is right 
may be a comfort to hun, but often it will not enable 
him to present the middle way as the most exciting, 
as well as the truest, the mobt exciting becau^ the 
truest Xow, the Church of England since the 
sixteenth century has been in this troublesome 
position of seeing someUuag of both sides of a great 
many control er^al questions ; Aoghcans ha% e had 
to hear their Church denounced as a mere Protestant 
sect and as a cheap umlaUon of the Scarlet ^Voman 

and too many of us, while repudiating both 
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denigrations, Iia've been content to be soberly and 
quietly mediocre. That there ore traces of that atti- 
tude in Herbert’s poetry I 'nould not deny ; but on 
the whole The Temple is an extraordinardy successful 
attempt to present the Catholic foith, as one man 
found it m the religion of the Church of England, 
as an overwheluung, positive, lovely thing, durable 
not because of any efforts at compromise, but for 
its own sake Tlie history of The 2 cmple is curious. 
Herbert did not publish the book , but on Ins death- 
bed directed the manuscript to be sent to his friend 
Nicholas Ferrar (or Fairer), who printed an edition 
in 1633, the year of Herbert’s death There were 
fifteen separate editions published between that year 
and 1700 It iiias an enormously popular book , 
twenty thousand copies had been sold by 1670 ; 
and smee Pickering's edition of Herbert's works 
(1836), no book of religious \ersc m English has been 
so popular except The Christian Year Recently 
Herbert’s reputation has suffered a little. Sir. 
Edmund Blundcn, still a little pardonably dizzy 
from Ills dajs With Henry Vaughan, even relegated 
Herbert’s God to the vestry ; but I am sure he 
would reconsider that hat5,h sentence if he re read 
such lines as these : 


LOVE 

Lovo bad meo clcome yet my aoulo drew back 
Guilty of dust and am 

But quick ey’d Lore observing mce grow slack 
Prom my first entrance m, 

Drew neercr to niee, sweetly questioning, 

If I lack’d any thing 
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A guest, I 4DAw«r'4 to be heere 

Lore £»id, yon sbalbe he 
I liia uuUud, ungnte-iuU T Ah my Deere, 

1 CBJmot looks on thee * 

Lore toote my haad, and smilmg did reply, 

\Vlio made the eyes but I f 

Truth Xord^ but I have marrd them . let mj Bhama 
Goe, vhere it doth deserve 
And know you not ujea Love;, who bois iha blame } 
hCy Deere, thea I inU serve 
You must sitt downe sayes Loye^ and tast my meat 
So 1 did utt and eat. 

Yet Herbert voutd perhaps have welcomed Air, 
Blunden's cntiasxn. Nothing is more TemarkaUe in 
Ins work— and the same is true of Jliss Hossctti’s— 
than the power to show J3S the divine energy in 
drudgery, the hea>en]y light m the commonplace, 
the cteinal beauty m the lowly and unhLciy places 
of the earth Great are the poets who transport us 
into the regions of the cdesUal altitudes > but a 
special reward and gratitude are due to those who 
transform and transfigure the^rdjnary things of this 
world till they take on the glow and oertamty of 
that other sublime order and reahty. 
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I N Jlr. Louis Untermeyer’s anthology of modern 
/Vmencan poetry there are seven poems on 
Abraiuun Lmcoln j he calls especial attention to 
them, as a man Tvho edited a Jewish, an English, or 
a Ercnch anthology might call attention to poems 
on Abraham or Moses, on Alfred or Cromwell, on 
St. Louis or St. Joan of Arc. Lmcoln, whose death 
not a few men still living can remember, is already 
a symbolic figure, the inspiration and the image of 
that .Vmencd which he lived and died to establish, 
and which, to some observers, seems further from 
leahiation than it did when Lincoln, in Springfield, 
labelled Ids boxes ‘ A. Lincoln, The Wiite House, 
■Washington, D.C* ' ; farther off than on that grim 
day in October 1859 when John Brown was taken 
prisoner ; farther off than on that other day, 
2 December 1859, when John Brown was hanged, and 
Lmcoln uttered his sober and meinorable w aming : 

Old John Blown thought slavery was wrong, as we do ; he 
attacked slavery contrary to law, and it availed liim nothing 
before the law that ho thought himself right He has just 
been hanged for treason against tho state of Virginia j and 
wo cannot object, tho’ he agreed with us in p-tUing slavery 
•wrong. Now if j ou undertake to destroy the Union contrary 
to law, if you commit treason, againat the United States, our 
fft.'a’twitu-you osSo'on'Srown’nas’oten Seaic 
inth. Wo shall try to do our duty. 

It should help to bring the America wlueh Lmcoln 
lived and died to make, a land of liberty witlun the 
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law, 1/ we could have a true account of the Ufc-, the 
opuuorvs. the hopes, and the character of Liacohx, of 
the man whom the world a?t*s m regarding as the 
s^TQbol of the best 10 Amcnca, the fTprcsentalive 
not of what America 15, but of wiut almerica con be. 
It is hard to gel a true picture of Lmcolm lie a 
buned, almost sumptuously, m the ten volume^ of 
the oCGcial biography' by Ilay and Xicolay; the 
abbrcviatioa of that work is no doubt an accurate 
s^'nopsis. but it IS as uorcadable as most synopses. 
Recently we had from on Eoghshman, XiOrd CbarS' 
wood, a briUiant and s^Topathetic sketch, but it was 
an essaj m appreciation rather tlun a life, am] it 
did not somehow show u$ Lincoln in his own country 
and in his own tune. 

Of Mr. Car! Sandbox’s book on Liocolo's Ii!e up 
to his election to the Presidency it i» hard for me 
to speak, without an appeaionco of c^i^ration. 
I began it with some prejudice. ^Ir. Sandburgs 
merits as a poet have been very much oier-pnuaed; 
and the mmd disclosed m SmoJ,e and Siett and 
Cfiitaga Poeiru seems rather disorderij , ovTr*ciP phalic, 
and determiQcdly prejudiced. I shrank from the 
Sire of these vtJumes Mr. Sandburg only takes 
Lmeolns life up to the tunc when he is leaving 
Springfield for IVastungtou, and to get it that far he 
uses over nine hundred pages, with over four hundred 
words on the page. 1 have read every word on 
every page I irould Dot saj that there is not a 
single word on any page which I would have left 
unaltered , there are 1 few passages which. I think 
might be omitted , but it is a great many j cars since 
I have read so long a book and desired so httlc in 
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the way of alteration or omission. The book is a 
masterpiece It is, -nluch I'S even more remarkable, 
a masterpiece which suits its subject The man in 
it IS everybodjr's Lincoln, and the stjle and the 
manner disclose Lincoln as clearly as, m lus hfetime, 
did his suit, his lugh hat, and Jus unfolded umbrella. 
Wc have recently, both m England and France, had 
brilliant biographical sketches winch ovie most of 
their fascination to the fact tliat they are tours de 
force For instance, more tlian half the charm of 
M 'yiaurois’ /Iriel resides m the fact that it is a queer, 
new, one sided \icw of Shelley The author of that 
cntertaimag and delightful %olume has forced Shelley 
into an unusual position Lincoln grows out of 
Mr Sandburg’s volumes He is revealed to us as, 
we imagine, he must Iia\e been revealed to his 
Ultimate acquaintances — sometimes we doubt if this 
tremendous and lonely man ever had any friends, 
if by friend ’ is meant one who understands and 
sympatliizes as well as loves Mr Sandburg has 
been blamed already in America because he has used 
matenul — talk of the street, of the barber’s shop, of 
the office, of the local courts, of the stores and the 
saloons — ^which had been noticed and rejected by 
other biographers It seems to me that Air Sandburg 
IS obviouily right I do not knoir that all these 
stones, these remmivcenccs, coloured as some are by 
fhe tint ‘Abe ’ had hr-rnme JMr Lincoln, 

and then the martyred President, are always impec- 
cably accurate , but they have an uniiustakable air 
of truth about them They may not, all of them, be 
actual incidents la Lincoln’s life , but they are part 
pf Lincoln’s character 
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Mr Sandburg's method w one of leisurely rccol* 
ledion He UUs lus great story almost as aa luspired 
child might — %cry carefully, \cry dearly » m nn order 
only occasionally disturbed by TeHtctjons on what 
Lincoln aught base known and iUougbl la Ibq world 
of hiS pilgtinuge. He bnnp to us fact after fact, 
rumour after rumour, year by year be follows 
Abraham Lincoln with a rescrcnce that ivill not be 
content with anything less Uian truth, an affection 
which con only be satisfied if be tills us all he know s 
about Lincoln, and a sympathy that enables him to 
keep that calm, iincofitro\ crsial manner which is 
more \aluable than the most skilful dialectic. He 
knows that he is imfiog about one of the most 
tosable figures, as well as one of the wisest, in this 
world's luster) , and he knows that if he docs not 
say this, but pamts his portiait carefully and unpre* 
tentiously, we shall all see Lincoln as lie secs him, 
and as, in his own day, the men of great genius and 
the men and'" women of great simplicity were gpen 
the power to see him. 

All great men whose strength hes in contact with 
their leUcora ore more &eDutl^e to their tunes and 
the m anners of their tunes than arc the small ordinary 
folk. These are more subdued to the colour of their 
surroundings , but they are subdued imwiltingly. 
The hagiographei who, sooner or later, gets hold of 
all great men, contmea his job of smoothing, de* 
humanmng, syuitKjlmng largely by forgetting the 
hcTu s q^uickness to respond to enMronnient 3Ir« 
Sandburg has seen that jou caonot ha\e a real 
Lincoln until j ou know what, in his daj% Kentucky 
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and Illinois were like , he has not only seen th'xt 
necessity he has h'ld the patience to acquire the 
information, and he has had the skill to gi\e his 
readers a most mipressive, an unforgettable account 
of the society in which Lincoln was brought up It 
was wild It was extraordinarily uncultured Itwas 
queerly rehgious, pathetically agnostic, and savagely 
brutal It kept its respect for two quahties, — • 
courage and honour , and somethmg in Lincoln, 
apart from his physical strength, his amaamg courage 
and his unstained honour, made the rudest of his 
associates see that it didnt matter that Lmcoln 
ne^er drank, nc\cr gambled, ne\er shot and neaer 
‘nent with women* In spite of these oddities, 
Lincoln nas ahva} s ' one of us ’ He was so sensitive 
to Ills emironnient that he never joelded to it , so 
understanding of his companions that he never, so 
far as the record goes, had to modify an opinion or 
to suppress a conviction however ahen from their 
ideas He was an artist m life, with the deep, 
occasion’dly morbid humiliation of the artist , but 
he never bungled or wasted his material 
In nothing is Sir Sandburg more successful than 
in showing Lmcoln never alone, yet always lonely , 
amazingly akin to, incredibly diHetent from, lus 
people ^Vhile one reads the long record of his 
tdessy one ts struck usure usd ssis-e 
with the man’s huge eminence In a world where 
other men thought of fteeing slaves, or keepmg 
slaves, of saving the Union, or assertmg the rights of 
States, Lmcoln is continually preoccupied with 
freedom and truth, and jet never forgets that it is 
Ins peculi ir task to make a society ready for neither 
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vrillmg to follow him. He was entirely free from the 
faults, wlule he had nearly all the Mttues, of the 
pedant and the recluse* just as, de\oid utterly of 
pnggishness, he had a mce sense of duty and of 
decency which went far bejond the idcala of the most 
sanctimonious lie ne\er allowed reason, or Ins 
prejudices, or c\ea ins own logical principles, to 
hamper him in regions where reason and pnnciplcs 
ought to j-ield hlr. Sandburg tdJs one storj of his 
da>s as a sunejor which is a beautiful illustration 
of Lincoln’s unerring sense of ^ alues ; 


Siirreying the town of Petetahurg, be laid out one street 
aoohed. If he h&d nm it struct and regular, the boose 
oi a Jefflima Elmore and her leciuJy would l^re been in the 
itreet She w&a the widow of an old inend who had been a 
pnrate in Lmcoln'a company dutuig the Black Hawk 
war and was farming on a httle tract oi land With hit 
children. 

He did not e^ca allow his sense of legal etiquette 
to distract him from the right He was once forced 
—he was not by himself as a lawjer — to take the 
case of a man who was trying to recapture some 
slaics Lincoln lost the case, and never had his 
fee , os Air, Sandburg writes . 

As Lmoolu straddled hu ^rey mare and rodo into the 
October pr&me haze. La mig^t bare recalled the remark he 
oac© mads to a lawyer who had asked Vnm to go in on a case 
be did not bcheTe m and be bad said * You’ll bare to get 
Eoms other fellow to won tbis case for yotu 1 wouldn’t do 
il All the while I’d be talking to that jury I'd be tbmtiDg 
" Lincoln, you’re a bar ”, and I behere I should forget xnyeelf 
and say it out loud,’ 
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He got into trouble "with bis companions of the 
Bar by charging too small fees , once he returned 
half of a fee of two hundred and fifty dollars . 

Judge Davis said, in the wlieezing whisper of a man weighing 
300 pounds, ‘Lincoln, yon are impoi erishing this bar by 
your picayun .0 charges ^ fees, and tho lawyers have reason 
to complain of you ’ Other lawyers murmured approvaL 
Lincoln stuck to the point That money comes out of the 
pocket of a poor, demented gurl, and I would rather star?© 
then swindle her in this manner ’ In the evemug at the 
hotel, the laivyers held a mock court and fined him , he paid 
the fiuca rehearsed a new hno of funny stones, and stuck to 
his original point that he wouldn’t belong to a Uw firm that 
could bo styled ‘ Catch ’em and Cheat ’em ’ 

It IS not surprising that clever men, Lrilhant men, 
men of great talent could see nothing m Lmcoln 
The men of genius, Cmerson, Whitman, recognized 
in him sometlung God inspired, and so did the 
simplest of his acquaintances and relatives , but the 
clever men, the men represented most supremely by 
Stephen Douglas (though Douglas lumself was aware 
of some odd greatness in his opponent), could make 
nothing of the entlmsiasm for Lincoln Their views 
would be expressed m the words of a Springfield 
laivjer who, 

after ten years of cuortrwai acifoaniiixiiL'u wi(& ixinrcir 
tried to oudlysc luncoln’s nuad, noting ‘ Physiologically and 
phrenologically, the man was a sort of monstrosity Hia 
frame u is long, spare bony, and muscular , his head small 
and disproportionately shaped It is inconsistent with thu 
laws of human orgamzation for any such creature to possess 
a mmd capable of anything called great It was a case of 
TV here “passion or sentiment steadied and determined an 
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oUierwiflo indecwive minil** Ha itosild aay Lincoln 
no mind, not poasesaed by Uw moat ordinaiy of rntn '* * 

To define Linccln's gicatncss is as diillcult as to 
define the greatness of Socrates, of Oliier Ciotmvdl, 
of Francis of iVssisi ; but it is worth noticing that 
instmttiNcly mc compare him not to ordinary states- 
men, but to men of plulo^ophy and religion The 
most compicuous thing in his diaractcr, made %cry 
Jucid by Air Sandburgs is his sense of wliat has 
recently been called ‘the numinous*, tliat element 
in. religion vihich passes beyond the calegoiy of ctlucs 
Lincoln's deep melancholy, his profound disturbance 
and distress after Ann Rutledge's death, lus conse- 
quent fear of suicide, his awareness that he was 
driven and compelled by something uhich movt men 
did not feel->-aU of these are characteristics of the 
man who cannot bo satisfled by the world of sense 
or the world of reason He conquered, in so fax as 
he did conquer, because he bad two tremendous 
advantages over hi$ opponents — had he been beaten, 
bo would have felt no personal distress, and he knew 
that, whether he iron or lost, lie vros right , aqd that 
behind Inm vrere powers which he could not always 
explain, could not always talk about, even to himself, 
but vrhich he could never do other than obey Again 
he resembled the great men of rebgion by his refusal, 
by Ins inabihty rather, to recommend himself or his 
gospel to those who could not understand , men who 
thought his comic stones, his loose, farmer’s maiuiers, 
his easy familiarity incompatible with the role of a 
‘ Great hbia ' must be allowed so to think He could 
not change his wisdom, or his folly, to suit the 
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pompoiis foUie& of the \voTld’i> fools E^ en some men 
w ho admured liun were so rotten with a false politeness 
that they were shocked into apolojjics for Lincoln’s 
stones, yet, if weean trust Sandburg’s specimens, 
he never told a storj that was not funnj , and rarely 
told a funnj story that liad not some hmt m it of 
\sisdom After his election to the Presidency, i\hen 
he was besieged by olRcc hunters. Lores, cranks, and 
parasites of all kinds, he would use his stones as a 
kind of barrage to scare off fools 
To day Lincoln is the national American hero, far 
outstripping George Washington , and the strange, 
sad thing is that, since Lmcoln s death, lus country 
has apparently mo\ed steadily aivay from all that 
he held dear IVhat would the man who made a 
street crooked to save a nidow’s house Hunk of 
America to-day ? UTiat would Lmcoln, rough, lU 
dressed, eccentric to the \cigeof wildness, v'ehemently 
indiMdiial and peculiar, make of lub United States 
in which industry, religion, politics, morals, manners, 
dothes, language, ways of travel, art, are reduced 
to one shining level of standardization — to an 
America which may worship ‘old Abe‘ but which 
IS content to follow the example and pnnciples of 
the conventional JIrs Lincoln ’ If he cjme back 
would he say aov\ , what he said when he was viarned 
hy a ibwjwj fiai Av? desih m 

ton, Hannah, if they do lull me, I shall never die 
another death ’ ’ I wonder Yet it must not be 
forgotten that Lincoln is the national hero , that he 
stands, not only in the United States, for tlie real 
greatness and tin, soul of the coimtry whose unity he 
saved There is too much known of him, we axe too 
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close to Ins day for the elTccts of hagiolo^ to succeed ; 
and this biography of Air. Sandburg's should be a 
poYvcxfLil aid m £i^ing the real Lincoln back to us. 
It IS the literary counterpart of the Eornard statue , 
and if it IS lead and ]o\cd os it should be« Americans 
may turn from tlinr present trorslup of standard 
and success ond spare parts, and once more lead the 
world m the struggle for reasoned freedom and tliat 
dc\otion to truth \sliicli will not be satisflcd until 
there is a genuine agreement between principle und 
practice. 
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W E cicmanci Irom small tiungs a perfection 
svlucli viQ do not ask from great Indeed, m 
the very greatest efforts of man’s art, an undue 
finish, a careful regard to detail, a conscious complete- 
ness of effect find rather chillmg No one but a 
pedant really disapproies of the huge casuulntss of 
Shikespcarc, or the heedless profusion of Dickeiia. 
’\Iost of us ivould admit that Flaubert was a greater 
artist than Balzac, but would chug to it feeling that 
Balzac was a greater author It is so dreadfully 
easy, la all the arts, for the craftsman to overcome 
the creator, and for a man to sacrifice to method so 
religiously tlut he forgets lus aspiration Some of 
us are heretics about the perfection c\ en of Sophocles, 
and hold lum with less affection, Jess rt^e^ence than 
we give to Euripides or 4csch>ius No doubt Homer 
IS perfect , but bis art has a simphcity tint departed 
from the world centuries ago, aud though we may 
dispute tlint the bard nods, we would admit that Ins 
readers may , there js no roughotss in tin, Iliad or 
the Odysst-S, but there are betalnimg passage^, 
repetitive lines in which the poets inspintioii is 
content with but little speed 'ihete would seem to 
be a n ituf il reason for thii ncgktt of nnnutt, finish, 
or fimcai refintraLnl, m big tluugs No one wants 
till, forest* of the Old or the New ^\orld to evlubit 
the ordtred pohtenc*.s of a Dutch or Italian girden , 
it would terrify rather than dUigUtus if we discovered 
on clephaat or a hippopotamus with the cvqiu-ile 
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delicacy of dctad that maiU a butUrlly There is 
bomethm^ cheering and heartening in the slap-dnsh, 
good-humoured tlmnsiness of «hape m certain 
ammals Were they too particular and nice they 
irould hare not the perfection of the tiny thingSi 
but the cold and uncomfortable precision of the 
maclune Miniatures should be dainty, but vrho 
'would change the airkward fascination of the lurching 
soir, or lose anj*thing from the grate and swajing 
bulk of the bullock, as he ino\cs slovriy across the 
ploughed fields of Italy f 

If, howeier, ire irdeome a certain unmeldmcss in 
large things ire resent it in smalL It distresses us 
as if It M-ere a deformity It does not seem right 
that finish should not gp with D.unuteae&s» This 
distress IS the source of most of our uneasiness at 
some kinds of modem \er$e,and expUins the welcome 
'trhidi many gave to the poems of Rupert Brooke 
Too many modem poeU were engaged m producing 
1 erse, tiny m import and m actual si^e, the merest 
tnQes of things, which jet e\hibited all the awkward* 
ness of thought-burdened epics 1 ha\e read ^e^ses 
about the less attmetne weeds of the caimtr}-&tde 
in which the poet has felt at hberty to indulge in a 
kind of heavy, morose iinmanneTbness, a congestion 
of speech and thought far greater than our supreme 
poet, Mr Thomas Hardy, c\er found necessary m 
his sublime effort to see the drama of Napoleon acted 
in the great ‘ ’ of eternity. Rupert Brooke some- 

times wrote tnnal >crse, sometimes poems not \ery 
sincere, but alllusworkwasshapclj'jdamtj, winged, 
bnlliant Ihs poems have the lively daintiness of 
httle \i\ mg things*-and we o^nise to them perfection 
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an occasional insolence It is stupid to despiae the 
small poem After alU the sonnet is brief and highly 
artifleul, and some of the greatest poems in the 
world are sonnets In the epigram a few Enghsh 
poets have done imperishable things , four lines can 
carry magnificence more surely than forty books , 
and Landor’s poems will be read and loved long after 
all but the devout students have ceased struggling 
•with Ins major work, whetlier Gebir or the Jmaginarij 
Caiiicrsalions But what can we say about the 
unpolished epigram, the unfiiushed, clumsy poem — 
tmy and yet with all the faults of huge sue 7 Usually 
one can. dismiss such as rubbish Their carelessness 
IS their condemnation , u poet who foils m four or 
five luies to keep ius o^vn skill quick and alive can 
hardly hope to keep your attention Yet one poet 
must be eveepted from this — Enuly Dickinson 
Emily Dickinson was an American, a girl who was 
ilmost a hermit She published nothing in her hfe- 
tirae , but she wrote a great deal, and there is now 
a complete edition of her poems I wish, however, 
that a more satisfactory edition were available than 
that edited by Mrs Dickinson Bnnclu, who, m an 
enthusiastic introduction, evadci, useful information 
for five pages, -^vith a stall almost unexampled She 
tells us that Emily died in 1880 , that four volumes 
of her work have been published smee then She 
gt\cs the name of oae She gnes no hmt of the 
go\ernmg principle m her edition, or of its arrange- 
ment and scope Nor is there any explanation of 
the new readings introduced into some poems — 
readings which are presumablv closer to Emily 
Dickinson’s ni musonpt, as they leaie the poems in 
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a rougher, less finished form than that luthcrlo 
current 

Here ne hase, howe\cri the poems— and a critical 
estimate of them is extremely difRcult I first met 
Emily Dickinson’s work about thirty years ago, and 
was immediately struck by its force, its oddly mappro* 
ptiate roughness, its occasional banality, its frequent 
immaturity, its startling flashes of iDumination, its 
great debt to Heme. Since her death no one has 
produced work at all like hers except Jlary Coleridge, 
who not seldom gi\cs me the impression of having 
succeeded where Emity Dickinson failed But Mary 
Colondge had a more critical, less impressionable 
temperament than Enuly Dickinson This sensitive, 
impulsive American girl — looking at her portrait, I 
v> onder if she hod any forei^ blood— was like a reed 
blown by the wind She has fancies rather than 
ideas , her talent is for images, often contradictory, 
rather than for that imaguutj^e philosophy which 
upheld Mary Coleridge* At her best she has a 
splendid spontaneity which giics her work tlie swift 
and radiant power of a lightning flash At her worst 
she condescends to a doggerel which disdains rhymie, 
and only reaches reason by the well-worn road of 
commoopbee In faimea to her it must be remeru' 
hered that she did not publish anything , and it la 
a doubtful kindness thus to pnnt every least scrap 
of her wntmg. The lovely and wonderful things in 
this book have to be hunted out , but when they 
are found they shine with the same Lght that haloed 
them when I first read them, 

lk«&.uae 1 -n-Quld not foc De&th, 

He kindly stopped for me , 
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Tho IJ but cur^lr^ 

Aiid Inimortuhtj 

\St^ drove, ho knew not hia‘c, 

Atid I lad put away 
My labours aud my Icuuro too. 

Tor by cirdrty 

\\c jwacti the ochooi uhero claililrt,a played 

.it wnitbuo i» a nug 

Vt L jjjuitd lio utlds of i^aiing grain, 

i\o |U..,cd tbo bUJL, 

iVc paused bt-fure u bou>u that trccincd 
1 5 of tbv ground , 

Tbo roof wa» scmilv ayibU' 
lU coruico but a mound 

btni. ^bcQ lyuutunu, but each 
la l&rter than the day 
I iir»t aunnued the horse/ Lead-; 

\i efo towards cUruity 

In spile of thu wenknuo m Iht tlunl Veiac — there 
lA another vcr-ioti whiUi his cluldren p'ayLd, their 
lu«uJ-!> vvciiuiolr done— that xs diuoat a pt.rfi.ct 
thiiy Then there, la 

> a thin;: ■"ith itadier* 
it>. perch 3 i-l thO sr3ul, 

VaJ 0 ♦oUe UJ liL.^ the WCfd*, 

A... due' fae.jvS^ dl, 

I J V. e-e in w. ^alo w Le -el 
U, ’ i.i.w Lo t-. t rzii 

i, _ e Lt-I t rd 

ktj_ z-asv M-m 
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I've heerd it la the chilliest laAd 
Aod on the «tr»ngest sea , 

Yet, never, m extremity, 

U s^cd a crumb of me. 

Her lot e poems do not satisfy. They arc moving , 
but in some tague v,ay they recall Christina Ilossettl, 
and the superb echoes of Christina's intolerably 
lotely music make it impossible to bsten to poor 
Emily Dickinson fumbling at her broken spinet. 
She IS not so much a poet in them as a poem— a 
theme rather than a master. 

It Mas the mysteries of space and eternity ivhich 
inspired her noblest tvork, and one forgives her 
inadequacy when she writes of the high themes and 
the vast solemnities, because one is so continuously 
aware tliat the most perfect speech cannot spaa the 
dure necessity of these ultimate questions She is 
preoccupied often with the trappings and panoply of 
death, the mere arniDgenients of funeral pomp^ and 
*thc man of the appalhng trade*. Dut slie can 
speak straight and dear on the essentials, os in this 
lovely poem 

1 never saw a aurar, 

I never exw th.« , 

Yet kaow 1 hov tb« hcalbcc looLa, 

And vhat A AAve moxt bo 

J never spoko wUli God, 

Xor Ti$]ted m heaven , 

Yet cerUin am I of th« spot 



National Art ^ ^ 

H as the United States c^e^ spoken ’ Speech, 
natural speech, that is, can only really be 
uttered m poetry or great prose. For all "“tions art 
is the ultimate and unconquerable conserre; and 
the nations mth great artists, »ho speak a language 
understood not too hardly by other peoples, take 
Ion- after their political disappearance, a peat 
position in the minds ot men, in the “J * ' 

tote o£ humanity. Empires. coinmoiUy regarded as 
norlil-inde, proud, and consciously imperial, have 
disappeared from the memory of the common man, 
ate mtliout influence, eveept a secondary ™ J “ 
our oomentions and ideals, because they the 

suoreme preserv.itne of great art -Assyria, Babylon, 
PcLa, sLeria. Carthage, Macedonia, nhat ate they 
but sounds in the songs of the people whom they 
conquered, notes m the resigned or vengeful mu^ 
of the defeated peoples ’ It n an old enough adoge- 
vixcreforus anle Agamemnona , and it is as true as 
„lica arace mote it The countries nliich endure, 
cherished and insp.rmg, are the countries of the 
lat artists. lAne.cnt Judea stdl persuades he 
;orld to the splendour of Isaian prophecy, the 
and deep dinleetic of Job, the complaint of 
and the lovely sweep of the lyre of the 
Psalmists and the Canticles Athens is no less an 
Llienahle part of our eivihratiun through her poets, 
her dramatists, iiid the meompaiable prose of Plito. 
Borne survives, uot through the roads and the rums. 
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the pride and the msotence of the Caesars, but 
through the passion of CatulluJ, the lyric sense of 
Horace, the pity of Virgil, and the march and the 
epigrams of Tacitus and Livj*, To those of us >Tith 
a sense of history Jingoism seems the oddest and 
the most lamentable of creeds , for ne^ er j ct has 
any empire been remembered for *ts site; and it 
vrould hardly be too much to say that all the real 
work of the world, all that makes for culture as 
against comfort, for the things of \aluc os against 
the things of pnee, for the kingdom of the eternal as 
tlie kingdom of \hc iTansitoTj * has boca 
nccompUshed by the small peoples, or by tJiose m 
large empires who ha\e iie\cr made a fetish of 
national aggrandizement 

la such \oices the great modern nations are 
fortunate Nor Spam, oor Fiance, nor l£ngland, nor 
Italy, nor llussia has lacked poets, unagmatnc 
writers , many of them are regarded, and nghtly 
regarded, as speaking pecuhazly foe tbe gem os of 
the country to which they belong It is needless to 
catalogue all of these — Ceri antes for Spain, hfontaignc 
for France, Sliakespcare for England, Dante for 
Italy, Tolstoy for ilussia occur to anyone Nor 
— while DO man of critical sensibility wiU deny that 
the Umted States has produced a few great authors, 
and many authors of high merit, there is still a doubt 
■whclhet that great country has produced a national 
propheh. Indeed, it is more than a doubt. Mlule 
one might hesitate whether Shakespeare or Chaucer 
was more definitely English, whether Tolstoy or 
Dostoe\sky the better represented Kusata, no one 
would dispute tliat in all of these authors there is ^ 
Ids 
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distinct and undefeasible quality of national genius. 
Of no American author can that be so confidently 
said. If Poe represents Vmcnca, ivhat does Haw 
thorne represent ’ If IVlutman be the prophet of 
the States, A\hat is Emerson, or McIvUIe, or Mark 
Twain Not yet lias come the artist 'svlio can speak 
for the whole of America, as Lincoln spoke in the 
world of affairs It is then not unreasonable that 
AniLrican authors should be included m that well- 
known scries, English Men of Letters , for e\ en the 
greatest of American authors belong to the tradition 
of English literature. Ihcrc is as yet no separate 
American tradition 

In the old senes only one ^Vniencan— Nath micl 
Hawthorne — found a place , of the elcs en volumes 
at present arranged by Jlr J. C Sejune for the new 
scries, no less than three arc on American authors — 
Poe, Mchdie, aud \VJutman Tuo are now pub- 
lished, and IMr. Buloy’s study of \Vhitmin is not 
only the best \ olumc yet published in the new senes 
it IS \s orthy to rank beside the masterpieces of the 
old Mr Bailey is an ideal author for ^Vl^ltmaD. 
He IS n traditionalist not only, I should say, by 
conviction but by preference , and so lus admiration 
for Whitman is based not on a shallow, anarchical 
dislike of the diflicult and the decent, but on a 
genuine sense of the beauty discos ered by "Whitman 
Many poets base discovered beauty, but m the 
nineteenth century \vhitman suieiy stands alone m 
Ills thscovery of beauty sshete no one before had 
found her You m ly say, if you like, that often he 
did not dcsersc to find her, so insolent, so ignorant 
IS lie about her ancient and s icred haunts , but find 
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her lie did, through a certain rare simphcity of 
nature llf Bailey not only can see where ^\1ulnian 

esccla, hecantell us why be excels in wnliPg poetry 
freed from the ordinary rides which hitherto h&d 
go\cracd roost lersc. lie is not, of course, the first 
of free-Acrse poets Putting nsidp^the rhj'thinical 
portions of the Old Testament, there was Ossian, 
nnd there was Blake j the unkinil would say there 
was Tupper 'Whitnian, hQwe\er, in his tnumphant 
pieces attains to a beauty which no free % erse but 
that of the Old Testament can e\en pretend to 
equal Mfu Bailey has a chapter of in^’aluable 
discussion, at once discreet and imaginatne, on the 
^alue of AVhitman's expenments 

He has no need to say anytlung vhich he does not exactly 
mean . so need to find rbymes or onsmtata or to force 
poiata. From, all Iheae thiogs Whitman u ddimed hj bu 
perfect freedom And, thoaghno one could repeat his poem 
{8alul au ilondt) by heart . . . thoagh it has bo little fom 
that it u hard to aay whether it can ultimately rank as poetry 
or art at all, yet there u a euaphcity and a sincerity, j ea, 
and a Tiaon too, which u ehacgelj mcmug when we hare 
grown accutomed to its nakedness. That poetry can etnp 
itself of form qnito so natoraUy as Whitman does here I do 
cot beLere, ^ul os Mondt and its fellows will probably 
remam daring eipeninesU which faded, and are forgotten 
except by the cunoua. But they were, it seenia to me, 
Cxpeiunenta worth tuhmg, and shows the way to a 
freedom which can gire birth to ait. Petbapa only by 
Violence and eitravagance could the bid formal mODOtomea 
hare been Bucce&sfuUj chalkijgtsd. The soldier dies who 
makes the first breach in the walk Bat the fort is camed 

„ Whitman himself could foDoir with such Ijnca aa thesse 
we hare been quoting And they will not die, 

Herman Melv'ille, one of the most neglected (until 
recentlj) and most important of ,\met]can authors, 
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IS in the full English tradition of letters He wshed 
otherwise, no doubt , and there may he critics nho 
would make other claims for him I can not see, 
however, that m his work he mtroducecl any new 
ideas into hterature, as 'Wlutman certainly did He 
IS one of the greatest of those prose writtis whom 
we associate more naturally with the poets , m>self, 
I cannot help comparing his genius, m spite of grave 
differences, with the genius of Shellcj He is, as 
was Shelley, a man of ardent faith, and o man whose 
nustakei arise from generosity and too little attention 
to individuals Jlr Freeman is a painstaking, careful 
critic, but he is not very sensitive to the peculiar 
quality of iVIchiUe’s art No one who was could so 
dismiss Fierrc as he docs — to say of that amazing 
book that the author m it * sank into perversity * is 
to misconceive the relation of the author to the book , 
and I find it hard to forgiv e Mr Freeman for this 
cruel passage 

The psychology is latolctaWy folloTs-ed with the sly and 
thinity fury of a stoat , uotlung outside tho Ru&aians could 
bo moro subtle or less scrupulous 1 write precisely aa I 
please ’ ho crits breaking m on tbo narrative aud in this 
scorn of others he has wntton a book which mvy move deeply 
but cannot please one 

So might a criticwnte of Harakt’ soappaiently 
does llr rrccmaii think of DostoevT>ky sH/ie Fessased 
He may be able to defend his prejudices , but JC 
think tint it IS unfortunate that a critic with these 
preconceptions should be writing of ’Mehille 'Mr 
FrLenian la c\ccllent m the biograplucal chapter of 
his book , and he finds some new and good tilings 
IDS 
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to say of Dick^ that great but rather over- 
praised book t\Title I admire Jlehille at bis best, 
I cannot think that his imaginative prose is equal 
to the best of its kind ILs ih^'thmical sentences 
have not the perfect assonance^ the imhumed. and 
tremendous sweep of the great masters of poetical 
prose. He too often falters, as in the passage about 
whiteness m il/o 6 ^ Dich He is not sufliciently 
careful m the avoidance of dissonant vrords t\liero 
Melville is unsurpassed is m his power to show us 
man, haunted by powers which he can neither 
comprehend nor inthstand, pursued nscl pursuing, 
alwa} 3 uncertain whether there 13 m his soul a power 
to control and conquer the fate which persistently 
wiUstoentrap and betray lum Slelvilleconvej’smore 
resolutely and yet more despainsgly than any author 
1 know that sense of desolation which overcomes, at 
times, the most faithful, and would surely, did they 
know themselves, be the peimauent mood of many 
in this generation 



Jonathan Swift in his Poems and Minor 
Writings ^ ^ ^ 

J ONATHAN SWIFT should have been born m 
the. ages of f«th. IIis imaginative daring, his 
spirit of nonsense. Ins capacity for gra\'c fooling, his 
occasional soaring fJighti,, his over-awareness of dirt, 
his moods, passing, as the years passed, into a settled 
conviction of accidie — all aie more typical of, and 
nould have been more easily encouraged or con- 
quered m the JMicIdle Ages. He had a sense of fun 
in an age -when life was full of wit , he applied to 
fundamentals an intelligence keen as a rapier, when 
men like Pope, Gay, Addison, Steele, and even 
Jolmson were applying a caieful and destructive 
method to the details of literature, of politics, of 
morals. If ne uish to gauge the supremacy of Swift 
wc have only to examine the power, the irony, the 
vehemence ot such an essay as 'ihe Tale of a Tub 
or that on Irish Children and compare them with 
tlie strength which Pope in the Hunciad, Addison in 
his analysis of Ptuadisc Lost, Jolmson m his Lives 
of the Poets expended on what were, comparatively, 
matters of no moment Swift’s time was a time of 
politeness, of elaborate courtesies in. life and m 
literature, of ordered manners, of precise conversa 
tion . and he, with a. btylc second to none, with a 
wit equal to any, with an intelligence only second 
to the greatest in English letters, forced upon the 
politenesses and courtesies of society lus sombre, 
desperate reminders of the muek-lieap on which their 
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flowers grew. He was right. He was proved right 
not bj the course of letters onlj — though the lomrmt lU 
mo^cmest 'noiJd ha\c been \astJj different had it 
not been for Swift — but bj the preaching of John 
Wesley and George 'V^'hithcldt by the indignation of 
Fielding, the lovmg-kindne&s of Elizabeth Fry, and 
the pedantic, ef&cient, Christian philanthropy of John 
Howard Swift has often been blamed for the smell 
which arises from his pages ; but m allowing them 
to he soJed he is more truly representative of bis 
times The student has only to consult his Joe 
l^LUcr, or discover an accurate description of the** 
condition of St James's Park to know that Swift 
did not e&aggerate the part played by ordure in the 
apparently ordered Lfe of tl^ beaux and the belles 
London may not have been a sten's, but it stank ; 
and Swift refused to shut his nostrils. It is indiS' 
putable. howe\ er, that Swift was abnormally sensitn c 
to aspects of life which most men are content to 
laugh at, or ignore , whether the cause for this nas 
physical or not it is useless to inquire I am sure 
that his habit of dragging the midden into the 
drawing-room, pelting the boudoirs with dung, and 
defiling even the holy places with filth was hugely 
aggravated by the fact that he lived m a time when 
bj-poensy was smgularly prominent. There was 
slisunelessness, of course, espccvalJiy sa sexual matters 
hut the false refinement of the more popular forms 
of indehcacy, the gross politeness of the popular 
indecencies, disgusted and enraged a tnan who was 
conscious that he had no Bniggeiing interest in the 
things unspoken or forbidden, the interest which 
preoccupied the mmds of Sterne and his admirers 
les 
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The foult of the age is well expressed iu Edmund 
Burke’s monstrous and mysteriously applauded 
proA erb ; ‘ Vice itself lost half its e^^l by losing its 
grossness,’ and wc "wlio inherited the bad heritage 
of that symbol of unreality and co^rardice know 
that the precise opposite is true. It was certainly — 
that false standard— the ruin of one side of SiTift’s 
life. 

There are many men and iromen whose stomachs 
are not upset by the stupendous muck-heaps that 
Rabdais left, like so many booby-traps, in the 
pleasant walks of his famous estate. You stumble 
into them, pick yourself up, laugh or grimace in 
accordance with your temperament, and walk on, 
free of the mess. I have not met anyone who can 
stand up against the savage, morose horror of Sw ift 
at his worst. There is no danger in it , but there 
are poems of bis and a few passages in his prose 
wlucli make one weep for their sulien and furious 
morbidity. Had he only lived in an earlier, less 
lij’pocntical age he might easily have sireated tins 
out of him, and his genius gone merrily, with a laugh 
and a dance, instead of tramping, persistently, 
ominously — as John Gabriel Borkroan walked in his 
room — in the huge, strangely lighted attic ivhere he 
lived and suffered above the drawing-rooms, brilliantly 
lit, where Pope and Gay, Sterne and Addison and 
Steele kept up with so modish a grace the witty 
conversation oi pretence. 

Born in the wrong age, Swift had the ill-luck to 
choose the wrong profession. He was a much better 
priest than hundreds of fdt-Ii'\dng, idle, comfortable 
parsons ,* but he was only a good priest because his 
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acute sense of duty and public welfare dro^ c him to 
do tus best at a job which he can ne\cr ha\e liked, 
and for which he was ob\ioii&ly unfitted. He was 
disappointed m ne\er obtaining preferment m 
England , but if he hod, I do not think he would 
Iia\e been happier He was a man of ^cbcment 
actiMtj , and he would scarcely hj\ e found in the 
Deanery of St Paul’s — he might, it is true, ha’ve 
been Donne in John Donne's day« just as John 
Donne, in the reign, of Queen Anne, might Ua\e been 
Swift— the opportunities for combat, for bard work, 
for fighting agamst intolerance and injustice that he 
found so easily when be >ras ui charge of St Patrick’s 
at Dublin The reasons — or rather the hidden, 
unpul&iie motive — which made Swift take holy 
orden wiU alwaj-s remain obscure. Careless cntics 
ha>e found nothing unusual m it, compairog it with 
Sterne's adoption of the same unsiniablc profession. 
But Sterne was an idler cooiporcd with Swift, n man 
With little tenacity of purpose, not much ambition, 
and singularly httle conscience, bnift was a man of 
deep convictions — it is a great mistake to read 
The To/e of a Tub or The Zlechanical Operotiom of 
the Spirit os mere jchj: (Tesprit Tlie only parson to 
whom Swift can be compared is, as I have suggested, 
John Donne . and Donne only become ordained 
after great mental and moral struggle, after much 
persuasion, and — if we can judge from liis writings 
— -under the influence of some experience too over- 
whelrumg to be. resisted. There is nothing of this 
m Svnft's history His ordination, strongly opposed 
by Ins patron, Sir tVUhani Temple, when he was 
tw cat Jr -sev en j cars old, seema the merest whim : its 
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only iiimicdiate result, when Swift went as Vicar to 
ICifroot by Belfast Lough, was. to give him the painful 
enjoyment of studying the Presbyterians with that 
mmute loathing and careful ammosity wluch he 
could so well bestow on persons and principles he 
despised The most fantastic of historians, however, 
can liardly suggest that Swft took lioly orders so that 
he could study the Irish Prcsbjderians When, two 
years after his ordination, he returned to Moor P irk, 
his arrival welcomed by Temple as iieartily as his 
departure was resented, surely Swift must hu\e 
often asked himself what liad induced him to 
take a step which could not help his life in the 
least 

It IS, however, only after his ordination that Swift 
began to write , and The Mechamenl Operaiionsi of 
the Siimi belongs to his earJieit period It iias 
published in lus first book witli TAe Battle of the 
Boohi, and The 'laic of a Tub Most of the Thoughts 
on r«rtous Subjects belongs to the jear 170G, two 
yearj, after the issue of the first v olume , the ‘ Bicker- 
staff Papers ’ are two years later — and the parody 
on Boyle, though not pubUshed till 1710 — belongs 
to the year 1704 I tlunk. one may conclude that 
whitevei else Ins ordination did or did not do for 
Swift, it Jed him to develop his initiative, to take 
risks which he lud hitherto avoided It must not 
be forgotten that when he first came to Moor Pack 
he was sensitive, shy, bcif conscious, and probably 
accused by the English of being uncouth Far more 
than most people, he was olwajs aware, as are so 
many literary geninseb, of the moods and variations 
in other people , this iwaicness bred m him too 
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ddtcale a susceptibility, aad lie tormeatKl himself 
by jmagimng Diacicd gne\'axicea. He once vrrote . 

Xta joTi rem&mber hov 1 ti&ed to ba in pam Then W. 
TemplB Toolii loot cold or out ^ httsaour for three ct foor 
da}^ and I nsed. to aospect *- Lnudicd xeasoaa ? 1 havo 
plucked up lay trpmt uooe then. 

Xo doubt h& tras nght la bebevmg that he had 
cured himself of attaching too much importance to 
such chants m bia fnends or acquaintances ; but 
he ne\er Icet his potrer to qmchen. to others' dilS- 
culties, and the only great tragedy ofhishTey outside 
his own personal charactcTf >?as caused by his reluc* 
tanoe to deal harshly with a temperament not unlihe 
lus own, but less unwilling to express its seii&ibUities. 
I wiU discuss the story of ^tber Vanbomngb later 
out but it IS evident to an^Doe who reads the poems 
and the correspoudence mlb sympatbclic under* 
standing that Swift’s errors sprang from a too 
sensitive hindJiness, a debcacy, a readmes? to under* 
stand the torments nod doubt? of that unhappy 
woman, not from any neglect or any crucitj' or 
stupidity 

Of the three early papers the most important and 
the most typical is Tftc ilafumiad Opcraiions It 
shows, with The Tale of a Tuh, that Swift’s work iP 
Ireland os a parson had forced him to consider 
T^giDus subjects U would be unfair to call Swift 
a ficeptic or a deist , he was Christian m ethic And 
partly m metaphysic ; but he had no sympathy 
With, or understanding of, the mj'stic and the sacra* 
mental aspects of faith. Hie truth is- that just as 
Swift was mcapabJej if wre may bdieve his own 
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testimoav, of the pas«aon of la\e, so he \Tas incapable 
of e'^enencmg that religious fervour m. which, 
another passion e-^rpreaeat lUeif Religion for him 
vria a form of good works, lea'vcoed b\ a re&pectful 
and eminently reasonable method of approaching 
the Infinite He distrusted enthusiasm , and he vvos 
right to distruct it to this extent — that its professors 
V erj ft^quently displav cd a lownesS of moral standard 
qinte incorapatiblu w ith thtir professions No doubt 
it would have been wiser to mvestigite the reason 
for the curious phenomena noticed m this tract , but 
that IS asking Swift to anticipate the whole recent 
study of religious psychologv, a task for which 
neither was he fitted nor his dax ready It is amusing 
to notice how, m not a few passages of the tract, he 
dots anticipate the less reasonable school of mv estiga* 
tion into rehgious phenomena , there are sentences 
which might be inserted into easavs b\ Freud or 
I Cuba or SUrbuck 

Sinft’s proae hos alwaj* been praised for it* clear 
Hess, Its economy, its high abiht> as a weapon of 
eontrover>j , not =o much attention lia» been drawn 
to the beautiea of which he i* capable, though he 
rirelv allowed lum4.elf to u^e them I will quote one 
paragraph in which, ap^rt altogether from its con 
suuimate suitabihtj to the subject. Swift attain* a 
nre harmony 

Now Cie Art of CsatiagojGaistts, m sds^urg 

TOice to whatcTer irords the ^int dehvers, that each may 
striae the ears of the audience with it* me c sigmftcant 
cadt-nce Tie fowe or enen*y of this elwictuce, is cot to 
be found as omoug anc cat orators, in the djapaaitioa of 
orda to a t.ntcn.ce, cr the turning of long pi.nod» but, 
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fiLgn«aUa to Uio laodero la lausic, i» t4Vcn nji 

vlkolSf m ri^cplling ind JiU.tip_g ppoa tfce sjllfcbles uid kltwa. 
T>y!*, iV u treqaeni foi 4 rovftl to fiiglia Itcst 4 
a^titade • 4iid fcr 4 irbole KAMaUj* of aunk to to tho 
mime cf one solitAij liqoid. But th»e ire tnEes. wbea 
OTea soasdi uuirticalAta ue oWrr^ to piodiKA as fornb^ 
eSectfi. AmasterrorkiaaiiibABikfTrlaA&CieesopcnrtTlsBj 
u to pifrice the bearu of hia people, vbo are deposed to 
receire the excremeata cf lus tma Titb the fiatoe reTcreace 
4s the of tt* HavLm^ spitUag, aad bclrtiing. the 
defects of other mea'e rheton<^ ate the floven^ and figuctar 
oraatoeatfl of Vhj- For, tbe spint hc^ag the same la 
st u of zio usport thzoogh. vhat Teiucle it la eoareyed. 


I do not msh to be oter^paxliculor m estpo&jtioa ; 
but it tras a, nu&ter of prose itho airao^ed the * r's * 
and the * p s ’ la *as among anoejit orators, in the 
dtsjn&itioa of word) to a sentence, or the turning ol 
long penod4\ or the *r»* la ‘whoify in dwefhag; 
and diiatmg upon sy/iables and fetters ' , while m 
the next sentenoe, with its exquisite clg^e, * music 
m one solitary hquid% Swift has been as much 
earned away by the beauty of what he is ndicuhng 
as was Pope when he wrote * Die of a rose in aromatic 
pain 

The ‘ Essay on a Broomstick ’ and the 2?<dlmfej5r 
Papfn Oluatrate Swift's genius for nonsense* Qia 
nonsense has the same gusto as that which dislm- 
guished the nonsense of the little masters, Lewis 
Caitol, Lear, and Foote, Jt tumbles. It hcthwacls. 
It buttersbdes. And all its more cateitrophiCt its 
more insolent and onpardonable escapades in the 
attack on the unfortunate charlatan Paitndse are 
made ah the funnier cien for us, and much more for 
his contemporaries, by the knowledge that at the 
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Other end of the je3tcr*s staff ts-o* the hancUome, 
quizzical, aaturmne face of the great Jonathan Swift, 
the man of rrhoin it was irntten, * TJiere is sonietlnn" 
in your looLs so awful that it strikes me dumb.’ 
I find it difficult to gauge the intcr»s>t the BtcLcrslaJf 
Pai>eTS will have for the modern reader. They 
amuse me perhaps dn>proportionateIv The\ are 
certamlv an excellent example of the gallant art of 
codding It ij, curiotu that Swnft’s power to bim- 
boozle sjjould have Uuted so long after hi;> death 
I have often heard it mentioned, * Of course Swift’s 
talent was amazing — he could ,vtite about anj-thing, 
even a broomstick,’ as if the point of that parody 
was to show how a great author could write on any 
subject, SiTift, of cour e, never cbosc a tnvaal 
subject, at an} rate in prosC ; and the whole point 
of the Broomstick parodj was to ev^posc the particular 
kind of solemn mcandenngs which we find la so much 
writing of his da}, especiall} in Robert Bo}le 2 > 
3Iedtic{ions \ofc oaJv is the purpose of Swift’s skit 
often forgotten, but, whde Bo}lc has his mutators 
to daj from Sir Arthur Helps to Frank Crane, 
Soft’s parody has facgottcD a whole sdiool of 
Cssajasts, and in its manner much of the best of our 
modern work has been written Air Belloc, in 
particular, is a master of the art of making ^omethmg 
out of notiimg , and Bovle, instead of being laughed 
at for a moment m Lady Berkeley’s withdrawing- 
room, Is ridiculed for all time 
It Is a difierent Swift — a Siviit abandomns all 
nonsense, using only a stem anger and a devastatmg 
irony— that we meet in the * Children of the Poor 
It was ihc Irish tract That it could have been 
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FTittcDt tluit it could Ii 4V6 been read— and thfit, 
ofUr tlatf Ireland thoidd lui\c l>ccn refused Lberty 
IS one of the latest blots on tlie cscutcLcon of 
Un^Lind, *Go\immcnt witliout ootueni of the 
gosemed U the \crj dcniulion of ^la\cjfj/ os Swift 
wrote m the Zlropier^s Xrl/ers ; and sucli govcrctncni 
was to be the fate of tlut country whose cause he 
espoased, ocLjiuHledging his citizcnsliip, nio\cd by 
rio particular aQcction. by no atom of sentiment, but 
b> the mere call of Justice and foirHlcokn^. 

It IS h-crc that Swift may be compared— and only 
here— to a great contemporary lingluhman, Johnsuu. 
Although the eighteenth century was on age of 
reason* though it duhted CQlhiuuums, professed a 
coolness of cocninoa Mrme and an ufTcctcd disregard 
of emotion, jet its great men 'were peculiarly sus* 
ccptible to scnluueiit&lity amt shallow cmotiotu 
Sterne did not lai cat a Qcw disease : he was dcacril> 

mg a lyruptoni In this muture of scntimcatahtj 
and Imrdnc&s — a mixture wluch allowed 4 \ddisoa to 
be a poUlician— neither Swift nor Joluisoa slurcd. 
Kadi m Iiu way was a realist. Johnson abused Llie 
Wlugs and ^Muggism, and denounced radicalism; 

but let him meet nOLc* and he is lair to him. Swift 
professed ILgh Tory principles ; but he found them 
ctunpaliblc witli, or catn dependent on, aerj demo- 
cratic ideas, lie was genuinely homllcd at the 
careless and casual wucdcncc of the comfortable 
people m IZngUnd He WTote bitter and contemp- 
tuous things nf the Irish, but never forgot that Uicy 
were b;^y governed, slanmg* and abominably 
III wrv ed by Uie men sent ov cr from Cngland to the 
lugher positions m Church and State. Tlie condition 
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^vluch prov’oked the essay on Poor Clulclren \ias, one 
that \?as to xecur agsnn m Irish history , there 'nas 
no Sxvift in 1817, and scarcely a State m ^imenca 
has not some Irishman ^\ho remembers the great 
famine against the rulers of England 
‘ Hospital for Incurables ‘ in the title of that 
essay Ave ba\e the e-qiressed and bitter essence of 
Sivifts philosopliy. Incurable js the most hopeless 
word m tlie language Hopeless — ^pessimist, cjcie, 
faitliless or loveless — all of these epithets of misery 
carry one cheerful implication The loveless may 
find love, and the atheist niay suddenly see God , 
the cynic has his own path, if he ^lU stumble on till 
he reacli it, to an idealism not less certain because 
it has been reached through brambles and mud, and 
the man "who merely despairs of the world may 
despair of lumsclT ind so find something memorable 
and worthy of praise and preservation But incur 
able * It abandons iiope in the onlj ultimate vra} , 
for it assumes a life, an order in which man is not 
an actor, but a patient — a creuture dependent on 
outiide treatment, whose cose has been adjudged 
hopeless by the dngnosticians of the universe 
Grimly, pamstakinglj , with a terrible and uncscapable 
common sense. Swift consigns to this class most of 
the human race It is regarded as one of the mam 
puzzles of Swift's character that he who thought so 
poorly, so contemptuously of man, was so fond of 
men and women, and drew to himself the affection 
of so many The contrast should not reallj surprise 
us The optimist b> coaMCtion the man who expects 
to find men and women good, pleasurable, helpful, 
IS alwajs encounteiiag drastic disappointments A 
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philosophy, jibt as a icUgion, is gcatjally, la the 
ilnal result, judged by the cxccptioiu, uad nuiny a 
man has found himself UmUy at a lo^s s>hcn he 
has entert'd lus UtoptPr been made free of tlic city 
of lus desire He only di&eoscn tliat Ins fdlow* 
citizens are, at the best, mtokiablc boxes, at the 
'norst, malignant, stupal, unimagtnalue, deceitful, 
and insonMble SiMft starts vitli the tremendous 
nd\antagc of liaMog the iroist possible oxnnion of 
mankind , he classes them naturally nnd sincerely 
bcloiir the lc\cl of the ammab, regards tlicm as 
ammals gifted with a greater capacity fur intentional 
muclucf tiian the monkey So when in lus pilgrimage 
!« meets tbs man or tliat— Ga>, or Steele, ot Pope, 
or Temple, or Stella, or Vanesso^-and fiods them, 
liOMevcr occasionally dilTicult or tedious, to be 
pleasant, friendly, entertaining, or positively htlpful, 
he 19 far more pleased than viould be tlie ordinary 
plukntliropic student of life Yet Swift, like so 
many philo:»oplicrs, does not revise bis theory of hfe 
when he encounters facts that ore awkward and 
inconvenient, he attempts no rroonciIiatioTi, rejuiutig 
rather in the contradiction os an additional proof of 
the absurdity of life So lie goes ou to the end with 
his essay on * Incurables * ; and the only luodihcation 
of it IS one in winch he docs no homage to the human 
race, but merely allows the incurable patient to 

and OUT sms are ahke trivial Boldly, with a superb 
eonridcnce only pardonable in a man of genius and 
of his temper, he puts liui own thought into the rmnd 
of the Eternal 
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With a whirl of thought oppress’d, 

I sunk &oni revene to leat 
A horrid Tision seized my head, 

I saTT the graves give up thetr dead ' 

Jove, arm’d inth tenors, hui^t the sLies, 

•^d thunder roars ind bghtnmg flies * 

Amazed, confused, it, hite unknown, 

Tho world stands tremblmg at hia throne ’ 

While each pale sinner hung hn> head, 

Jovo, nodding shook tho heavens, and said , 

‘ Offending race of human kind. 

By nature, reason, learning, blind , 

You who, through frailty, stepp’d aside 
And you who never fell— from pnde , 

You who in different sects were sharaza’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d 
—So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s duigos than you 
The world’s mad buiincs* now is o’er, 

And I rosont tb&s pranks no more 
— 1 to such blockheads set my wit ' 

I domn such fools '—Go, go, you’re bit 

\]i Ills bfe long Jonathan Swift desired intimacy. 
No man of gonuis u is more capable of it ; no min, 
perhaps, c\er ga\e to his friends, both men and 
women, sO much in the May of conipamon*tup, 
friendship, kmdncss, and an ea>.c of mtereoursc 
nhich attained lightness as well as depth and yet 
ne\ tr reall j passed into mtmiacy The less seoaitn e 

and innginutue of hi» friends may, no doubt, ha\e 
often thought that they were intimate with him ; 
hut tint error, mc m ly be sure, ivas never shared by 
those who came clostst tohisheirt, nearest to feeling 
the amazing heat and strength of that wild, uncon* 
<iucred, unconquerable spint Sisitt ivas not a man’s 
man, in spite of hia cloac friendship vsatli men, and 
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the tnasculiQe turn of much of his gcniiis He wasj 
it IS true, a man T^hocn men admired, to ^htun. men 
turned for help and confidence , but he "was a man 
whose more spiritual and emotional needs could only 
be satisfied by friendship mth woinen Intimacy 
ifith iromen meant for Smft not a relaxation from 
the h?^t tTtTig rnth hw peers, as it meant for Johnson * 
not, as again it did for Johnson, did it mean enjoy • 
meat of the dcbghtful and necessary domestscitics of 
hfe It meant something higher and deeper than 
friendship with men It meant adventure. It 
meant beauty It meant excitement. If meant a 
loyaging into the iinknoim to find what ho could 
not find elsewhere And a demon withm the soul 
of Jonathan Swifr pre\ ented hu e\ et bemg successful 
os happy on that Miyage. He disooxmd, whenevee 
be set out on it, that while be longed for mtmacy» 
he could not bear the necessary and harmless adjuncts 
of intimacy He wished women to be at once near 
and remote, frumhar yet withdrawn, m this world 
to supply his needs, in the other to satisfy his squeain- 
ishncss He wanted an idol which he could handICi 
and yet was angry that it was not untouchable 
lie wauled beauty embodied, but could not reconcile 
hunstlf to the fact that wbatn ex is embodied has 
bodily functions That is part of the truth about 
Swill's poetry', a part which has to be, m honesty’i 
represented in any sclcclioiu If the poems which 
represent it offend modem taste* that cannot be 
helped It is good for us to tnaw that so great a 
man bad so small a weakness, for you neither 
understand nor pay decent tribute to greatness if 
you leave out of account those things m which the 
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great fail ^Vliy Joo'ithan Swift found bodily 
functions, and the intimacy Tviuch forces tliem on 
people’s attention, so disgusting is a question we 
cannot determine It is true that lu many of lus 
poems he writes disgustingly of habits and persons 
which are disgusting , but that must not bhnd us 
to the fact that what disgusted Swift was not the 
degeneracy of dirty people’s habits, but the normal 
habits of all human beings AU excretion was to 
hun a horror I think it may not be fanciful to 
suggest that in some way this man, so proud, so 
arrogant, so miscast m bfe, beheved that it should 
be possible for a decent and great man to Uve without 
the e\erci«e of those functions whose use he has m 
common with other ammals He had, as is shown 
m his general suppressed calm and m his occasioual 
furious rages, a huge admiration for self control 
Did he belie\e that, by the c\crc]i>e of a haughty 
will, men should he able to dispense wifeli the habits 
of digestion and excretion? That food sliouJd be 
absorbed and disposed of as we throw off tlie uir 
without which our hves would stop ? That love, in 
especial, should be a thing only of the mind and the 
spirit, divorced altogether from the momfeatations 
of the flesh ? That is a dream which not a feu young 
men and young women have entertamed , but they 
pass from it either into commonplace acqmescence 
m or ecstatic transfiguiation of the body and its 
demands Your romantic idealizes the body , your 
spiritual man accepts rejoices, and makes of it a 
sacrament IJie urong thing about Smft is the ivay 
in which this matter remains a torment to him long 
after, one would have thought, he would have passed 
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into angry despair or resignation. He dc>es not 
delight in filth, ns Ilnbelais , sot bos be the cunosit>, 
intellectual, sombre, enragedly humorous, into sexual 
bfe Trluch marks ilr. James Joyce’s work. Smfl’s 
attitude IS one of plain, simple, immediate reaction. 
He secs Lfe as a city, m many waj's desirable and 
civilized, with, many opportuiulies for enjo^meDt and 
recreation, but surrounded by a sewage faiin He 
never gets used to, he never ignores, the sewage ^rm. 
He loathes it and all that it connotes , be especially 
loathes its proxuruty tp tbe pleasant intunacies of 
life Yet he can never resist nishmg to the thing 
he detests He illustrates agam and again the 
parable of Socrates, who, when he found lumself 
near the body of a decaying animal, vrishing to ignore 
It and yet with a low desire to gaze and store, forced 
himself to glut his morbid desire until he realized 
its decadent character , but Swift goes out of his 
way to meet the stench, and has m it not cv en the 
meanest and most disgusting exultation, but an 
immediate detestation which he expresses ngam and 
agam in the same violent and tortured way. Ue is, 
m. this, one of the healtlue&t authors for & normal, 
imaginative reader I remember qiute well tny own 
sensations when I first read the poems. I passed 
&oni a rather ashamed curiosity to sheer disgust, 
from sheer disgust to a rather shallow amusement, 
and from shallow amusenient into loud laughter and 
pity Quite suddenly I reidaed that this, which the 
great man said, was simply not so The excessive 
lack of proportion, the extreme mjustice of Swift’s 
attitude to women for having^for that is all it comes 
to— tbe same bodily constitution os men suddenly 
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aTvoke in me a healthy reaction. In this matter 
Swft e'sJnbits all the signs of an enormous neuras- 
thema To the neurasthenic anything 'wluch comes 
regularly and m routine is liable to become intolerable. 
Not all of life, fortunately, ■sviU so change its character 
Different sufferers will become victims of different 
fears With one it may be catching the tram, mth 
another confronting an uncongenial family at meal- 
time, iwth another going to bed, with another opening 
a drawer to find a collar or a handkerchief. With 
another the arrival of the postman or the need to 
answer the summons of a telephone. With Swift it 
■v\as, at least, always this one tlung. The boudoir, 
the closut, the double bed his fancy only has to 
stray to any of them — and it straj ed far too often — 
and he ivrithes helpless, indignant, outraged in pangs 
which make him for ever of the company of those 
artists who pace, like the damned souls whom 
Vathek saw, on the fiery and reverberatmg pavements 
of hell, each with ius hand over his heart, and each 
with a heart of bummg flame 

Swift, httle of the poet as he seemed to have m 
him, had this it is in bis verse that his soul, its 
desires and disgust, most ftilly express themselves. 
He can be foul and dirty mouthed m piose , m prose 
he can expose tlie lotteimess of humankind and his 
own savage disappointment at the lohly and the deep 
friv ohty of men ; but it is m Ins verse that these 
sentiments find their most extravagant and out- 
rageous expicssion It is m lus verse especially that 
his profound dissatisfaction with women is must 
V ehcmently displaj ed. Sly statement that it is mth 
women Sujft really desired intimacy, that, indeed, 
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he belie\cd that only m a&sociaiioix 'vnth tliem vrna 
real intimacy possible, may seem fantastic No 
author has attacked women so mercilessly, scarified 
tlieir light foihes, their nccs, their grosser faults, and 
at tim^ ihciT \cry iiatuxe with a mote passionate 
and unforgiving mseetiie# Yet, even if ire did not 
possess the Joumat to SUila^ as e\idei)ce that m his 
friendship mth a woman Smft reaches a tenderness, 
a sense of intimate human reality which he never 
shows elsewhere, 1 think we should still know from 
the poems that m women his expectation of intimacy 
alone resided l£is morbid and excited cunosity 
into the uDseemliest details of woman's hfe, his 
perpetual crying out upon them for their stupid, 
insolent, greedy, vicious locLnations, all display not 
the satuinme pleasure which a pessimist might take 
in finding bis worst prognostications realued, but 
the angry and jealous fury of a man who has been 
robbed of his hope ContmuaUy frustrated, coO' 
tmuolly disallowed, be veots on those from whom he 
had desired so mucli the vials of his terrible scorn ; 
if he ever suspected, as he must, that the disappoint 
ment might in part be due to some flaw in him, his 
pnde forbade him to admit it, except in some general 
interpietation of human nature In the poems to 
Stella we find a more positive statement Wliatever 
were Swift's exact relations with Airs Johnson, there 
can be no question that in his love for her be found 
the most peaceful liappme^s of his Life, just as in biS 
love for Esther Vanhorarigh he found the most 
imaginative excitement It was not vanity vrluch 
made Swift so friendly to that ifl-faled girl, and so 
ready to accept her idolatry He had no need, at 
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any time, for external assurance about Ins gemus or 
the supreme poTver of his personality , and -wlicn lie 
met Vanessa he was 'well known, courted, and on 
terms of close friendship with many men of genius 
Wliether, had he not been bound to Stella, Swift 
would ha\e permitted Vanessa to love him and to 
marry him will never be known , but I esannot help 
believing that he wished it ivas possible Althougli 
his affection for Stella could never have been classified 
by him as coming under the guidance of Discretion, 
I believe that the Imes found, m ius writing, among 
Esther Yaiihomngh’s papers, were sent to her as a 
declaration of hia desires 


What does most my indigiiaiion move, 
Discretion ' thou werfc no’er a friend to Loro 
Thy chief delight is to defeat those arte, 

By which he kindles matoal flames in hearts 
^Vhile the blind loitcnng God is at Ins play. 

Thou steal st hia golden pointed darts away 
ThobO darts uhich never fail , and lu their stead 
Convey Bt indignant arrows tipt with lead 
The hci.dle'3 God, suspecting no deceits, 

Shoota on, and thinks he has done wondrous feats , 
But the poor nymph, who feels her vitals burn, 

And from her shepherd can find no letum, 
Lamenis, and rages at the power divino. 

When, curst Discretion * aU the fault was tiuno 
Cupid and Eymen thou hast set at odds, 

And bred such feuds between those kindred gods, 
That Venus cannot reconmfe her sons , 

When ouo appears, away the other runs 
The former scales, wherein he used to poise 
Love against lovo, and equal with joys. 

Are now fill’d up with awmice and pride, 

Where titles, power, and riches still subside 
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Tlicut gentle VenUA, to tby lAtbei nui. 

And tell him how thy chUdrea ate undone « 

Prepare his hoILc to gtre one fatal blow, 

And atrihe Discrctioa to the shadea below 

In a letter of Swift*8 to Vanessa, after she liad 
followed him to Ireland, he rebukes her *1 e^cr 
told jou jou wanted. diacretiOD * No doubt he did , 
but I Gnd tJiat, when he \ras with her, Swift knew 
how minatural ivas worldly discretion to luni. Swift 
was alwajs tempted to be himself \nth Vanessa, and 
her retort to Ins admonition of caution has more of 
Swift real character than is shown in most of his 
own letters 

Now wh«a my im(fcrtttO£a are lacceaecd by being la & 
diaagreeabl« place, among ftraQg« prjiag deceitful people, 
whoae compaoy la eo far from an amusemeat, that it is a 
rtrj great pumahment, you fij me, and gira me no reason* 
but that we are amongst fo<^ and must subsuk 1 am very 
well satiahed wa are amongst each, but know no reaeon for 
my happiue&a being eacnficcd to their caprice Yon onto 
tad a m&xim, whi(.b was, to act what was nght, and not 
imiid what the world aaid I wish you would keep to it sow 
Pray what can be wrong in toeing and advising an unhappy 
young woman 1 1 cannot uoagine You cannot bat know 
that your frowu make xny life nnsupportable Ton hava 
taaght mo to distmgmsh, aud then you leare me miserable^ 

Stella was to Swift contort, ease, the nearest 
approach to hearth and home that he et er contni cd 
to achie^ e , Vanessa was a temptation, a thnh, 
some one who roused in him, at one tune almost 
uncontrollably, impulses and desires which he had 
stihed and subdued Gossip of Swift's day ne^ec 
agreed on the question w e shall now nc\ ci settle, 
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■wiiether lle^\as physicallj incapable of marriage ; all 
ive can say -svitli certamtv is that -wq kno\v from lus 
■writings that he -was a man frustrated — ^whether the 
frustration ivas from choice or from necessity it is 
not possible to decide, though oidj by actual knoiv- 
ledge of the trutli am ive really underhand much of 
Swift’s WTitmg For an miposed self discipline, 
ivhencever it spring, is very different in its effects 
on the character from a discipline imposed by a 
natural djsabihtj ’Myself, I think all the e\idence 
from Swift’s irritmgs is in favour of the disciphne 
being self-imposed , but its nature was probibly 
suggested to Swift by certain morbidities, certain 
excesses ot sensibihty m his own character. 

'Willie Swift’s poetry, even Cadenus and Vanessa. 
even the birthday poems to Stella, nc\er achieve 
intimacy , it too often produces an effect of undue 
familiarity Other poets have -written poems which 
ha\ e been inspired m their bedrooms , Swift’s more 
nauseating effects, arc mspired by the atmosphere 
(thoroughly h ited and abommably rendered) of 
strange bedrooms into wlucli he liaa forced himself. 
.Igaiii, other poets ha\e wntten frankly and freely 
about their loves , Swift writes Jibe a man who has, 
m sour anger, broken, in on the love making of other 
people. There is only one great poem of lus wluch 
IS aliO an mtunate poem, and that is the poem about 
fimiseif. ZYie fines on ihe * Death of Dean iwift ’ 
arc as ruraarkahle for their ouussions as their in- 
clusions The portrait of Swift os a public man, if 
it IS a httle flatteimg, has in it no boast which such 
a judge as Dr Johnson, for instance, does not uphold 
j« Ins life of Swift. Swifr saj> practic-Uly nothing 
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about Uimsol/ as & priest — for here he would ccrlaialy 
ha\ e i.nown how far short he fell of the ideal* though 
his practice was, for the tune, extremely punctilious, 
and in the performance ot his duties he conins ed, 
when he cxiuld, to heep bis devotions secret. Of the 
gap lus death will mahe, of the degree of sorrow most 
men feel at a fnead's demise, he has no illusions : 

My female fneods, vhou tender hearta 
Hare hettej leani*d to act tbeir puOi, 

Keceire the nera in dolefol dumps . 

* The Beau u dead (Pray whsl la tnimpa t) 

Then Lord hare mercy on his soul 1 
(Ladi««, rU renture oa tbe role } 

Six deans, they say, znost bear ibe pall * 

(I Tuh I knew what king to call) 

Madam, joor boeband wUl attend 
The funeral of so great a inend.* 

* Ho, madam, 'tu a shocking eight . 

And h«*4 engaged to'inorrow night 
My Lady Club tnH take il lih 

If he should fail her at qusdnUe. 

He lored the Bean — (1 lead a heart,) 

Bat dearest fneade, they aay, muai part. 

Hia time waa come he ran Lie race , 

We hope he’s in a better place ^ 

Why do we gnere that fneuds should die T 
Xo lou more ea^ to eopply 
One year ta past . a different scene I 
Xo further mention of the Bean , 

Who now alas t u so more nusa'd. 

Than if be nerer did exist. 

Swift's desire for intimacy, checked and thwarted 
hj the deition. m lum which, forbade hmv from being 
able to sustain what he deaircd, was hound to find 
an outlet It found that not only m the Inendliness 
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of bis life, in the faimhanty, innocent, playful, 
uoMous, malicious, nonsensical, of many of his poems, 
but also in the senes of scathing satires on those 
social amenities, those accidental substitutes for 
intimacy by ^vhlcil the great world endea\ours to 
have a good tune There are no poems of the 
eighteenth century, not even Pope’s ‘ Rape of the 
Lock which betray so keenly the folhes and fasluons 
ot his period Johnson was evidently a little puzzled 
what to say about the tremendous Gulliver’s ‘ poetical 
works ’ , yet, as always, he evhibits his admirable 
good sense in what he does write : 


They are often humorous, almost alwayi light, and have 
the quahtics which recommend such compositmns, easiness 
and gaiety They are, for the most part what their author 
intended The diction is correct, tho numhers ore smooth, 
and tho rhymes exact There seldom occurs a baid laboured 
e:q)icsaion, ot a redundant epithet, all his verses exemplify 
his own dchnitioa of & good style, they consist of proper 
north tn proper p/ocej 

To divido this Collection into classes, and shew how some 
pieces are gross, and some are trifling, would ha to tell the 
reader what he knows already, and to find faults of ivluch 
the author could not be ignorant, who certainly wrote not 
often to his judgement, but his humour 

Johnson either felt luraself unequal or the tunes 
unfit to discuss the light wluch the poems throw on 
Swift’s character or, more likely, he felt it was not 
the business of criticism to discuss ^ humorous ’ work, 
the appreciation of which must depend not on 
principles of critical taste so much as on your appre- 
liensjon of the author’s humour "VVe value Swift’s 
lighter pieces for their wit, their elear*eyed anger, 
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thcir deadly accuracy, and their dc-vastatuig honesty 
There were many tilings wluch Snift did not see, 
but all he saw he wjuld describe And how much 
the same scenes tliat Swifl saw can be seen to-day 
in licndon, or Pans, ox JCcw York ' 


'Hiu xQanuQg, when tli6 parson uuae, 
t md I bKouM not vu a game. 

This odious chair, how came I stock in't 1 
I think I never had good ^ck in't 
I'm so oaeasy in mj ataya 
Your fan, a momeot, if yoa please 
htaad farther, gtrl, or get you gone , 
t atwaya (oee yshsu yoo look on.' 

* Lord i yoQ have lost ccddle ; 

1 never saw yea play bd dL' 

' Nay, madam, give no leave to say, 
'Tirai you that threw the game away 
When Lady TneUey ]^y'd a foor, 

Ton Vx>k It With & matador « 

1 law yoa teach your wedding nng 
Before my lady call'd a king , 

Yoa spoke a word began with H, 

And I know whom you meant to teach. 
Because you held the king oi hearts , 

Pie, madam, leave these btUe arta,' 

* That's not eo bad as one that mbs 
Her chair to call the Ling of clnba , 

And makes her paitn^ nndentand 
A niaUdare u In her hand.* 

‘ Madam, you have no cause io flounce, 

I swear X saw yoa tbnc« renonnee * 

'And truTy, madam, I know when 
Instead of flve yon scored me ten, 

Spadillo here hu got a mark , 

A child may know it m the dark 
t guess'd hand it aeldom fails 
1 wub some folks would pare their aatki * 
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The game of cards is dtfferect now , the language 
IS a little less Llunt, perhaps, and the manners a httle 
less &ee , but otherwise how hke this dialogue is to 
many ‘ inquests ’ held after a game of auction or 
contract bridge > And the conclusion is raucli the 
same . 


tJnlacfey madam, left in tears, 

(Who now ai^am quadrille forswears,) 

With empty purse, and aching head, 

Steals to her sleeping spouse to bed 

When Brydcn told the young Swift that he would 
ne^cr be a poet he was right and wrong Ills judg- 
ment was true that Swift had no power — ^how few 
had— to inspire with fire and life the heavy and 
creaking maclimcry of the Pmdarique ode , if he 
meant even that Swift would never handle the great 
couplet, or be able to turn disgust into almost solemn 
dignity, he was also right But he was wwong if he 
thought tliat Sinft had nothing to give to English 
poetry Swift could not ivrite poetry, on tlie old 
accepted models on which he tried Ins youthful 
hand , but he could make new poetry Tliere are 
some poems which are as dreadful and as easy as 
though one of the major prophets had written vers 
de soci^tS , and there are nonsense poems m which 
Swift had made a new thmg There are not only 
the e\tiaViigances, in winch Sivift indulges his skill 
for quick rhyvning, his httle gallops of conversational 
satire, there is that glorious piece ‘ IHrs Harris’ 
Petition ’ Here, employed in hterature (though not 
hteraturc as bis day understood it) is the spirit 
which invented the httle language m the Journal io 
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Stella, tlie spirit \Tluch in A reiolt, cooUnuous 
and stubborn^ if ne\cr fuUy understood by Swift, 
against the spirit and character of his tiroes Swift, 
proud and lonely as he alwa3r3 vas, >vas Ile^e^ so 
lonely as in this, tliat he bad a great case in himself, 
but a greater embarrassment iX that case was forced 
on him by circumstances, by people and by some* 
thing dark and ddOcult lA his own nature As we 
read the poems, nonsense, satire, tendernesses, 
cynicismj and filth, we may pass from amusement 
to entertainment, to hking, to affection, to distaste, 
to disgust , hut m the end we are overcome by a 
gnat pity Other men of IfeUers hav e been bom out 
of due time , but there is no other man in the lustor}' 
of Lterature who achieved such magnificent things 
and )et roust alwaj's have felt in hinuelf the need, 
the wiU, and the power to have done betUx things 
There is about his work and about bis hfe a quality 
which was rare, and seems very strange m England 
of the eighteenth cenfur}, at least among men who 
mov ed m the world of pobtics and society os Swift 
did A modem cntic hesitate to give that 

quality a tuunc , but it was not m idleness, we may 
be sure, that Dr Johnson wrote of ' a ^Lrain of 
heroism ’ in SvnfL It i$ not the common view of 
bniv , but vt is the opmion of one who did i»t hke 
the Dean, and cared httlc fox much of his work, 
and no one can really understand Swift who is not 
prepared to see wliat it was that Johnson meant 
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^ ^ ^ ><7 

A n author ■who started to ‘write on the Limerick 
. habit one night found his pen would but go in 
this pattern : so, strive hard for plain prose though 
he might As he read Mr. Heed's obsBr\'ations on 
the Limerick's peregrinations, rhymes new, and 
rhymes old, rhymes modest, rhymes bold, insisted, 
hive well known relations, on securing his immediate 
attention — some retired long ago on a pension, some 
lay and some clerical, some quite hysterical, and 
some that I loalJy can’t mention. (Though here I 
declare I refuse to agree with those great ones uho 
choose that the best of the sort are such as report 
says belong to the Fescenmne Muse ) 

The making of Limencks is one ot the few genuine 
coraraimal crafts left to us , I do not know whetlier 
anyone has ever clauned copyriglit in a Limenek, or 
established his claim There are no doubt u great 
many Lunencks which owe all their cumiing and "wit 
to one author ; but as a rule when one has made a 
Limcnck it is immediately checked, unproved, 
polished, and altered by one’s friends I was amused 
to notice that in ’Sir. Langford Heed’s enlarged edition 
of Ins Complete LmericL Baohy he not only included 
some specimens winch I had quoted in an article 
wlucli I wrote on the fiist edition of his book, but 
he also placed among the ‘ old favourites ’ one w hieli, 
in ^Tntlng that same article, I had — so lar as I know 
. — ^invented at the time. 
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A VcilUinAq fill 
IiOTn hii Lo^u QnAtone y fctAif wcU , 
lie continued to fell 
Paet th« Unt fioor And ball 

TUI he £ntlJy Uadcd ji»t outside Ibe enlr&soe io tbo * ceve * 
vbire they kept ibo co«I for the lunucc 

Now did I not truWe that upf Uos what I 
bclicv ed lo be m\ cotioa merely a Uick of uaconscioiw 
mcmorj ? It is perhaps more prudent to drdni 
authorship, and so I will declare that ko far as I can 
l»e positixe of anything, I mn llue only author of 
these caamjilcs , their ment 1 must lease to the 
tasters of Uie Lamcncks* 


AmiU* Jones wm byatmeal 

And UliCTcd «b« h*(i gnsn wholly ipbcncjJ>~ 

tthen MVed to roU rnuul 

She replied^' On the grooad f 

Itliy my Ugaro u purely DomencU i ' 

In the controversies which stUI, I bcljc\e» go on 
between the ancient umvositics of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in the ardent discmsioQ of the 
precise quality of titc cootnbution made to the 
culture of the Isis by the pilgnms from Pilsriins* 
Pndc, these three eftorU may prove useful , 


Said &n Oxford phikwDpbrr ‘Quite, 
1 A.ID IrequcnUy sure ux tbo lugbt, 

Bat *t mid>day 1 bbj, 

Iel a teotfttiTe «ay, 
li it is tvbst It vottU, then it might.* 


But & C&mbndge man stonily iTeiied , 

' Yoo’Te forgolteo the strength ol the eoid , 
Buie figures frooM shoTr 
That a thing vbiih r4o''t go 
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But & Bhodca Scholar mormurcil — Lilift 
And a \^anQ indctenainatc drift, 

■\\ords and njnd 

Are our gift to mankind 
■ind Eclio rras beard to say — Gift ’ * 

The clergy and clerical controversies have added 
to the store of good lamencks , but I find a great 
manj people are stiU ignorant of that which settles 
so pleabantly the discussion between Roman and 
English Catholic 

Tliero n-aa a young priest v ho «aid Rome 
bosot its gT«at An^clcaquc dome 
But S Paul s IS much nvater 
Thau that of S Peter 
\nd a iar better »ue for the home 

Air Reed is a devotee of the Limerick , but he is 
rather indiscrinucate in his admiration He is not 
nearly severe enough on the monstrous, Limerick 
boom of 1907-1008, when so roan> papers offered 
huge prizes for the last Unc to four hnes given iix 
the paper The begummgs were only equalled in 
their execrable quahty by the conclusion^ sent in 
from all over the country It seems perfectly 
mcredible that a man should have earned tliree 
pounds a week for hfe by supplying a fatuous fifth 
line which had no shape nor humour, nor any point 
The craze loirered the Limcnck mdefimtejy from the 
position which it occupied Lear s original Limencks 
are of course, quite different in construction and aim 
from the modern variety His last line generally 
repeated the rhyme word of the first, and was not 
the climax of the storv, but a gentle reaolution of 
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the nonseme let ]oo&c la tiie couplet. Xo one h:u 
han<il<rd that fom) 'wilh &uch success he Utd Lear 
Ksu a real master of HorUs — mdeed, 'crilh llimbaud, 
LaforguCf am) Lewis Carrol be might be called the 
lather of much modern poetry* MTiat nch signiC* 
cance there Is in * niDCiUc * or In the whole cpvc of 
the Pohhlc* •with vis gra\ely superb inconsequence 
<Vflcr Lear Iho Limerick was used by some well* 
known men — nossetih Swsnbumc, Moms^as n 
useful tnedium for \ituperatisc crtticistn Sninbume 
actually incorpotalcd one — printing it in prose — in 
one of his essays, gching nt ^trthur Uugh CJougli. 

There ha\c Ikch books of Limericks pubhslud 
smcc Lear’s One that was popular at Oxford 
contained nianj \anaQtsof tbegeograplucalLiJiienck 
applied to the ddtercut colleges* livcre is an ccigagtog 
sunphcity about the une devoted to BaUiol . 

There oQca vai a seboUr t>l BaUiol 
llho VM naked >r2iai bo kncir of Gftmahcl , 
lie replied—’ U*» » hill.’— 

The exasaacts bUU 
Bemember ihit scholar of BallioL 

An cuchanting little book was that by ^Ir. Cosmo 
Monkhousc. wluch had also the great alltaction ot 
illustralion by Mr Cbestciton. It is shocking to 
learn that certain well'toeaning clcrgynien arc now 
using the form for the inculcation of senptund and 
e^lesiastical knowledge . even if a good Btnous 
Lunerick could be wntleo, there is Lttle to be gamed 
by taking a form conscciatcil to folly nnd turning 
it to the service of the Sunday school. The only 
hopeful de\clopnieat m the form is, I think, Ilut 
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wliich abandons tbe traditional beginning. The 
formula, ‘There "srai a* is too rigid, and must be 
abandoned ; but the eSbrts to ivTjte noasenie 
narrative poems in a series of Limericks has not at 
present produced any results ■worth preserving. 



‘ Here We Are Again ! ’ ^ 

A FRIUN'D who alvrays insists Uiat, in spite of 
tU o«siSLonal vulgariUcs> its glitter of \isito», 
its shameless, meretricious pro>ocattOia, Tans is a 
more cinlued city tiian London, al>r 2 >s caps his 
argument with two tuul and cbnclung piopositions. 
Pans has a Punch and Judy show m the Champs 
Eljsecs, and Fans has two arcuses It is dilOcult 
to answer him Nobody could call Pam an tmsophis' 
ticated City , but it is full of unsophisticated people 
— and I do not mean by Ibis menly the visiting 
and resident Americans— and its sophistication has 
a certain childishness, a quality that always makc5 a 
sophistication which contrives as a rule to be gay. 
1 a London wc are sophnticated and bored ; in Rome 
they are sophisticated and of a deep wordly msdota { 
la Ikladnd they are too proud ev en to be sophisticated 
Outside of Rurope sophistication is only a pretence, 
03 is shown by the eager emj^tion to Europe of 
those &om other countries who banker aRer this 
empty distinction No Londoner, or Fansian, or 
Roman ever went to New York to feel superior to 
being * in Uve swim * , and the essence cf social 
sophistication 13 to despise the life one leads, while 
at the same tune rrimu^ to jms^pne that any nlher 
life is conceivable la Paris, and to a less degree 
m France, generally, people are gay in their sophisti- 
cation . }cs, and a btUe simple — especially the men 
So m Pans you can always go to the cixciu, cither 
in the St Honors or farther out. 
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And 3t IS in the circus — now that the old harle- 
quinade IS dead — that wc may find the traditional 
clown. Of his remote and immediate pai>t Idr 
Willson Dislier has wntten an admirable account m 
Ins Instory of Cloivas and Patitomimes, one of the 
best boolcs about this Kingdom of the theatre that 
I have ever met. There have been other good ones 
— Gamier s, for e\ample — but never has there been 
such a volume as this wluch contains astonishing 
knowledge, great fullness of treatment, breadth of 
sympathy, and a quite unusual power oE writing. 
Take, for instance, this cvccllent account of the 
persistence of the traditional cIo^vn, throughout tlie 
ages and thiougliout different countries ; 

CIdwds mamtam. tlicir distinctive cbaractcTistics deapite, 
not bucauso of tradition. All Greek and Eocoan comedies, 
tlie Qicdieval religious plays, tiie Commcdia dell' arte and the 
English Harlequinade certainly posoess deOmta types in 
common Yet these ar« the very typos that are manifestly 
not borrowed but spontaneously created afresh. The clowns 
that can be traced from country to country, firom century 
to century, retain only their names and lose their character 
istics Thus Axlccchmo, tho butt, cliaugcd to Arleqian, tho 
knave, then to .^rlequm the parodist in every shape imagin- 
able, to Arlequin, tho swam of Manvaur, to Harlequin the 
magician, adventurer and dancer, and finally to a symbolic 
chameter Pierrot, before he became mjstic and pale a* the 
moon, nas d butt or a knave, Clown, i?ho also began as a 
butt, changed to knave, then to bully, and then to a sj inbol 
of pathos Augusts of the cirque, another butt is imbued 
by Crock with tho romance of a thwarted musician Charho 
Chaplm begins as a half mt, groivs into an arffui dodger and 
threatens to develop the theme of a clown's unrequited love 
m a seiious cinema tragedy Every clown that has basked 
long enough in the world’s lov« has grown too small for tus 
boots, taken wmga and flown into fancy And at each 
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j&el&nsorphosu thB Torld to bAtcb Another frozQ a 
clod. 

Tb& more be changes the more the cloirn u the 
T&he a^r&j all the TefitzaCDts and ntual that pnxJaioi bis 
calliDg, 6^ hia eveTj vord and act icreal bia relation^p 
mth the clod and the lamp, Ihere is no neoesaity to invest 
him lo iDotley if there be virtae in bii looks nshically, if his 
body be blown vp lie TVibouUel’abladder, or hjs face rvsciaV e 
a ' perpetoal tnoaipX an evcitastiog bonfire'. Tbeie is, 
moreover, no special need of theee if be be openly and p&lpal^y 
imspoQsible, and therefore aa unmune as a lunatic from, all 
the lava <if morality and justice But our mood depeods 
not a Lille on the knowledge that he la a fool as vrcll as a 
knave, a butt as well aa a bully, tiiat he is these things 
and therelan taidesemag el -aEger er pitf. 

It IS impossible to thiok of a tune tfLen clowiuof 
‘mil cease to be popular. In our own day tve lia>e 
seen it reMted, after its gradual decease la the 
pa&toiuiaLC baikqvunade, la FelLsiiitr, in Mr 
Diaplm, m Fatty Atbuokle, in the great Gro^ , in 
the drama the down has reappeared m strange guises. 
tVUat else is the Duke in The Admirable Cnchioitt or 
that other Duke ui Mr Owsterton’s J/agic ? And 
what excelleat clowning is there in the pla}-s of that 
dramatist of the tntelbgen^a, ^fr Bernard Shaw 
Britaomcus in * Caesar and aeopatca* m a bit of a 
clown, and so is Bo^ex in * Getting Mamed * ; while 
therei5aperfectpieceoCdoiniiiig,asMr Dishcrpoints 
out, iq ‘ Androcles and the Lion'. Oiir enjojTiieiit 
in the clown is, 1 thick, a fonn of &clf.satb>faction. 
In cruder, more bmtaJ days men found funny, 
or at least felicitous, the spectacle of their fellows 
being done to death, £\eiL to-day that homble 
temper may sometimes be found And there aie 
those ■who argue that our laughter at the thwackings, 
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the foils, the disastCK, and the di&appointmeats 
of clo'wn ani buffoon are only refined versions of the 
laughter that came froJn the sight of men worried 
by beasts or tortured elaborately at the stahe Hus 
IS, I believe, an error IT you ask a child you vviil 
nearly always find that he would hke to be a clown , 
and no Roman child ever desired to be a crimmal 
in the arena The clown gives our sopliistication 
freedom To a world over occupied with etiquette, 
With ceremonial, either meaningless or of forgotten 
meaoiDgj the clown brings a message of freedom 
His gallant contempt of the police, his disregard for 
Ins oiTO and others’ suffenugs satisfy m us that 
craving for adventure which is difficult to get m this 
world of over regulated towns— though one can get 
n tastu of it in Paris by crossing the Place de la 
Concorde ou a wet night and disregarding the traffic 
The cloun^s freedom is imaginative His struggles 
to accomphsli bis task, his pathetic and frequent 
failures, his occasional, unexpected, and dae^ling 
successes are a microcosm of our own difficulties , 
and bank clerks can behevc more easily in the 
prospect of that assistant managership and author* 
hope once more for those sales reaching tens of 
thousands The clown remmds us of the possibility 
of surprise, of the virtue of the unlikely, of the 
iranuneacc of the improbable He is slav a to nothing 
but freedom and \ihira , and we are slaves to every 
thing else The clown is a continuous promiic that 
desire does matter more than anything, that to will 
greatly is far more than half the battle He is tlie 
spirit of jojous hope metlier as Grimaldi, or 
s Crock, or Chaplin, he is one of the foolish things of 
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the world which are too much foi the wse He i 5 , 
in his humble way, a part of Catholic Christianity, 
and advertisement of the incongruity of life ; he 
springs from the same spirit as that u-hich caused 
the st^ls m our churches or ordeicd the fca&t of 
Mnsnile He la a hmt to cultivate humility It was 
a wise raaa who said Ilut the ttst of a good ioke 
was whelha a child would laugh at it . and the child 
who will not Inugli at the clown is cither wck or 
tiaimng to be some kind of Puiitan ascetic. Wlico 
the element of clowniug left our hteraturr, as i{ did 
for a turvci sometlung incalculable departed from, it 
It is present in Clinucer lo a vngorous and rude form , 
It IS present abundantly m Shakespeare, Swift 
occasionally indulged tus sardonic bumoui in it^bui 
hi 3 Slap'S tick' 15 weighted , there 15 a loiely clownish* 
neAs m T.^b, and Hood uv tiie onl> man of genius 
and poetry who u$cd the great clown's tradition of 
immodecate punning Dickens is full of clowns , and 
after Diikezu there is a tcmble gap tVe begin to 
laugh rationally , and it 13 only recently that the 
clown has begun to come back , and he has not 
quite got used to tbe new world in which he finds 
htmself ^^’llen he docs, we may Lave a new Dickens 
or even a new Chaucer 

Few proiessionai men work so hard, with such 
pluck, and vnth such good heart ns the thealiical. 
And in that norld few work harder than the clorni 
and the circus-man Kany doubt this, let them read 
ilfy firm Life by Jlr Jtuaes Llojd Mr Disher 
tells the tragic story of the Joss of Grimaldi’s story 
of his life, that book ‘ full, fiank, and delightfully 
clowmsli, childlike, mid simple ’ it is an irreparable 
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loss , but it luay be conjectured that e% en Grimaldi’s 
book was no better tlian this \ olume of 3Ix LIo} d s 
The author has, a gift for xcahatic, striightfonrard 
narrative which is almost compirable to Bunjans , 
only, unlike that great artist^ he lias no moral to 
draw He just tells how tlnugs happened from the 
clay when, at five >ears of age, he joined Ginnett’s 
travelling circui There were few parts "Mr Xdovd 
did not undertake \^'hen he was seventeen years 
old, he had a benefit at Soutliampton — and lus 
seven turns weie 

1 Richard the TInrd on horseback 

2 Sngaudi euro Ghost and Old Vick on horseback. 

2 Comic down, on horseback 

4 "My principal bare back nduig 

5 Olyapuna mth W Gmnett on three bon>es 

6 I did fifty somersaults on the dead ground 

7 I repre. enred Sbaiv the Ltfcgudrd.maD on horseback 

He VTorked about sixteen hours a dav , and sav ed 
money He had accidents, physical and financial 
He was his ovrn master, and was also employed by 
Hengler He went with circuses tlirougU Ireland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Buigarn, Vustria, and 
the Lnited St ites He was nearly married perforce 
by 4 Red Indian girl He has trained anim ils , and 
^yas the first man to take to Ireland the plionograph 
and the cmematograph Once he forsook the circus 
world to run an hotel , but this experiment did not 
last He went back to the road He was born m 
ISIG, and at the end of this book he savs ‘ h few 
mote jears may come I will then cast mj whip 
and steed aside and lay me down ’ That is a brav e 
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sentence for a man of &e\enty-nine, wlio since lie was 
four lins liad a silver plate in Ins head. Llo}d'8 
IS a dilTicult book to quote Tronic hut here are a 
sentences which give somellung of his quality * 

1 wtht to lire vcith iDj wife's mother at Strslford-ou Ayon 
^Va had at th&t time hva children. One had lha mmka 
1 put the Coer othere with her who h&d the complaial They 
all b&d the measles togethe/ It aared a lot of hclber 

We Tmtcd Detroilr Michigan. It was the first iime We 
got there la a cyclone 1 hope it will be the last. It came 
About 6 30 We could «ee li comirg towards the show 
ground It struck al] the tents, which were deetroyed, all 
but the AQimal tent An hour afterwards a watercut fell 
vnUun two huiidrcd yards from the ground. It was a good 
job it mused the menagciia tent Uad lha Uou and tigers 
got looso thcM WQtdd hare been a fearful catastrophe It 
»as a nice sight to see the cyclone, but not the cflec-ta 

Mtj CiTOwr Life should not be missed by anyone 
who wants to get the tang of Lfc and hard work at 
first Land 





The Trivial Round 

I T IS over a hundred years ago since the Rev John 
Keble mote Ins morning hymn Published in 
The Chnslian Pcnr, it, and many other of the verses 
in that collection, profoimdly influenced the ideas 
and ambitions of many people not ordinarily sus 
ceptible to literary influences and the ideals he 
pnised and followed did much towards forming the 
tradition which ive inow as Victorian 

If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all wo find 

Jflbw treasures still, 0/ countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice 

The tuvial round, the common iash, 

Will furnish all wo seed to ash, 

Room to deny oiuseircs, a road 
Ti> bring us daily nearer God 

Hii second terse is often quoted without the first, 
as evidence of Keble s ignorance of psychology 
That IS very unfair Plainly enough he knew, as 
well as any modern, how supremely dull the repeated 
commonplace of daily hfe could be, unless it was 
alienated and illuininated by a higher vision, a 
supernatural hope In fact, the verses, read properly, 
are the precise opposite of what they aie often taken 
to- be Ihey are, not an encomium on life’s little 
worries they are a confession of the tiresomeness 
and futihty of the repetition of triviul duties, and an 
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induration of how that tiresomeness and .futility can 
be cured KeUc, tbai^h he must hai e deprecated 
tm language, was la AiU agreement with the sombre 
humorist ^bo complaracd that *lafe was one dam* 
thing after anotber * , only he had a \ts»od which 
transformed for him and thci>e who accepted his 
gospel the dreanness of ohlfged duty into the ecstasy 
of voluntary loie 

Since his day the Christian year has largely become 
UDchriutiaa • hut although luUe's incentive has 
been lost sonianj ofus, bis necessity s^tiU oppresses. 
Of that oppression modcra hteraturo— since Swin- 
bumeandGi5£ing,sa> — ufuU, and recent American 
literature seems full of nothing eUe. Nearly all the 
younger ^Vmcncan authors are disappointed romaottes 
and one of the most disappomtcd, end tbe most 
sLilful in picturing the disappomtcncnt of his char- 
acters 19 Mr Sherwood Anderson. It is a pity that 
an English publisher, sulTenng from that foolish 
tiaditioo that a book of abort stones is not a book, 
should ha\e chosen hlc Anderson's ao%'el Poor irftde 
with which to introduce him to the Enghdi pubhe. 
Poor Whte has ments ; hut it is a dull, shapeless, 
and over wntlen story ilr Anderson’s truemedium 
la the short storj, and the descriptive sketch and 
in Tftt Triumph oj Ute Egg wc find some leally bifiliant 
work. We forget, over here, that ^\menca is largely 
stdl a pioneer country , and it is good that a school 
of Western authors is remiading us of that. Mr. 
Lewis, 3tr Andersoa, 3k& hlac^Uinoa are all wntmg 
about people who stiU have, to a large eident, to 
live the pioneer life, and have no longer the nerves 
nor the faith which can moLe pioneer Lfe tolerable. 
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Putting aszde all questions of creedj and treating it 
purely as a problem in metaphysical values, isn’t it 
evident that a man ox Tvoman whose ambition is to 
go to the nearest toim to see the ‘ movies ’ is less 
hkely to stand the contmuous hardslup and boredom 
of pioneer hfe than a man or woman whose one 
ambition is to go to Jieaven and enjoy the Beatific 
Vision ? All the people m The Triumph of the Egg 
are bored to the verge of mental breakdown The 
boy in The Egg harps dolefully on the deadly sameness 
of the poultry farm : 


One unversed in Bach matters can have no notacn of tbe 
many and tragic tbiuga that can happen to a cluckcn It is 
born out of an egg, lives fora few weeks as a tiny thing 
such as you will see pictured on Easter utds, then becomes 
hideously naked, eate quantities of corn and meal bought 
by the sweat of your fathers brow, geta diseases called pip, 
cholera and other names, stands looking witli stupid eyes at 
the sun, becomes sick and dies A few bens and now and 
then a rooster, intended to bervo Cod’s mysterious ends, 
struggle tlirough to matiiritiy The hens lay eggs out of which 
come other chickens and the dreadful cycle is thus made 
complete 


The father la this tale finds his amusement in 
preservmg in spirits of ^vine the monstrosities of his 
farm, chicks with ta\o heads or four legs or two pairs 
of wings Life for all of them is around of consistent 
pain, lightened only by the chance of one day bemg 
rich enough to buy pleasures which only mevperience 
makes them believe to be any less monotonously 
boring than the pam of work. Other characters take 
refuge in day dreams, like the man in The Other 
Woman, who snatches, just before Ins marriage, at 
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the ronunce of gay bxtng Others find a shallow 
refuge in lying, like the old mao in BntVitrs, who 
<r\aimtp relationship with figures of 'notonous cnnunaj 
cases or with world crfebrities All are sa\agely ot 
sullenly aware of the monotony of Ufc, of its dreadful 
usualne^, of the desperate persistence of sleep and 
waking, and none of them hare any sure way of 
escape They look to nature and they see 

A. great psneake of cowdaog li was corered with, 
dust sad oTCf it crswled slimy bUck beetles. They were 
rolling the doog into bsUa la {nparstiOQ for the germinAUcm 
(d the new geoet&Uoa of beetles. 

They turn to family life and note that ‘ for several 
generations the Leanders had oil h\ed on the same 
and had all married thin women* They tuni 
to se'c ns it IS espieased w Venus PcRdrntos, and all 
that it brings them is the admission made by KosaUnd 
in Oixf of ytrxhere into A'otAing ; ' If the sex impulse 
had been gratified m what way would my problem 
be solved ? I am lonely now It is evident that 
after that bad happened I would still be lonely* 
They turn to patnotism and deplore that * death 
only resides' in the conquering whites and that hfe 
temams in the ted men who arc gone * 

Inevitably the tone of this book and of others as 
full of disiUusionment make us wonder as to the 
future of the United Stales. It is a commonplace 
of history now that the Vrcnch Revolution was 
Conceived in the works of Rousseau and Voltaire ; 
and we are too near to forget bow the Hussian 
Rev olution was preceded by the c^mcal pessuxusxn 
of Artibashev The American pessimists are not 
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cynical Their despair is less intellectual than that 
of the Nihilists But they have no solution to offer 
for the dullness of life Is there a chance, I wonder, 
that they may return to the Christian Year ’ For 
whether jou call it dope, or whether you believe it 
to be tJic pattern of the supernatural, some religion 
we must have The mass of mankind will ne\er, 
u ithout it, he reconciled to the drudgery of existence 
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I T "HiU rain of a ^TceV'<^n^l. I do not mean, that 
it rains steadily* all over England, from Triday 
night to Alonday afternoon Hiat is a vain im cntion, 
bruited abroad by itincricaos who oomc from a 
country vdicrc it nev cc rains, but tornadoes, tjiihoons, 
and bunicancs No, what I mean is, that if you 
In e in the country* and asL j our friends from London 
to oomc and see jou for a * vrcct-cnd Ftiday to 
Tuesday — then it rams Particularly and more 
petulantly wJl it ram if you planned, m iibh confi- 
dence, an> sort of outdoor fcstisity-^lawn tennis 
parties, river expeditions, picmes It may clear up 
—It IS pccubarly liable to be bright and sunny while 
you are m cliurdi on Sunday morning $ but the 
chances of a good deal of net weather during a 
week end party arc \cty high One odd fact I do 
not pretend to explain When J b%cd in London 
and vasitcd friends in the country I had far fewer 
wet vTcek*ciids than I now have os a host, ^VcU, 
when it rams, something Ims to be done to devise 
entertainment for the guests In the winter it is not 
difficult Any humanly constituted, discreet man 
can get sufficient enUrtamment m letting the (lie 
go out wlule lie sits beside it and reads papen or 
books , and all the vromen can get a superior excite- 
ment by running m and saying in tones of breathless 
reproof and suppressed enjoyment, * Oh, you men 
hav e let the fire out again I * (Please notice that I 
am not writing qC week-ends in houses with Urge 
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staffs of ser\ ants, where you ain ring a bell and have 
the fire made up for you If your visit is to that 
kind of house, you can al\says amuse yourself by 
trying to find the way to j our room by approaching 
it up the secondary, tertiary, or quaternary staircase ) 
But a wet week end in the summer time ' Somehow 
most of the lymter amusements seem unseasonable 
You can of courso, start an argument about whether 
any men really prefer * Contract ’ Bridge to plam 
Auction ’ Bridge, and why so many women do , 
wliether Skat is really the supreme game its players 
boast, or whether it was wetter and colder the last 
June jou spent in looking for the sun on the Cote 
d’Azur or in Cornwall In fact you can continue 
much as you would have done had you not come 
away but the specific holiday note will be missing 
A good deal of fun can be got out of alienating the 
affections of your hostess’s kitten , but that may 
not make you popular In most houses some one 
wU have to find a solution of the problem , but 
where aie we to get a solution which will fit nearly 
all cases of the wet ireck end ? 

There is one provided by the diligence and ingenuity 
of Miss Vera Mendel, Mr Francis Meynell, and Mr 
John Goss It is an admirable help, The V7eeJ> hnd 
Bool It IS, first of ah, an anthology , and what is 
more conducive to conversation than an anthology ? 
Anthologies arc as fruitful a source of conversation 
as of mcoine , and tins anthology is rather a dream 
as a peg for disquisition After all he is a bold man 
who, on a dull morning, will break into a circle of 
disappointed loafers with some sucli sentence as, 
* Don t you think Q s Oxford Book is aery good — or 
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very bad?* or, 'Was it not fngbtfully stupid of 
Airs. Allies not to include poems on second duldhood 
m her anthology ? * but it needs no courage to step 
up TOth this g^y liltlc volume, and say, ‘I sayt 
Ilai e ) ou seen Tht U'<r^»Enii Book ? Tlie editors 
arc frightfully ingenious *-^r * dreadfully stupid* 
Or, ‘It’s really not a bad little book, only they've 
left out 3 oung Thaddeus IhishLr, and that gay thing 
of Bensoni Blurge’s “The Stinkless Skunk,” isn't 
m' That is, Pm afraal, the May cntics alwajs 
receive nnlhologies I've one or tvro sentences 
of that kind ready for this one, but flivt let me 
dcsaibe its plan Tla ireck'^nd Book is divided 
into eight sections Of these, five ate anthologies, 
and three are aids to the merriment and simplicity 
of bfe The anthologies are Great Poems, Hate 
Poems, State Foeois, The Zoo, and Songs The aids 
are accounts of, and suggestions for, games , aa 
CKccllent senes of hints on food and drinks, and 3 
section of medical notes for extricating the guest (or 
host) &om accidents and other predicaments. 

The songs arc printed -with their music, here 
Mr Jdin Goss is responsible There arc aiDre soldier 
songs and less old songs than I would wuh ^Shat 
is a, week-end without ‘The Goldca Vanity* ? Air 
Goss gn C8, howev er, many lo\ eJy things— some of 
the best negro spirituals — though I miss ‘Xobody 
ICnoirs the Troubles I’se Seen ' — and some entrancing 
rounds and folk-songs This section alone would 
help pass much wet weather 
The four anthologies of poems — Great, Hate and 
State, and the Zoo— acc full of delightful things, 
1 wish the editors coi^d have given us & htlle prose 
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as ell. For instance, to ^Tiitman^s bold generaliza- 
tion about animals might have been appended 
Jlaurice Hewlett’s note that, after all, we don't know 
whether the animals are dissatisfied or not In the 
section ‘ Great Poems ’ the editors have rightly and 
deliberately avoided the sto(^ anthology pieces and 
the usual anthology penods. So wc have much more 
of the seventeenth century than of the eighteenth 
or mneteenth, and a very desirable amount of modern 
work by h^mg authors. I cannot quite reconcile 
m 3 'self to the absence of Air. de la Alare from the 
last category ; and he has done some lovely things 
which demand inclusion m the Zoo. Boldly the 
compilers have inserted extracts from the Holy Bible , 
only those unacquainted with modern ignorance of 
the Bible iviU object to this, though it was perhaps 
8 slightly undei graduate flippancy which made them 
put Air Ewer’s quatrain immediately after Deborah’s 
song The Great Poems ate not all great in one 
way 1 but each is, I tlimfc, excellent in its own way 
— from Jolin Still’s ‘ Jolly Good Ale ’ to Francis 
Thompson’s splendid ‘ Prom the Night of Focebeing ’ . 
I have only one general criticism to make of this 
section. I should have liked more narrativ e poems ; 
and there should have been something of Air. Vachel 
Lmdsej’s, a most admirably sociable poet. I have 
known one week end saved by that bard from utter 
disaster. 

There are entcitainmg thm^ in Hate Poems and 
State Poems (may I suggest for a subsequent edition, 
a section of ‘ Late Poems * — bits of Robert Pollok, 
of Alartin Tapper, of T. H, Bayley ?), but after the 
Great Poems I prefer The Zoo Here is Ralph 
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Hcfdgson's fierce and \ehcmcnt * Hymn to Moloch * , 
here ihSA Mejnell's 'Jonah* (but not JMr, ^Udous 
Huxley's) , here Blake’s * Ty ger * (how could Mr 
Mejnell pass the commonplace spelling Tiger ?) , 
Chesterton’s Jo\ dy ‘ Song of Quoodle \ 3lr, Muuro’s 
* for the Cat \ ^larione Flcnimg’s ‘ Sonnet to a 
Monkey *, Here, too, is a poem, new to me, of 
Mr Francis McymcU’s, 'Beasts and Men’, of winch 
I must quote the last tiro rerses. 

Vet horsa &nd eteep tread leaf and stem 

And bad and fiower beaeaih tbeir feet , 

They tzufi at Stan of Bethlehem 

And buttercups are food to them*-* 

Ko mere than bitter food or sweeC 

I, to whom air and waves are scaled. 

1 yet peuea th« hiunan part. 

0 better beaeta. yoQ now xnoBt yield t 

1 natne the cod ataie of the fiel^ 

1 have the &owm of hcarca by hract. 

I ila^e left myself but little sp»ce to praise the 
good notes on games, oa food and drink, oud on 
medicaments The doctor who provides these lost 
IS no bigot, as may be judged from the end of his 
advice about syncope (tainting) : 

It IS pleasant and fitting that the patient celebrate tha 
£ist moment vhen he la able to stand apnght by partaking 
of a fimd ounce of brandy or whishy hal \ olatiJa ehoold 
not be withheld on grounds of principle 

The uses of the book are not exhausted when it 
has been read through One end-paper ts a draught- 
hoard and a measurei (in inches and milhmetrc^) ; 
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the other a board for ‘ \iiic ilen s "Moms ’ \t the 
end of the book are blank pages wherein each owner 
may inscribe poems, songs, recipes, games, and 
prescriptions I lia\ e promptly added two poems in 
my cop> — one old English, the other old American 
They are called respectively ‘ Despondency ’ and 
‘ Ilnmble Achievement ’ 

The primro o Wooma beneath the lull 
The violet hom the brake looks up 
The coTvshp and tho daffodil 
And, what is worse, tk& buttercup ' 

And then ‘Humble \chie\ement% \y]th its quaint 
eighteenth century sub title, * A comparison of the 
dingier insects of creation with those which flaunt 
colour, speed or bnlhance, intended as a consolation 
for the low spirited’ It was •written, I behe\e, in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and it runs 

The dragon fly has of bl is , 

The hrt dy of ffanio 
The bed bug luu, no wings at all 
flut geto there just tho same ’ 
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SELECTION or PUBLICATIONS 7 

Roman Rcu J G Milnb (1 s. net) 6 Egypt rv thb Midols 
Aces Stanley Lane Pools, (los ost) 

PRIESTLEY CJ B ) 

4 pes as» Ahcels Pcap 8>o 55 net. 

RALEIGH (Sir Walter) 

The Lettces op Sir Waltbs RAitiCH EiLtal by Laoy Ralkick. 
3 V'ols SejxrJ EJ im iSs net A Ssesctjon fsoh tms Same. 
7S ed. aet, 

STEVENSON <R L ) 

LeTTEas TO ma Family and Fsjchds. Selected and Edited by 
S:a S DNEY Colvin Four Volumes. Ftjth Edition Fcap 8vo 
6s. Bel eath Vaiuma LMTERi. ys (>d oel. Also 3s 6d. aet. 
THOMAS (Sir WUUam Beach) K B.E 

TusSioeydp TueSpecxatoh 1838 igaS lUustiated. 10s 6d. 

net 

TILDEN (WUUam T ) 

The Art or Laww Tsnyu Sincles avj> Dousles. The Teenis 
Racket Each lUustraied. 6s net La\«)1 Tejjsjs roa YoUHO 
Playebs Lawh Tennis for Club Piavebs Laws Tensis por 
ilAtcu Playeks EacbiBusUatcd 3.6d.D0C Tile Common Sshse 
OP Lawn Tsnxis Match Play and i»s Spjn op the Ball Each 
lUustnted ss net 
TILESTON (Mary VV ) 

Daily Strsncth for Daily Nbbos Tib rty-sieo id £ii/ on 39 6d 
net. Also ladia Paper Leather 6$ net. 

UNDERHILL (Stella) 

Mvancjiv EI/TfliiAEdiJitM. JiLnet THsLjpxoFT'uSpiiur ivs 
THS Life or T>oay EistA BdtiWH 7% 6d oet Concer i' a 
JUS iHHza Lips F Jih Eauton as. set. May ahs the 

SupK&NATUsui. ys 6d. aeU 
VARDON (Harry) 

How fo Play Colp JUustealcd. 'ii’uitfnSh Li turn, 5s, set Taa 
CoMpLETb Golter Illustrated. Tteenfy'jfrit Eitlion X2s6d.iiet. 
WARD (A G ) 

T>vr>risr’i Csstvry LtrsuivKi 7tis Acs or IvrranoOAnov 
SLUet. 

WATERHOUSE (ElUabeth) 

A Liztls Booa or Life aho Deatu. TacittylhsrJ Eitlto i ’s 6d 
BCL 

WILDE (Oscar) 

The Worls op Oscaa Wilde ScAeoteea Voltusb pj rh 6 5 J 
net Soma also Reap u\0 as 6d.Qet. z Losh Aamua Samu.9 
Crime and the Portrait op Mbl W H a The Duchess op 
P iDuv- 3 Poems. 4 Lady Wivoerhsrss Fln 3 A Wojiam 
OP NO iMPoaiANCS, 6 An Ideal HusBXNb 7 The Importance 
OF DBisa Earnest 8 A Hoosz or Pomkcilanates 9 Istem 
TiQ s 10 Ds PfiOFUKDis ASD Prisom LansRS ii Essays, j 
Salome A Florkhtinb Tk-Wedy amo La Saints Court sasb 13 
A Critic in Pall JIalu 14 ^okcted Prose op 0 »car Wilde 
tj Art AND Decoration 16 For Love op the Kiso A Bux 
n ese Masque (5s net) 17 Vera ORTUsNimLlSTS 
BOIFE (Utinibert) 

r c U s\o VN Goddess. Sm li rdifton 55 net. 



& SEIXCTlO^l OP PUBUCVriOhS 

r A SELECTION OF SERIES 

T»G AKTlQUAnV 3 BOOKS 
Lub aSiolnied, Do^ Cid. ut. A tcrSn o{ voltunu dc^lu^ 

With Vfincut ol Ldi&tb AqllqisUc*. 

Tll£ AHOEN UUSKSPBAnB 

Dour £•. Art Club rpUnme 

Ao tditkn ot ShAkspMrt U Suts2« Pl»j^ Edtlti with * full IaLto' 
diKtido, TettuaJ Nfita, ud « Coor^Uiy At Ux foot of tbs TW 
edjUufi Is oovcaiB{>ktslAtb^f Bias roi amts. 

CLASSICS OP ART 

Edited by Or J H. R lAiid 

taustEBte<l UUs Kayal Sv« (ectt ijs. net ta Ci li> wt. A Libruy 
aI AxtduliAC*itbC(ut ArtotsiAdvilb bnocbAS of Ait. " 

Tils "COMPLITB" SERIES 
IBuitiAled. Cwr Vi'br )*> t« rBt. BcL A Mrles oi btxiks ca 
(be «•>■>«< SporU ud Paittffies. esoinhuuivtt, }uciJ snd sothcnUbirA, 

Eicirr BOOKS nr tu b sltrtees 

WtUttbs On^itulIOittCnUoAsIaCAlsurby J louca ii&l olbeit. 
Ftap.in te.t)etind7i.frlbel 

AlsUiUvs, IIasklst C ioit lUwsbCK Csjxci . JlauxcAcs IL»(X. 
JOKBocu I i^rxTS AID JouiTUs. Rs- bPoiAss SMiicxa Toils’ 
Uib. PaUY Ro«rou I U4?KM, Pujx «« RixuJts } 

TBS PAltUSt VARIETIES OP CHAlSTlAM KK7RSSS10S 
£<Lvt4t>rl.P lAtBARA. BO, LUX 
Cr9va 3n> ix sit recb t niumt 

Tb4 tint volofon u« tRX AiHiU>C«r»ouc T^na , UaeiiKUa u nu 
£a«u» C«vuJi« Tki P*fTa asd r>ucn«* or tbi Qvauu« 
CovcudinoxAma, Tus pAira or ibb Romax CHtTca» Ths 
U ri Axo P&na or tu BAnisn, tax rLustmxAit CaituM, 
UtTUOOUa TvrErAacmcaRetixixrM laa CicUMCsvaca, 
Tu UsniAUxs. 

THE GATEWAY LIBRAJir 

pcipL. Sra, )&. Ost. set cscb tvIdiim 

Uoiu sr U. Bmoc, Amou> Bcxarrr C. F Bx>»oa» CtosAi A. 
EnunicuK Rasjoui fiovix Cs K. Cuiium, a« Ci.moir> 
fiiocK, jMxra CdUAD J It. CtuA. Gtosu Cusiaq, Gtuin 
Cdcut KsivstA Cu«»i(S. A. F Hlhem. W U. IK-mok, 
RvDVAiD Kcrusc, E. T Krok, Jack Uikmiv, E. V Lbut, 
Ra*in LtKD Rut Uauciav Jou Rutnuit A. A. Riucc, 
AinicR UoiAuas Eesii Paiu-mn. U4kMi.t>iu Hcsmu, 
CuiiuGuD Roiiin B. L- Smsiios ud OtuK \Siu>x, 

Tiis umjB cta>£s 

lUtalntedsadintbRip^ A^VolniDe*. 5auSP(illBi>o.4S. urtU7».(d.seb 
PocKituu GuiBU TO m Ccrmu or CroLMis sirs 'Raus ud ra 
WILL KKOwr Dierum at Ho>s asp Asadasi 
PLA3S 

F«ip. Svq js. Bd. Act t»-b 

Eimijt (Fapet rt-oet^, WiuaTaNis A* Ioam IIlssuis, Txi^tikK 
Cut OixiiALrosT TuCACATAD\ixrvu, TAcHoriraCKix, 
ACSOM TKK SOUXA {Cnnni Ivo) TfelSAMlSrkl (/OOD'MOAKIltO, 
BaxfCiaira tvo^ Tua Uxuowa U aamoa CCrowii STi>..r«. M. u(t 
METUUE-V S tULF-CROWN AND TWO SIHLUNG 
LtnRAAIES 

Tboe ue sents of copiTi^bt vorkt «( CAo^ttl LtoAton. Tbty co^ 
uiA ifiuy bools by discuxuubed »nlai. 

(I rOr/w Co^fUU Luff 
til 



